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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  WELL. 

SOME  NOTES  ON  NUMBERS  XXI.  16-18. 

BV  PROFESSOR  MILTON  S.  TERRY,  D.D. 

The  entire  twenty-first  chapter  of  Numbers  is,  on  the 
face  of  it,  a  compilation  from  various  sources,  and  three 
separate  fragments  from  the  ancient  national  songs  of 
Israel  are  incorporated  in  the  narrative.  One  of  these  is 
said  to  have  been  written  in  “  The  Book  of  the  Wars  of 
Jehovah”  (ver.  14),  and  another  is  credited  to  “those  who 
speak  in  proverbs”  (  ver.  27).  The  othej  purports 

to  be  part  of  a  song  sung  by  Israel  at  Beer,  or  at  “  the  well 
whereof  Jehovah  said  to  Moses,  Gather  the  people  together, 
and  I  will  give  them  water  ”  (ver.  16).  Four  lines  of  this 
song  are  given,  and  they  are  thus  rendered  in  the  Revised 
Version : — 

“  Spring  up,  O  well;  sing  ye  unto  it: 

The  well  which  the  princes  digged, 

Which  the  nobles  of  the  people  delved, 

With  the  scepter  and  with  their  staves.” 

I.  Our  first  difficulty  with  this  passage  is  to  adjust  it 
to  the  context.  In  the  preceding  narrative  we  are  told 
that  the  Israelites  had  journeyed  northward  and  encamped 
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beyond  the  Arnon,  which  is  the  northern  boundary  of 
Moab,  and  the  southern  border  of  the  territory  of  the 
Amorites  (ver.  13).  “From  thence,”  we  are  told  in  verse 
16,  they  marched  on  “to  Beer,”  which  is  identified  as  “the 
well  whereof  Jehovah  said  to  Moses,  Gather  the  people 
together,  and  I  will  give  them  water.”  The  natural  mean¬ 
ing  of  these  words  is  that  of  a  simple  reference  to  a  cele¬ 
brated  place,  which  called  for  no  further  description,  but 
which  had  been  the  occasion  of  a  familiar  song  in  Israel. 
But  for  its  position  in  the  context,  which  describes  the 
later  journeys  of  Israel  as  they  neared  Canaan  and  took 
possession  of  the  east-Jordanic  region,  no  one  would  think 
of  referring  it  to  any  other  event  than  that  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  at  length  in  the  preceding  chapter  (Num.  xx.  1-13) 
as  having  occurred  at  Kadesh.  There  we  are  told  how 
the  people  strove  p'"})  with  Moses  because  there  was  no 
water,  and  how  Jehovah  commanded  Moses  to  assemble 
the  congregation,  and  “speak  unto  the  rock  before  their 
eyes,  that  it  give  forth  its  water.”  But  Moses  and  Aaron 
gathered  the  people,  and  Moses  smote  the  rock  with  his 
rod,  “and  water  came  forth  abundantly.”  In  celebrating 
such  an  event  a  poet  might  well  say ; — 

“The  princes  digged  a  well; 

The  nobles  of  the  people  delved  it, 

With  their  scepter  and  their  staves.” 

But  something  in  the  words  or  manner  of  these  “  nobles 
of  the  people”  offended  Jehovah,  and  the  waters  were 
called  Meribah  (nano),  “because  the  children  of  Israel 
strove  with  Jehovah,  and  he  was  sanctified  in  them.” 

2.  Additional  difficulty  presents  itself  in  comparing  the 
narrative  of  Ex.  xvii.  1-7,  where  the  same  or  a  like  mira¬ 
cle  is  wrought  “upon  the  rock  in  Horeb,”  when  the  Israel¬ 
ites  were  “  encamped  in  Rephidim,”  and  the  place  was 
called  '•'‘Massah  and  Meribah^  because  of  the  striving  oi 
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the  children  of  Israel,  and  because  of  their  tempting  (no3) 
Jehovah.” 

3.  Both  Massah  and  Meribah  are  mentioned  in  the 
Blessing  of  Moses  (Dent,  xxxiii.  8),  where  Levi  is  called 
“thy  godly  one,  whom  thou  didst  prove  at  Massah,  with 
whom  thou  didst  strive  at  the  waters  of  Meribah.”  These 
two  names  also  appear  together  in  Psalm  xcv.  8 : — 

“  Harden  not  your  heart,  as  at  Meribah, 

As  in  the  day  of  Massah  in  the  wilderness: 

When  your  fathers  tempted  me. 

Proved  me  and  saw  my  work.” 

4.  The  event  of  Meribah  in  Kadesh  is  mentioned  (with¬ 
out  allusion  to  Massah)  in  Num.  xxvii.  14;  Deut.  xxxii. 
51 ;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  7 ;  cvi.  32 ;  and  in  each  instance  (except 
Ps.  Ixxxi.  7)  specific  mention  is  made  of  the  offense  of  Mo¬ 
ses  and  Aaron  in  failing  “to  sanctify  Jehovah  in  the  eyes 
of  the  children  of  Israel.”  The  temptation  and  provoca¬ 
tion  at  Massah  are  mentioned  (without  allusion  to  Meri¬ 
bah)  in  Deut.  vi.  16;  ix.  22. 

5.  In  many  other  scriptures  (Deut.  viii.  15 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
15,  20;  cv.  41 ;  cxiv.  8;  Isa.  xlviii.  21)  allusion  is  made 
to  the  miraculous  supply  of  waters  in  the  desert  without 
any  specific  designation  of  time  and  place ;  as,  for  example: — 

“He  clave  rocks  in  the  wilderness. 

And  gave  them  drink  abundantly  as  out  of  the  depths.” 

”  Behold,  he  smote  the  rock  that  waters  gushed  out, 

And  streams  overflowed.” 

"  He  turned  the  rock  into  a  pool  of  water, 

The  flint  into  a  fountain  of  waters.” 

6.  From  these  later  scriptural  references  we  must  not 
omit  the  New  Testament  passage  in  i  Cor.  x.  1-4,  where 
it  is  said  that  “our  fathers  were  all  under  the  cloud,  and 
all  passed  through  the  sea ;  and  were  all  baptized  unto 
•Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea;  and  did  all  eat  the 
same  spiritual  meat ;  and  did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual 
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drink ;  for  they  drank  of  a  spiritual  rock  that  followed 
them :  and  the  rock  was  Christ.” 

Turning  back,  now,  to  Num.  xxi.  i6,  the  passage  with 
which  we  started,  we  note  the  statement  that  Beer,  or  the 
well  at  which  the  Israelites  arrived  after  leaving  the  bor¬ 
der  of  Moab,  “  is  the  well  the  Beer)  whereof  Jeho¬ 

vah  said  to  Moses,  Gather  the  people  together,  and  I  will 
give  them  water”;  on  which  occasion  they  sang  the  song 
beginning,  “Spring  up,  O  well!”  Our  first  inquiry 
touches  the  relation  of  this  passage  to  the  event  in  Horeb, 
as  narrated  in  Ex.  xvii.  1-7,  and  to  the  like  event  in  Ka- 
desh,  as  told  in  Num.  xx.  1-13.  Were  there  three  distinct 
events  of  this  kind  during  the  exodus  journeys  of  Israel? 
For  aught  that  we  have  any  right  to  presuppose  or  assume 
to  the  contrary,  there  might  have  been  a  score  of  events 
of  like  character  during  the  period  of  the  journeys  through 
the  desert.  The  question  is  not  one  of  possibilities  in  the 
abstract,  but  of  the  most  rational  and  satisfactory  manner 
of  explaining  these  different  passages  of  the  scripture.  If 
it  were  clearly  stated  that  one  smiting  of  a  rock  occurred 
at  Rephidim  or  at  Horeb,  and  the  name  of  the  place  was 
thence  called  Massah,  and  that  another  smiting  of  a  rock 
took  place  in  Kadesh  and  gave  rise  to  the  name  Meribah, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  record ;  but  the  name 
Meribah  is  given  both  to  the  place  in  Horeb  and  to  that  in 
Kadesh.  The  one  event  is  assigned  to  the  beginning,  the 
other  to  near  the  close,  of  the  forty  years’  wandering  in  the 
desert.  But  the  arrival  at  Beer,  and  the  origin  of  the 
song  “Spring  up,  O  w-ell!”  are  described  as  something 
that  occurred  after  Israel  had  crossed  the  Arnon  and  en¬ 
tered  the  territory  of  the  Amorites,  on  the  east  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan.  They  are  also  mentioned  as  a  well-known  event  that 
connected  with  the  history  of  Moses,  when  that  great  leader 
assembled  the  people,  and  God  gave  them  water,  and  they 
sang  of  it  as  a  well  which  the  chief  leaders  of  the  people 
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digged  with  scepter  and  staff.  This  digging  or  delving 
with  a  staff  is  most  naturally  explained  as  the  language  of 
a  poet  in  describing  the  smiting  of  the  rock  with  the  rod 
of  Moses,  and  the  immediate  gushing  forth  of  waters  in 
abundance. 

If  now  this  event  at  Beer,  on  the  north  of  the  river  Ar- 
non,  be  a  third  instance  of  Moses*  smiting  a  rock,  and  thus 
supplying  waters  for  the  people  and  their  cattle,  it  is  inex¬ 
plicably  strange  that  a  writer  of  history  should  mention  it 
as  the  one  well-known  event  of  the  kiild  in  the  life  of 
Moses.  The  difficulty  is  not  removed,  nor  the  language  of 
the  scripture  fairly  explained,  by  the  statement  of  Keil, 
“that  here  God  gave  the  people  water,  not  as  before  by  a 
miraculous  supply  from  a  rock,  but  by  commanding  wells 
to  be  dug.”  If  we  had  no  other  accounts  on  record  of  Mo¬ 
ses’  gathering  of  the  people,  and  God’s  supplying  them 
with  water  when  Moses  smote  the  rock  with  his  staff,  such 
a  supposition  as  Keil  offers  might  be  admissible,  but  not 
in  the  face  of  two  different  narratives  which  tell  us  how 
Moses  did  gather  the  people  and  cause  waters  to  come 
forth  abundantly  for  the  people  and  their  flocks. 

We  inquire,  next,  whether  all  these  narratives  and  ref¬ 
erences  may  be  traceable  to  one  and  the  same  event.  The 
language  of  Num.  xxi.  16  implies  one  well-known  event 
of  Jehovah’s  supplying  Israel  with  water.  May  we  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  narratives  of  Ex.  xvii.  1-7,  and  Num.  xx.  i- 
13,  are  two  divergent  traditions  of  one  such  great  and 
memorable  fact  in  the  early  history  of  Israel?  We  may 
say  of  this,  as  we  said  of  the  hypothesis  of  three  different 
events  of  the  kind  already  noticed,  that  it  is  certainly  pos¬ 
sible.  Several  different  legends,  starting  from  the  basis  of 
one  event  in  the  history  of  a  people,  but  afterwards  becom¬ 
ing  confused  and  somewhat  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
are  not  only  possible,  but,  as  matter  of  fact,  have  in  many 
instances  thus  developed  themselves.  The  famous  fount- 
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ain  Hippocrcne  on  Mount  Helicon,  and  also  that  of  Pirene 
on  the  Acro-Corinthus  in  Greece,  are  said  to  have  sprung 
forth  at  a  blow  from  the  hoof  of  the  winged  Pegasus,  and 
both  these  springs  have  sometimes  been  confounded  in  the 
legends  of  the  Muses  with  the  Pierian  spring  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Olympus  in  Thessaly.  Any  famous  story  of  a 
fountain  or  a  hero  naturally  becomes  attached  in  the  course 
of  time  to  different  places. 

“Seven  Grecian  cities  tx>asted  Homer  dead, 

Through  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread." 

The  hypothesis  of  modern  criticism  in  its  analysis  of  the 
Hexateuch  supposes  the  blending  and  editorial  redaction 
of  the  three  sources  known  as  J,  E,  and  P.  The  narrative 
in  Ex.  xvii.  is  mainly  from  E  (3-6),  but  verses  16  and  parts 
of  verses  2  and  7  are  from  J.  The  narrative  of  Num.  xx. 
1-13  is,  on  the  other  hand,  mainly  from  P,  blended,  how* 
ever,  with  fragments  of  J  and  E  (ib,  3a,  5,  8b).  In  his  notes 
on  this  passage,  Addis  observes,  that  “here  we  have  one  of 
the  few  instances  in  which  the  documents  of  the  ‘oldest  book 
of  Hebrew  history’  have  been  inextricably  entangled,  not, 
as  is  often  the  case,  with  each  other,  but  with  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  ‘  Priestly  writer.’  Both  narratives  have  suf¬ 
fered  in  the  process,  and  we  can  only  guess  at  their  full 
meaning.”^  In  a  very  thorough  discussion  of  these  two 
passages,  Cornill*  follows  Nbldeke  and  Kayser  in  constru¬ 
ing  the  wordsof  Num.  xx.  iob=“Hear  now  [St])i.=hearme] 
ye  rebels,” — as  if  they  were  addressed  by  Jehovah  to  Moses 
and  Aaron,  and  not  by  Moses  to  the  people.  It  is  confess¬ 
edly  difficult  to  determine  from  this  passage,  or  from  any 
other  allusions  to  the  strife  at  Meribah,  just  what  the  great 
offense  of  Moses  was.  It  seems  to  have  been  sonni  matter 
of  unbelief  on  the  part  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  a  conse- 

*  The  Documents  of  the  Hexateuch,  Translated  and  Arranged  in  Chron¬ 
ological  Order,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  Part  i.  p.  169. 

■Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Alttestestamenlliche  Wissenschaft,  1891,  pp.  ao-M- 
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quent  failure  to  sanctify  Jehovah  in  the  eyes  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  processes  of 
combining  documents  and  of  editorial  revision  some  things 
have  been  omitted  in  order  to  soften  the  offense  and  to 
place  Moses  and  Aaron  in  a  better  light.  But  without  fur¬ 
ther  attention  to  these  more  disputable  points  of  criticism, 
it  is  quite  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  note  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  finds  characteristic  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  documents  J,  E,  and  P  worked  together  in 
the  present  form  of  these  narratives.  The  passage  in  Ex. 
xvii.  is  principally  from  E,  and  the  passage  in  Num.  xx. 
principally  from  P ;  but  the  Massah  story,  with  its  name 
and  references  to  temptation  and  provocation  of  Jehovah, 
belongs  mainly  to  J,  as  does  also  Num.  xxi.  16-20.  But 
this  analysis  does  not  explain  how  the  divergent  traditions 
came  to  connect,  one  with  the  beginning,  and  the  other 
with  the  end,  of  the  journey  through  the  desert.  If  we 
could  so  adjust  the  narratives  as  to  connect  the  Massah 
story  with  Horeb  or  Rephidim,  and  the  Meribah  with  Ka- 
desh,  it  would  relieve  the  difficulties  somewhat,  and  help 
toward  showing  that  there  were  really  two  distinct  events 
of  like  character,  one  in  the  first  year,  and  the  other  in  the 
last  year,  of  Israel’s  wanderings.  But  we  have  seen  that 
the  narrative  in  Ex.  xvii.  7  ascribes  both  names,  Massah 
and  Meribah,  to  the  event  of  the  first  year  at  the  rock  in 
Horeb.  The  two  poetical  passages  (Deut.  xxxiii.  8  and  Ps. 
xcv.  8)  in  which  both  names  occur  together,  may,  however, 
be  explained  as  synonymous  parallelisms,  each  name  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  same  event,  as  in  Ex.  xvii.  7.  Thus: — 

“  Whom  thou  didst  prove  at  Massah, 

With  whom  thou  didst  strive  at  the  waters  of  Meribah.” 

”  Harden  not  your  heart,  as  at  Meribah, 

As  in  the  day  of  Massah  in  the  wilderness.” 

The  narrative  in  Num.  xx.  1-13  conveys  the  idea  that 
the  strife  at  Meribah  occurred  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
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Israelites  at  Kadesh  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin.  The  first 
verse,  which  shows  a  mark  of  P’s  care  for  exact  dates,  is 
peculiar  in  naming  “  the  first  month,”  but  omitting  the 
year.  But  the  preceding  narrative  of  journeys  in  the  des¬ 
ert  and  Deut.  i.  19  ff.  represent  Kadesh  as  the  place  to 
which  the  Israelites  came  at  an  early  period  of  their  jour¬ 
neys,  and  whence  the  spies  were  sent  out  to  explore  the 
land  of  promise.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  com¬ 
piler  of  this  narrative  saw  the  inconsistency  of  placing  the 
event  of  Meribah  at  the  end  of  Israel’s  wanderings,  and  so 
omitted  the  year  from  P’s  narrative,  which  he  was  using 
as  one  of  the  sources  of  his  composite  history. 

Apart  from  the  matter  of  time  and  place,  the  language 
of  the  two  narratives  now  found  in  Ex.  xvii.  1-7  and  Num. 
XX.  1-13  might  without  difficulty  be  explained  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  one  and  the  same  event.  Though  varying  in  de¬ 
tails,  there  is  nothing  necessarily  inconsistent  or  irrecon¬ 
cilable  in  the  two  accounts.  The  writer  or  editor  who  ap¬ 
plies  both  names,  Massah  and  Meribah,  in  Ex.  xvii.  7,  to 
the  event  in  Horeb  evidently  felt  that  the  ideas  of  templa- 
tion  and  strife  with  Jehovah  were  both  compatible  with 
one  and  the  same  event.  And,  as  we  have  observed  above, 
the  passage  in  Num.  xxi.  16  obviously  implies  one  well- 
known  fact  of  Moses’  gathering  the  people  together,  and 
God’s  supplying  them  with  water  in  such  a  marvelous 
manner  that  Israel  sang  a  song  commemorative  of  the  well 
which  the  princes  digged  with  scepter  and  staff.  It  is  al¬ 
so  worthy  of  note,  that  in  Ex.  xvi.  35  it  is  said  that  “the 
children  of  Israel  did  eat  manna  forty  years  .  .  .  until  they 
came  unto  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan.”  Also,  in 
Josh.  v.  12,  “The  manna  ceased  on  the  morrow  after  they 
had  eaten  the  produce  of  the  land  of  Canaan.”  The  idea 
is  that  all  through  the  forty  years  the  bread  from  heaven 
was  miraculously  supplied.  The  later  writers  refer  to  the 
manna  from  heaven  and  the  water  from  the  rock  as  cor* 
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relative  facts,  illustrative  of  God’s  marvelous  care  for  his 
people  during  their  exodus  from  Egypt  to  Canaan.  Thus, 
in  Neh.  ix.  15,  “Thou  gavest  them  bread  from  heaven  for 
their  hunger,  and  broughtest  forth  water  for  them  out  of 
the  rock  for  their  thirst.”  So,  again,  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  15- 
25  (e.g.  20  and  24) : — “  He  smote  the  rock,  and  waters 
gushed  out,  and  streams  overflowed. .  .  .  He  rained  down 
manna  upon  them  to  eat,*  and  gave  them  of  the  grain  of 
heaven.”  Comp.  Ps.  cv.  40, 41 :  “  He  satisfied  them  with  the 
bread  of  heaven ;  he  opened  the  rock,  and  waters  gushed 
out.” 

We  must  next  notice  the  remarkable  translation  of  Num. 
xxi.  18-20,  as  found  in  the  different  Jewish  Targums.  The 
Targum  of  Onkelos  reads  thus :  “  And  from  the  wilder¬ 

ness  it  [the  well]  was  given  to  them.  And  from  the  time 
it  was  given  to  them  it  went  down  with  them  to  tbt  riv¬ 
ers,  and  from  the  rivers  it  went  up  with  them  to  the 
height,  and  from  the  height  to  the  valleys  which  are  in 
the  fields  of  Moab,  at  the  head  of  the  height  which  looks 
over  the  face  of  Beth-jeshimon.”  It  is  easy  for  the  critical 
reader  to  see  that  this  translation  is  due  in  part  to  a  mis¬ 
taking  of  proper  names  in  the  Hebrew  text  for  the  more 
common  words  of  cognate  signification.*  The  Targum  of 
the  Pseudo-Jonathan  is  quite  similar,  but  has  some  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  its  own:  “From  thence  it  was  given  to  them 

*  Verse  27  of  this  psalm  also  says  that — 

“  He  rained  flesh  also  upon  them  as  the  dust, 

And  winged  fowl  as  the  sand  of  the  sea.” 

So  manna  and  quails  were  alike  ”  rained  from  heaven  ”  ;  but  Ex.  xvi. 
explains  that  the  manna  was  like  a  small  seed  found  on  the  ground,  and 
Num.  xi.  says  that  the  quails  were  driven  into  the  camp  by  a  wind  from 
the  sea. 

‘Thus  the  Hebrew  n^riD  is  not  taken  as  a  proper  name,  but  in  the 
eense  of  a  gi/l,  and  is  translated  by  the  Aramaic  DTn'nS,  from  3n\  The 
name  is  resolved  in  the  Aramaic  emphatic  plural  of  ; 

and  so  on  with  other  words. 
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for  a  gift.  Going  about,  it  went  up  with  them  to  the  high 
mountains,  and  from  the  high  mountains  it  went  down 
with  them  to  the  valleys,  going  round  about  all  the  camp 
of  Israel,  and  giving  them  drink  each  one  at  the  door  of 
his  dwelling.  And  from  the  high  mountains  it  went  down 
with  them  to  the  deep  valleys,  and  it  was  hidden  from 
them  in  the  borders  of  Moab,  .  .  .  because  they  set  at 
nought  the  words  of  the  law.”  The  Targum  of  Jerusalem 
reads:  “And  from  thence  was  given  to  them  the  well  as 
a  gift,  going  about  until  it  became  strong  flowing  streams. 
Going  about  it  went  up  with  them  to  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  it  went  down  with  them  to  the  ancient  valleys. 
The  well  was  hidden  from  them  at  the  borders  of  Moab.” 
This  Aramaic  translation  of  Nuni.  xxi.  i8-  20  certainly  em¬ 
bodies  and  so  witnesses,  if  it  did  not  indeed  originate,  the 
Jewish  tradition  that  the  miraculous  stream  of  water,  that 
gushed  from  the  smitten  rock  in  the  desert,  followed  or 
accompanied  the  Israelites  during  all  their  journeys.^  To 
this  same  legend  Paul  seems  to  refer  in  1  Cor.  x.  4,  where 
it  is  noticeable  that  he,  like  the  Old  Testament  psalmists, 
associated  the  manna  and  the  rock :  “Our  fathers  ...  did 
all  eat  the  same  spiritual  food,  and  did  all  drink  the  same 
spiritual  drink ;  for  they  drank  of  a  spiritual  rock  that  fol¬ 
lowed  them :  and  the  rock  was  Christ.”  We  may  call  his 
exegesis  rabbinical,  allegorical,  or  symbolical;  but  what¬ 
ever  we  call  it,  or  whatever  else  we  may  say  about  it,  Paul 
discerned  in  the  story  of  the  manna  and  of  the  rock,  after 
the  manner  of  Jesus  in  John’s  Gospel  (vi.  32-51),  a  pro¬ 
found  spiritual  significance  which  he  saw  fit  to  emphasize 
without  any  apparent  regard  for  the  historicity  of  the  let¬ 
ter  of  the  Old  Testament  narratives. 

On  the  basis  of  what  we  have  now  presented  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  “the  song  of  the  well”  in  Num.  xxi.  16-20,  we 

*  The  various  forms  of  this  tradition  may  be  read  in  Schoettgen’s  Horae 
Hebraicae,  Vol.  i.  pp.  623-624. 
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may  submit  the  following  statements  as  parts  of  a  tenta¬ 
tive  hypothesis  of  the  true  scriptural  significance  of  such 
Hebrew  traditions  and  songs: — 

1.  According  to  the  first  impression  one  receives  on 
reading  the  different  records  concerning  the  smitten  rock 
as  so  many  accurate  historical  statements,  there  were  at 
least  three  distinct  instances  of  miraculous  water  supply 
during  the  forty  years’  wanderings, — one  in  Horeb,  one  at 
Kadesh,  and  one  at  Beer,  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  some¬ 
where  north  of  the  river  Arnon. 

2.  Critical  analysis  finds  these  records  composite  and 
divergent,  and  resolves  them  into  different  versions  of  one 
and  the  same  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  Israel. 

3.  This  event,  whatever  its  real  nature  and  particulars 
as  actual  fact,  became  a  favorite  theme  of  the  poets  in  Is¬ 
rael,  and  was  thus  magnified  and  embellished  in  the  na¬ 
tional  songs. 

4.  Its  intimate  and  very  natural  association  with  the 
miraculous  supply  of  food  called  manna,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  continuous  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
desert  journey,  led  annalists  and  poets  to  connect  the  mem¬ 
orable  supply  of  water  also  with  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness.^ 

5.  The  real  significance  and  truth  of  this  unfailing  sup¬ 
ply  of  food  and  drink  is  suggested  in  the  later  story  of  the 
rock  that  followed  the  people  in  all  their  journeys,  going 
about  the  whole  camp,  and  supplying  every  one  in  his  own 

*  May  it  not  be  that  many  a  time,  during  the  years  of  their  desert  jour¬ 
neys,  Israel  in  great  distress  for  want  of  water  or  of  food  suddenly  dis¬ 
covered  springs  of  water,  and  other  natural  supplies,  when  they  least 
looked  for  them  ?  Such  glad  surprises  were  naturally  and  truly  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  poets  of  the  na¬ 
tion  celebrated  them  in  sacred  song.  Such  songs  and  traditions  would 
thereafter  be  very  readily  connected  with  different  events  of  the  kind, 
whether  at  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  the  journeys  of  the  forty 
years.  Manna  and  quails,  as  well  as  springs  of  water,  would  thus  in 
popular  thought  become  supernatural  gpfts  of  Jehovah  to  his  people. 
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tent.  This  was  construed  by  Paul  as  a  figurative  and  typ¬ 
ical  method  (TU7rt/cw9,  i  Cor.  x.  ii)of  portraying  the  living 
presence  of  God  with  the  Hebrew  fathers  in  all  the  jour¬ 
neys  of  the  exodus.  He  was  truly,  as  the  poets  sung,  “the 
Stone  of  Israel,”  “the  Rock  of  his  salvation,”  the  Rock 
whose  ways  are  all  judgment  (Gen.  xlix.  24;  Deut.  xxxii. 
4,  15,  18;  Ps.  xviii.  2,  31,  46,  etc.).  Most  naturally,  there¬ 
fore,  might  Paul  identify  this  living  spiritual  rock  with 
Christ,  the  Rock  of  Ages. 

6.  From  all  this  we  may  learn  that  the  real  value  of 
this  class  of  Holy  Scriptures  “for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness,”  consists 
not,  as  we  have  been  so  much  wont  to  assume,  in  the  let¬ 
ter  of  its  narrative,  and  not  in  thus  attempting  to  shoulder  a 
burden  which  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  have  been  able  to 
bear,  nor  in  a  persistent  life-and  death  struggle  to  maintain 
the  historicity  of  ancient  traditions  against  the  critical 
methods  and  widely  accepted  results  of  modern  research. 
Shall  we  not  rather  imitate  the  method  of  Jesus  in  his  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  manna  as  “the  true  bread  out  of  heaven 
which  giveth  life  unto  the  world”  (John  vi.  32-51),  and 
note  how  he  “  read  in  the  Book  of  Moses,  in  the  Bush,”  a 
lesson  which  the  superficial  Sadducee  had  never  learned, 
namely,  that  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living?  Let  us  also  follow  Paul,  who  saw  in  the  story  of 
the  smitten  rock  the  doctrine  of  the  ever-living  Christ. 
Following  this  method,  we  find  the  Sacred  Scriptures  an 
inexhaustible  fountain  of  religious  teaching,  containing 
manifold  revelations  and  illustrations  of  the  goodness  and 
severity  of  God.  Incidentally  they  connect  with  many 
facts  of  human  history,  and  are  true  to  the  human  experi¬ 
ences  of  all  times  and  peoples;  but  their  chief  purpose  is 
not  to  acquaint  us  with  details  of  history,  but  rather  to  in¬ 
culcate  and  enhance  the  reality  of  spiritual  food  and  drink, 
— the  bread  and  water  of  eternal  life. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

CONTEMPORARY  THEOLOGY  AND  THEISM. 

BY  THE  REV.  JAMES  UNDSAY,  D.  D. 

This  is  a  phrase  that  might  very  properly  lead  us  to  ex¬ 
pect  some  treatment  of  the  attitude  of  present-day  theology 
to  theistic  problems,  and  of  the  interest  and  importance 
which  theistic  discussion  has  for  such  theology.  We 
should  have  to  consider  the  position  of  those  who  contend 
for  no  more  than  a  system  of  theistic  philosophy,  as  well 
as  that  of  those  who  are  not  alive  to  the  profound  and  far- 
reaching  significance  of  the  philosophic  bases  of  theistic 
belief.  So  might  we  prefer  to  treat  it.  But  as  the  phrase 
has  been  chosen,  none  too  happily,  as  title  for  a  work  by 
Dr.  R.  M.  Wenley,  of  Michigan,  professing  to  deal  with 
Speculative  Theology,  the  Ritschlian  Theology,  and  the 
Theistic  Problem,  it  may  serve  some  purpose  to  refer  to 
this  threefold  aspect.  Not  that  the  work  in  question  merits 
any  detailed  attention, — under  which,  indeed,  it  would  too 
readily  fall  to  theological  powder — but  merely  that  it  af¬ 
fords  occasion  to  point  a  needed  moral  to  the  theological 
student,  and  to  rectify  some  baleful  theological  impressions. 
Dr.  Wenley  leaves  us  with  all  the  problems,  to  use  words 
of  his  own,  “problems  as  much  as  ever.”  No  fruitful  prin¬ 
ciple  inspires  the  book  :  it  is  bound  by  no  unity,  but  pre¬ 
sents  a  pointed  example  of  that  “  piecing”  of  its  parts  into 
a  book  which  is  a  favorite  conception  of  its  author  (pp.  116 
and  22).  No  better  aid  could  be  desired  towards  that  un¬ 
fortunate  decay  of  theological  interest  which  Dr.  Wenley 
has  elsewhere  declaftd  to  be  so  characteristic  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  in  Scotland  at  the  present  day. 
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There  is  no  lack  of  justice  to  “Hegel’s  epoch-making 
incentive  to  theological  progress,”  but  a  strange  and  inex¬ 
cusable  silence  as  to  Schelling’s  services  to  speculative 
method.  Schelling’s  doctrine  of  potencies,  in  whatsoever 
respects  defective,  gave  so  great  an  impulse  to  theological 
speculation  as  ought  not  to  remain  unknown  and  unrecog¬ 
nized.  But  Schelling  is  not  the  only  great  speculative 
name  to  which  Dr.  Wenley  knows  not  to  do  justice. 

SPECULATIVE  THEOLOGY. 

Proceeding  to  state  the  general  principles  of  the  Specu¬ 
lative  School,  Dr.  Wenley’s  dependence  on  Pfleiderer  is  of 
a  kind  that  reminds  us  of  some  who  sought  to  imitate  the 
oratory  of  Chalmers,  and  of  whom  it  was  said  that  they  had 
all  the  contortions,  with  none  of  the  inspiration !  For  we 
have  all  the  movements  of  Pfleiderer’s  exposition  repro¬ 
duced  without  any  of  his  lucidity  and  charm.  The  same 
buttressing  of  F.  C.  Baur  in  both;  the  same  disposition 
towards  questions  like  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Dr. 
Wenley  invokes  the  Ritschlian  School  to  “preserve  the 
conclusions”  of  Baur.  In  an  untranslated  ^  volume, Wendt, 
he  says,  does  so  passim''\f  Has  Wendt  nothing  to  say  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  as  not  well  able  to  have  arisen  earlier 
than  towards  the  close  of  the  first  Christian  century,  and 
has  he  nothing  to  put  forward,  in  distinct  opposition  to  the 
ideal  view  of  Baur,  in  justification  of  the  real  historic  sup¬ 
plementing  of  the  earlier  source  or  document?  Has  Wendt 
nothing  to  urge  as  to  the  Fourth  Gospel’s  being  in  source 
and  substance  apostolic,  and  in  feature  different  from  all 
known  marks  of  the  second  century?  Does  Dr.  Wenley 
really  pretend  that  such  like  insistences  are  of  a  kind  to 
warrant  his  slipshod  statement  that  they  “preserve  the 
conclusions”  of  Baur? 


*  Die  Lehre  Jesu.  Erster  Theil.  Gottingen,  1886.  See  pp.  334“342* 
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Dr.  Wenley  gives  what  he  calls  a  “somewhat  bald”  state¬ 
ment  of  the  special  results  of  this  school.  “  Bald  ”  enough 
his  Cairdian  reminiscence  is,  as  “bald”  as  his  New  Testa¬ 
ment  “authorities”  are  astounding.  Dr.  Wenley  loves  to 
speak  of  a  “peddling  rationalism”  (pp.  40  and  188),  but 
the  most  “peddling”  criticism,  saved  “as  by  fire”  from  un¬ 
derlying  rationalistic  tendency,  is  all  that  his  own  pages 
afford,  with  a  lacquer  of  philosophical  phrase.  “Theology 
is  not  a  matter  of  faith,  but  of  intellectual  grasp  and  care¬ 
ful  scholarship.”  What  could  be  cruder  than  such  a  mode 
of  putting  the  case?  No  wonder  Dr.  Wenley  thinks  that 
ability  to  “overcome  half-truths  is  denied  to  all  but  a  se¬ 
lect  few,”  when  he  is  unable  to  “  overcome  ”  the  super- 
hciality  of  such  a  “half-truth.”  Any  criticism  of  this 
school  “had  far  better  come  from  within”  (p.  45),  says  Dr. 
Wenley,  upon  whom  it  has  dawned  that  this  school  has 
“run  to  extremes.”  Why  this  resort  to  feeble  partisanship 
or  hothouse  protectionism,  rather  than  a  fearless  welcom¬ 
ing  of  light  from  any  quarter?  His  treatment  of  great 
questions  like  the  Personality  of  God,  can  only  be  branded 
as  utter  shallowness,  the  question  being  shirked  altogether 
as  “difficult”  (p.  27)  and  “not  so  pressing”  (p.  47).  The 
significance  of  the  question  for  speculative  theology  not 
being  in  the  slightest  degree  grasped,  a  “  defensible  discre¬ 
tion”  leaves  it  alone.  There  is  no  thoroughness  in  Dr. 
Wenley’s  method :  he  has  neither  skill  nor  boldness  to  de¬ 
fend  the  positions  of  the  school,  nor  to  criticise  them. 
Hence  he  can  only  mildly  modify  extremer  presentations 
with  pithless  result.  The  religious  problem  “gives  place” 
to  the  philosophical,  but  “  theology  should  not,”  he  says, 
“too  mildly  acquiesce”  in  this  “reduction”  to  a  “subordi¬ 
nate”  place.  Contemporary  theology  had,  five  years  before 
his  vague  and  languid  utterance,  found  it  said, — “  Recent 
times  have  even  witnessed  tendencies  in  philosophy  to 
dominate  theology,  or  bring  it  at  undue  sacrifice  into  bar- 
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mony  with  itself,  of  which  examples  may  be  seen  in  the 
uses  to  which  have  been  put  the  positions  of  Kant,  of 
Hegel,  and  of  Hartmann.  It  were  the  acme  of  folly  for 
theology  to  yield  to  this  tendency,  as  though  unable  to  find 
for  itself  any  more  stable  basis,  or  footing  more  in  accord 
with  the  essential  nature  of  Christianity  itself.”  ^  Then 
Dr.  Wenley  curiously  recalls  personality,  which  he  had 
dismissed,  that  it  may  “put  in  a  claim  for  reconsideration”! 
Such  is  the  method  of  his  speculative  theology  1  This  dis¬ 
missed  category.  Dr.  Wenley  at  length  perceives,  is,  after 
all,  the  “highest”  known  to  us!  Not  the  faintest  notion 
is  there,  on  Dr.  Wenley’s  part,  that,  besides  finding  the 
Absolute  to  be  personal  and  self-conscious,  we  must  even 
seek  some  more  adequate  comprehension  of  his  real  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  world.  Then  we  are  left  with  a  criticism  of 
the  Cairdian  scheme  of  religious  development  which  is 
made  up  of  admissions  rendered  inevitable  before  urgings 
that  came  not  “  from  within.”  Anything  more  lame  and 
halting  in  the  way  of  critical  result  it  would  be  hard  to 
conceive,  for  there  is  to  be  merely  a  “rethinking  the  entire 
scheme  for  ourselves.”  Anything  more  characterless,  phil¬ 
osophically,  than  such  evasive  floundering  among  subjects 
like  the  primal  unity  and  the  problem  of  personality,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  Anything  more  uninspir¬ 
ing  and  impotent,  religiously,  could  not  be  devised  than 
the  involved  suppression  of  individuality  in  man  with  “a 
bare  minimum  of  personal  religion.”  The  straits  of  the 
school  again  appear  when  Dr.  Wenley  feels  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  facts  of  Christian  experience,  incarnation, 
atonement,  and  resurrection,  must  be  eviscerated  of  all  real 
— not  merely  intellectual  and  abstract — significance,  in 
order  to  the  carrying  out  of  its  method.  But  Dr.  Wenley’s 
critical  admissions  win  no  respect,  for  they  are  part  of  the 
mental  furniture  of  a  man  who — whether  in  philosophy  or 
*  Lindsay,  The  Progressiveness  of  Modern  Christian  Thought,  p.  49* 
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in  theology — is  unable  to  “overcome”  half-truths,  and  who 
only  half  believes  even  these. 

Are  we  then  to  despair  of  speculative  theology?  As  Dr. 
Wenley  expounds  it,  yes ;  but  far  otherwise  is  it  with  a 
true  speculative  theology,  which  commands  our  highest 
enthusiasm  and  interest.  Very  possible  is  it  to  enter  into 
all  that  is  best  in  the  fine  speculative  impulse  and  tendency 
of  a  Pfleiderer,  and  to  conjoin  these  with  more  positive  ele¬ 
ments,  more  substantial  grounds,  more  constructive  ten¬ 
dencies,  than  those  on  which  Dr.  Wenley  dilates.  This — 
a  true  speculative  theology — is  to  Dr.  Wenley’s  speculative 
product  as  is  day  to  dawn.  It  has  far  more  philosophical 
self  consistency,  far  more  scientific  thoroughness,  incom¬ 
parably  more  spiritual  depth,  and  indefinitely  more  fairness 
to  history.  It  has  no  need  to  shirk  the  testimony  of  the 
spiritual  experience  of  the  centuries,  whose  irrefragable 
testimony  it  welcomes ;  no  need  to  eviscerate  the  incarna¬ 
tion,  the  atonement,  and  the  resurrection,  of  all  which  it 
retains  the  fact  wherewith  to  support,  enrich,  and  confirm 
the  idea ;  no  need  under  the  exigencies  of  a  preconceived 
scheme,  to  denude  Deity  of  Personality,  Christ  of  Divinity, 
man  of  individuality,  the  soul  of  personal  religion,  the 
church  of  supernatural  revelation,  history  of  what  is  real 
but  not  to  the  historian’s  liking.  The  method  and  main 
results  of  Dr.  Wenley’s  speculative  school  are  quite  discred¬ 
ited,  as  must  be  plainly  said,  since  the  perception  comes 
not  “from  within.”  A  true  speculative  theology  does  not 
“  have  a  sketch-plan  ready  to  hand,”  that  it  may  “  proceed 
to  611  in  ”  the  details  according  to  its  own  arbitrary  dialec¬ 
tical  method  in  disregard  of  fact.  The  vice  even  of  a 
PBeiderer — though  Dr.  Wenley  has  scarcely  a  perception 
of  the  fact — is  just  the  tendency  to  set  speculation  always 
more  over  against  history.  There  is  no  speculative  theol- 
(P*  ^9)  known  to  Dr.  Wenley  save  that  which  has  “an 
untrammeled  theory  of  the  Universe”!  As  if  speculative 
VOlv.  LVIII.  No.  231.  2 
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method  bore  no  relation  to  experience!  No  reflection  oil 
fact  /  The  facts  of  the  religious  consciousness — empiric¬ 
ally  and  historically  presented — have  no  binding  power  for 
“untrammeled”  speculation.  But  of  what  worth  is  the 
theory  of  these  airy  philosophers  when  it  is  of  a  “Universe” 
other  than  the  real  one — the  one  of  fact  ?  If  we  are  going 
to  make  thought  absolutely  the  last  thing,  it  must  be  as 
an  ultimate  reached  only  by  proceeding  along  an  analytical 
path  that  sets  out  from  an  empirical  foundation.  From 
these  empirical  elements  thought  must,  by  means  of  self- 
analysis,  raise  itself  until,  in  fact,  thought  of  an  abso¬ 
lute  sort  be  brought  forth.  But  we  know  no  reason  why, 
in  transcending  or  leaving  behind — as  Kant  did,  in  fact, 
insist,  and  as  Hegel  really  repeated — what  is  of  merely  acci¬ 
dental  character,  thought  should  be  content  without  press¬ 
ing  beyond  empirical  researches  to  a  truly  objective  knowl¬ 
edge  of  divine  truth  as  such.  For  the  inwardness  of  the 
spiritual  subject  is  not  an  abstract  inwardness  that  concerns 
not  itself  with  objective  truth  or  principle.  Dr.  Wenley’s 
exclusive  assumption  of  the  term  “  speculative  ”  is  itself 
one  of  the  many  “half-truths”  which  he  has  been  unable 
to  “  overcome.”  But  a  true  speculative  theology  will  live 
notwithstanding,  and  will  find  in  Truth  the  highest  objec¬ 
tive  principle  of  its  speculative  activity.  It  will  find  its 
highest  aim  in  trying  to  give  scientific  presentation  to  the 
ethical  conception  of  God  brought  to  us  by  the  Christian 
religion,  as  that  conception  finds  expression  in  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  God  always  more  progressively  ethicized.  God 
must  be  set  forth  as  the  absolutely  ethical  Personality, 
working  in  freedom,  since  without  freedom  there  is  no 
love.  This  deepening  of  our  ethical  consciousness  is,  of 
course,  something  far  in  advance  of  making  Christianity  a 
mere  religious  ethic.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  involv¬ 
ing  any  sacrificio  delP  intelletto^  calling,  as  it  does,  for  the 
fuller  and  deeper  activity  of  speculative  intellect. 
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THE  RITSCHLIAN  THEOLOGY. 

Dr.  Wenley  claims  to  be  “as  fair  as  human  weakness 
permits”  in  his  dealings  with  the  Ritschlian  theology,  but 
the  limits  are  all  too  soon  reached.  His  criticism  is  far  too 
slight  and  imperfect.  His  treatment  of  the  Ritschlian 
value-judgments  merely  affirms  that  these  “depend  upon 
judgments  of  reality.”  But  he  has  nothing  to  say  of  the 
Ritschlian  claim  that  these  value- judgments  are  meant  to 
be  set  over  against  the  theoretic  judgments  of  science,  and 
not  put  in  contrast  with  real  or  essential  judgments.  Nor 
does  he  display  any  proper  sense  of  the  attractiveness  which 
Ritschlianism  wears  in  its  claim  to  make  Christianity  a 
wholly  practical  thing,  without  theoretic  or  philosophical 
admixture — an  attractiveness  constituted,  without  doubt, 
by  its  suitability  to  the  ideas  of  a  scientific  and  positivist 
age.  Though  he  deals  with  the  Ritschlian  dualism  be¬ 
tween  theoretic  and  practical  knowledge,  he  does  not  bring 
out  the  necessity,  for  mind  and  its  energies,  that  such  dual¬ 
ism  be  transcended,  and  the  unity  of  the  philosophical  and 
Christian  world-views  grasped.  Nor  does  he,  in  any  ade¬ 
quate  manner,  realize  the  greatness  of  Ritschl’s  work  of 
theological  construction,  pursued  as  it  was  in  an  age  of  ag¬ 
nosticism  and  destructive  criticism.  It  had  been  better  if 
Dr.  Wenley,  instead  of  turning  a  great  personality  like 
Ritschl  into  sport  for  the  Philistines,  had  aspired  to  some 
share  in  Ritschl’s  noble  independence  as  a  thinker,  how¬ 
ever  differing  from  his  methods  and  results.  It  seems 
rather  “peddling”  criticism  to  say  that  “God  need  have  no 
personality”  in  the  Ritschlian  theology,  “nor  need  he  have 
any  attribute  save  love,”  for  the  love  obviously  involves 
the  personality,  and  is  meant  to  define  the  quality  of  his 
Personality,  in  pursuance  of  Ritschl’s  practical  aim.  True, 
Ritschl  does  not  wish  the  notion  of  personality  to  go  before 
that  of  love,  but  it  is  not  just  or  fair  to  represent  him  as 
meaning  to  deny  personality  to  God.  If  personality  be 
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but  the  form  in  which  the  revelation  comes,  his  failure  to 
see  that  personality  is  the  prior  conception  would  only  be 
one  of  the  proofs  that  philosophy  was  not  a  strong  point 
with  him.  What  God  is  for  us  is  his  concern,  not  what 
God  is  in  himself. 

Dr.  Wenley’s  talk  of  Ritschlianism  and  “its  eviscerated 
Christ,  its  pliant  view  of  sin,  its  comfortable  deity,  and  its 
secluding  agnosticism,”  sounds  strange  on  the  lips  of  one 
who  has  a  soft  partiality  for  his  own  speculative  school  far 
removed  from  this  sort  of  pungency.  This  we  say,  al¬ 
though  Ritschl,  in  our  view,  made  a  grave  mistake  in 
extruding,  under  recoil  from  mysticism,  elements  of  spirit¬ 
uality  so  essential  that,  wherever  there  is  virile  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  spiritual  life,  these  will  lead  to  a  bursting  of 
the  swaddling-clothes  of  Ritschlianism.  But  this  aspect 
of  its  historical  positivism,  with  its  consequences  for  living 
and  spiritual  Christianity,  Dr.  Wenley  leaves  untouched. 
Yet  the  Ritschlian  denial  of  direct  intercourse  with  God  is 
one  of  its  most  serious  defects,  one,  too,  which  no  weakly 
sensitive  fear  of  pietistic  and  mystical  extravagances  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  justify.  With  all  its  historic  positivism,  Ritschl¬ 
ianism  remains  a  prey  to  subjectivism,  and  comes  not  forth 
as  a  system  of  objective  truth  for  all,  through  its  depend¬ 
ence  on  personal  intuitions  or  impressions  of  value.  Its 
basis  is  really  a  subjective  idealism  far  enough  removed 
from  giving  us  the  firm  ground  promised.  Such  empirical 
needs  as  its  does  satisfy  are  not  final  and  exhaustive.  Its 
“pliant  view  of  sin”  is  a  grave  defect  which  it  shares, 
in  its  own  way,  with  the  idealism  of  Dr.  Wenley’s  school, 
shattered  as  this  latter  is  through  setting  sin  in  relation  to 
an  “eviscerated”  Deity.  The  defective  view  of  Ritschlian¬ 
ism  as  to  Christ  and  sin  really  constitute  an  historical  ra¬ 
tionalism  not  so  far  removed  from  the  speculative  rational¬ 
ism  of  Dr.  Wenley’s  school.  But  the  most  vital  parts  of 
the  whole  question  are  left  untouched  by  Dr.  Wenley,  who 
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has  nothing  to  say  of  Ritschlianism’s  lack  of  revelation- 
value  for  the  Scriptures,  or  of  its  divergence  from  the  apos¬ 
tolic  faith  about  Christ.  But,  Dr.  Wenley’s  defect  has 
been  supplied  by  Ecke,  who,  in  his  highly  interesting 
work,  declares  the  Ritschlians  to  be  defective  or  wavering 
in  attitude  towards  apostolical  witness — that  witness  which 
must  remain  as  basis  and  norm  for  the  life  and  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  community.^  Before  speaking  of  its 
“eviscerated  Christ,”  Dr.  Wenley  had  better  have  done  a 
little  more  to  show  wherein  He  is  “eviscerated,”  for  there 
is  nothing  really  adduced  by  him  to  show  that  the  Deity 
of  Christ  is,  in  Ritschlianism,  meant  in  a  merely  moral  or 
religious  sense,  nothing  to  mark  the  fact  that  the  Deity  of 
Christ  is,  with  Ritschl,  expressive  of  the  value  of  his  his¬ 
toric  work  for  the  mind  of  the  church,  but  is  not  on  that 
account  held  as,  in  really  objective  sense,  attributable. 
Christ  is,  on  the  Ritschlian  theory,  only  the  embodiment 
of  the  Divine  Revelation,  the  Founder  of  the  Divine  King¬ 
dom,  into  whose  nature  or  substance  as  Person  we  are, 
however,  forbidden  to  inquire.  It  should  also  be  made  to 
appear  how  its  homage  to  Christ — its  mode  of  finding  God 
and  salvation  only  in  Christ — is  yet  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  power  of  Ritschlianism.  A  passing  mention  of  “its 
exaltation  of  Christ”  cannot  suffice  to  bring  out  the  stress 
of  Ritschl  on  the  activity  of  Christ,  on  his  uniqueness  as 
Founder  of  the  Kingdom,  and  on  his  peculiar  oneness  with 
God.  This  divineness  of  Jesus  is  not  meant  to  mark  him 
off  in  any  absolute  way  from  others.  Touching  Christ  as 
the  source  of  revelation,  it  should  be  observed  how  strangely 
Ritschl  refrains  from  staying  to  inquire  into  the  source  and 
validity  of  the  revelation  so  suninied  for  him  in  Christ. 
Ritschl  simply  takes  it  as  ultimate:  its  value  is  for  him 
final,  and  found  in  its  fruits.  It  is  really  the  worth  that 

*Die  theologische  Schule  Albrecht  Ritschls  und  die  evangelische 
Kirche  der  Gegenwart.  Berlin,  1897.  See  pp,  314-316. 
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Jesus  carries  for  the  single  soul  that  is  determinative  of 
the  divine  aspect  in  which  we  come  to  behold  him,  and 
it  should  not  be  left  out  of  view  how  strangely  unconcerned 
Ritschl  is  with  the  grounds  on  which  we  so  come  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  Christ  at  all.  No  doubt,  it  is  well  to  have  the 
Ritschlian  stress  on  the  absolute  character  of  revelation, 
and  well,  too,  to  have  its  emphasis  on  Christ  as  positive 
principle  of  that  revelation,  but  this  absoluteness  of  revela¬ 
tion  is  so  ill-defined  when  defined  at  all,  and  the  way  in 
which  Christ  comes  to  be  its  positive  principle  is  so  shirked, 
that  less  real  ground  for  satisfaction  remains.  There  is  a 
continual  taking  refuge  in  mystery  which  is  far  from  satis¬ 
fying  to  our  instinctive  craving  for  light.  “Eviscerated” 
enough  the  Ritschlian  Christ  of  the  present  certainly  is; 
nor  has  it  any  great  future  for  the  Christ ;  and  if  none  for 
him,  what  wonder  that  it  has  so  little  of  real  world  to  come 
for  us?  And,  besides,  what  right  to  make  us  lose  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  the  believer  in  the  unity  of  the  Kingdom? 
The  oscillation  between  too  radically  inharmonious  princi¬ 
ples — that  of  an  individualistic  freedom,  based  on  the 
Kantian  moral  autonomy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  strong 
chnrchly  socialism  on  the  other,  makes  it  fail  of  satisfying 
result.  The  truth  is  that  Ritschlianism  is  far  more  valu¬ 
able  as  a  fermenting  power  or  influence  than  it  is  as  a 
reasoned  and  coherent  system. 

THE  THEISTIC  PROBLEM. 

Dr.  Wenley  sees  the  problem  involved  in  God’s  remain¬ 
ing  God,  and  still  being  for  man  “a  construction  derived 
from  experience,”  and  is  not  without  a  sense  that  his  spec¬ 
ulative  school  have  need  to  do  better  by  Personality  in  God 
and  by  the  single  life  of  man.  Now,  there  has  been  no 
lack  of  conceiving  God  through  the  world  of  finite  experi¬ 
ence,  and  such  knowledge  or  conception  of  him  is  real,  so 
far  as  it  goes.  For,  though  he  be  for  us  the  Absolute 
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Being,  and,  as  such,  a  self-evident  principle  of  reason,  our 
knowledge  of  him  arises  only  on  occasion  of  our  experien- 
tially  knowing  him  in  his  objective  reality.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  there  may  not  be  advantage,  such  as  Bieder- 
mann  suggests,  in  beginning  with  the  logico-metaphysical 
idea  of  the  absoluteness  of  God’s  being,  rather  than  with 
the  empirical  idea  of  man.^  Professor  Andrew  Seth,  in 
dealing  with  Theism,  seems  to  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  point 
as  to  God’s  remaining  God,  while  we  take  experience  to  be 
“the  only  accessible  and  authentic  revelation”  of  the  Ab¬ 
solute.  “Without  the  assumption  of  the  infinite  value  and 
significance  of  human  life,”  he  says,  “  argument  about  God 
is  simply  waste  of  time.”^  But,  if  we  are  not  to  argue 
about  God  till  we  get  the  infinite  significance  of  life,  may 
we  not  be  pardoned  for  asking  whence  its  significance  may 
be  infinitely  derived  if  not  from  him?  Is  he  not  before  all 
our  thought  and  argument  about  him,  and  goes  he  not  be¬ 
fore  our  every  impulse  to  seek  him?  Is  “human  life”  a 
thing  so  weighted  with  significance  that  it  must  give  all 
point  and  value  to  thought  about  God?  Does  not  the 
thought  of  God  much  more  give  force  and  value  to  “human 
life”?  Is  it  quite  wise  to  make  “duty”  a  more  “basal 
certainty”  than  “God”?^  Is  “God”  nor  base  nor  sanc¬ 
tion  of  “duty  ”?  May  we  not  still  prefer,  with  the  poet, 
to  regard  duty  as  “stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God” 
rather  than  reduce  God  to  an  outcome  of  duty?  Are  we 
really  to  refuse  consideration  in  our  thought  to  God,  save 
in  so  far  as  he  is  of  value  for  “human  life,”  and  not  in  and 
for  himself  alone?  Is  not  the  problem  really  what^  rather 
than  whether^  God  is?  Is  it  of  no  consequence  for  the 
Universe — a  mere  “waste  of  time”  to  consider — whether 
there  is  a  God  or  not,  if  man’s  life  has  not  infinite  worth? 
No  doubt,  where  the  stress  on  the  moral  life  is  small,  argu- 

*  Biedennann,  Christliche  Dogmatik,  §  699,  pp.  630-621. 

*  A.  Seth,  Two  Lectures  on  Theism,  p.  63.  Vdw/.,  p.  64. 
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ment  may  mean  “waste  of  time”  if  regarded  as  argument 
and  nothing  more.  But  we  do  not  set  out  to  seek  God 
from  any  such  assumption  as  that  of  Professor  Seth,  but 
sheerly  from  the  impulse  wrought  in  us  of  nature’s  revela* 
tions  and  those  interior  revelations  that  come  through  feel¬ 
ing  and  reflection.  Being  and  worth  in  and  for  himself  we 
must  certainly  postulate  for  God,  and  not  make  him  of 
worth  only  for  man  or  man’s  life.  There  is  no  occasion  to 
deny — if  we  defer — the  “infinite  value  and  significance” 
of  “human  life,”  as  seen  in  creation’s  having  been  made  for 
man  as  its  crown.  But  is  there  any  reason  in  the  world 
why  our  thought  should  never  proceed  after  God,  save  only 
on  basis  of  this  assumption?  Does  not  the  absoluteness  of 
his  being  and  self-revelation  exceed  our  experience,  so  that 
experience  cannot  simply  be  made  its  measure?  What 
eternal  significance  and  worth  could  be  held  for  “human 
life,”  should  God  prove  to  be  blind  Fate,  as  indeed  he 
might  eventually  prove  to  be,  if  we  are  to  determine  life’s 
worth  before  we  argue  about  him?  Professor  Seth’s  “as¬ 
sumption  ”  implies  that  God  is  of  no  practical  account  for 
man,  unless  man  finds  himself  to  be  of  “infinite”  account 
in  the  eyes  of  God.  But  what  a  subjective  criterion  this 
involves!  The  “assumption”  certainly  «  an  assumption, 
for  we  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  “human  life”  as  of 
“infinite”  worth,  and  we  see  our  suicides,  therefore,  lightly 
throw  it  away.  But  whether  we  must  argue  for  God  only 
by  using  it  is  another  matter.  We  hold  that  man  is  bound 
to  know,  no  less  than  to  make  moral  estimate.  The  in¬ 
finite  value  and  significance  of  “human  life”  is  an  assump¬ 
tion  based  on  life  which  is  really  phenomenal,  inexplicable, 
and  transitory.  To  assume  God  without  making  this  ex¬ 
plicit  assumption  may  for  us  be  far  more  rational  and  easy. 
True  as  it  is  that  only  as  we  value  life  do  we  reach  out  to 
a  Higher  than  we,  we  yet  cannot  narrowly  reason  to  God 
from  the  sentiments  and  verdicts  of  the  moral  life  alone. 
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We  must  get  our  God  first,  before  the  “  infinite  value  and 
significance”  can  be  ours  that  spring  from  our  being  con¬ 
sciously  related  to  him.  Then  do  we  see  the  added  worth 
and  significance  that  have  come  to  our  lives  from  the  Uni¬ 
verse-serving  man,  according  to  the  purpose  of  God.  We 
deny  the  right  to  proscribe  the  speculative  impulse  in  man 
—on  whom  rests  an  imperious  obligation  to  seek  truth  for 
its  own  sake,  whether  it  ministers  to  the  magnifying  of 
man’s  own  life  or  not — in  the  interests  of  the  ethical  im¬ 
pulse  to  obey.  Professor  Seth  rightly  objects  to  Hegel’s 
making  everything  give  way  before  thought  or  the  intel¬ 
lectual  interest,  and  we,  with  equal  right,  object  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Seth’s  own  one-sided  tendency  to  sacrifice  thought 
and  all  else  before  a  purely  moral  interest  and  human  val¬ 
uation.  It  ought  never  to  be  doubted  that  an  intellectual 
interest  has  here  its  own  power  to  deepen  moral  earnestness 
and  ought  never  to  be  regarded  as  “waste  of  time.” 

But  now,  just  here  we  must  note,  with  Dr.  Wenley’s  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  need  to  “rate  personality  at  its  proper 
worth”  (p.  175),  the  strange  helplessness  with  which  he  re¬ 
gards  personality,  once  more  introduced.  On  page  176  we 
have  “personality  re-imported  as  it  were” ;  on  page  177,  we 
are  told  it  “  may  be  made  subject  of  hopeful  appeal  ” ;  on  it 
(p.  179)  one  “cannot  choose  but  lean”;  on  page  185,  it 
“points  the  way,  and,  to  this  extent,  may  assist  toward  a 
solution  ” ;  and  so  we  are  left  by  Dr.  Wenley  with  another 
of  those  “half-truths”  in  which  alone  he  seems  to  live  and 
have  any  philosophic  being.  What  force  or  impact  can 
belong  to  work  marked  by  an  abortiveness  or  elusiveness 
of  this  sort?  Rationalism,  “in  the  guise  of  a  socialized 
reason,”  constitutes  “the  regis  of  a  satisfactory  theology” 
(p.  188).  What,  then,  does  his  “socialized  reason”  mean? 
We  are  left  to  gather  it  from  his  telling  us  that  “the  aver¬ 
age  man  of  the  day”  reaches  results  that  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  helpful  (p.  135),  and  that  he  has  “leaders  on 
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whom  he  must  perforce  rely”!  So  we  are  driven  to  hold 
by  something  much  more  definite  and  scientific  than  his 
vague  “socialized  reason.”  We  prefer  still  to  trust  to  re¬ 
ligion  coming  to  scientific  self-consciousness  in  the  theolog- 
ical  subject.  For  such  subject  shall  scientifically  grasp 
and  present  the  God-consciousness  of  mankind  in  all  its 
possibility,  necessity,  actuality,  and  fullness  of  reality. 
Had  Dr.  Wenley  seriously  devoted  himself  to  a  competent 
knowledge  of  any  one  of  the  three  subjects  he  has  chosen 
to  treat,  he  would  thereby  have  escaped  the  disservice  he 
has  rendered  to  theology.  As  it  is,  he  has  supplied  a  sig¬ 
nal  warning  of  the  dangers  and  shallows  that  beset  such 
methods  of  theological  study. 

The  theistic  problem,  however,  is  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  for  contemporary  theology.  The  vitality  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  the  immanence  of  the  life  of  Deity,  are  truths  which 
have  been  much  more  vividly  realized,  but  faith  iu  the 
Personality  of  God  has  thereby  been  quickened,  not 
quenched.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  vitality  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Life  should  be  a  segregated  thing,  as  in  some  Deistic 
sort,  instead  of  the  Divine  Personality  being  for  us  renewed 
or  rejuvenated  in  the  life  universal.  No  disclaimer  of  im¬ 
personality  could  be  more  complete  than  that  of  the  newer 
theism.  But  no  solution  of  the  theistic  problem  can  be 
satisfactory  which  shall  shrink  from  the  positive  assertion 
and  exposition  of  Personality  in  Deity,  though,  of  course, 
we  do  not  by  this  latter  phrase  meditate  a  psychology  of  the 
eternal.  If  those  who  have  approached  the  subject  from 
the  scientific,  no  less  than  those  from  the  philosophical, 
side,  have  sometimes  even  timidity^ and  hesitation  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Infinite  Personality  or  the  Infinite  Self-Con¬ 
sciousness,  that  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  by  any  one  who 
has  deeply  pondered  those  aspects  of  Deity  with  which  the 
scientific  habit  of  thought  has  most  to  do.  Yet  God  as  the 
Absolute  Personal  Spirit  must  be  clearly  affirmed.  From 
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him  the  physical  universe  as  objective  reality  must  still  be 
distinguished.  A  like  distinctness  of  existence  must  be 
postulated  for  ourselves,  though  made  in  his  likeness.  The 
fundamental  reality  of  the  Universe  can  only  be  spirit:  its 
highest  energy  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  spirit :  the  Ab¬ 
solute  Being  can  be  no  less  than  personal  spirit :  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  self-conscious  alone  can  love.  These  considera¬ 
tions  should  guide  and  affect  us  in  conceiving  the  religious 
relation,  so  that  we  view  it  as  involving  recognition,  on 
our  part,  of  a  real  relationship  between  Gqd  and  man.  We 
find  Professor  Seth  asking,  “What  is  religion,  if  not  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  subjective  spirit  of  man  ”?^  To  which  it  must 
be  answered,  that  the  religious  relation,  theistically  con¬ 
ceived,  is,  while  involving  this,  very  much  more  than  this. 

It  is  not  bare  subjectivity,  though  subjectivity  there 
must  be.  On  its  human  side  it  is  not  mere  attitude,  but,  on 
any  adequate  view,  action  as  well.  God  need  not  exist  at  all, 
in  order  to  religion,  so  far  as  Professor  Seth’s  definition  is 
concerned.  Religion  is  not  made  by  him  to  consist  of  any 
relation  to  God.  Can  any  true  and  adequate  conception  of 
religion  be  formed,  so  long  as  man  communes  with  no  one 
outside  of  himself,  and  has  no  need  to  postulate  a  God? 
There  is  something  to  which  religion  binds  or  ties  us  when 
it  relates  us  to  God.  Religion  involves  a  subjective  attitude, 
but  is  not  constituted  by  that  alone,  for  it  has  an  objective 
basis  and  wears  an  objective  character  as  related  to  a 
Higher  than  we.  Religion  presupposes  an  object,  and 
though  we  in  religion  may  look  at  the  relation  from  man’s 
side,  yet  we  cannot  overlook  that  there  is  an  Object,  and, 
what  is  more,  an  object  with  attitude  such  as  properly  cor¬ 
responds  with  that  found  in  man.  But  Professor  Seth’s 
mode  of  d'efining  religion  ignores  the  possibility,  which  is 
God’s,  of  drawing  near  to  man.  I  can  more  eagerly  seek 
after  him,  but  it  is  also  true  that  he  may  make  fuller  or 
^  Two  Lectures  on  Theism,  p.  36. 
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clearer  revelation  of  himself  to  me.  Without  an  Object  or 
Being  worthy  to  be  worshiped, the  subjective  attitude 
of  man’s  spirit,  the  idea  of  religion  is  not  adequately  real¬ 
ized.  For  the  purely  subjective  view  obviously  explains 
only  part  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  man  and  God. 
In  all  spheres  of  relation,  there  is  the  thing  perceived  as 
well  as  the  perceiving  subject,  and  to  leave  the  reality  of 
the  object  perceived  out  of  account  is  manifestly  one-sided. 

Man  worships  not  himself,  nor  his  own  ideas,  but  the  God 
in  whom  he  has  his  being.  Vital  as  the  subjective  self- 
affirmation  of  our  spiritual  consciousness  may  be,  it  is  very 
unsatisfactory  to  represent  religion  otherwise  than  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  relation  importing  a  communion  with  God — a  recip¬ 
rocal  fellowship — of  the  most  real  character.  Religion  is 
thus  more  than  a  subjective  attitude,  and  involves  a  partic¬ 
ipation,  a  taking  possession,  of  God  in  this  mutual  com¬ 
merce  of  spirit  with  spirit,  person  with  person.  When  the 
self-relation  of  man  has  so  met  the  self-revelation  of  God, 
then  is  religion,  by  such  union  of  factors,  completely  real¬ 
ized.  The  subjectivism  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
has,  in  its  extreme  forms,  too  many  affinities  with  the 
pure  illusion  into  which  German  materialism  and  French 
positivism  have  been  prone  to  resolve  religion.  Such 
stress  on  the  subjective  attitude  of  man  in  religion  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  too  closely  allied  with  the  tendency  to 
make  God  an  idea  developed  by  our  own  thinking,  not  a 
Being  known  through  real  revealing  on  his  part.  Then 
might  we  become  a  prey  to  agnosticism  or  to  ideal  panthe¬ 
ism,  and  our  theism  would  have  perished.  But  theism 
still  maintains  its  doctrine  of  God  as  the  Absolute  Spirit, 
actively  revealing  himself  in  the  Universe  while  yet  tran¬ 
scending  it,  and  it  is  careful  how  it  conceives  of  individual 
personality  in  man,  which  Professor  Seth  is  not  without 
anxiety  to  conserve,  though  he  has  thus  spoken.  Theism 
does  so  because  it  is  wise  enough  to  know  that,  however 
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individuals  may  escape,  all  such  tendencies  of  thought  are 
inexorably  driven  to  their  legitimate  conclusion,  and  so 
should  be  firmly  adjusted. 

Dr.  Wenley  says  that  “the  priceless  treasure  of  idealism, 
the  rehabilitation  of  experience,”  cannot  be  given  up,  be¬ 
cause  some  have  resolved  Deity  into  nothing  more  than 
“the  process  of  ideas.”  But  how  can  Dr.  Wenley  delude 
himself  into  the  belief  that  he  has  been  rehabilitating  ex¬ 
perience?  It  would  be  nearer  truth  to  say  he  has  been 
dissolving  it  before  a  shadowy  Hegelian  Universal,  and 
diluting  it  till  it  becomes  a  weak  “socialized”  solution. 
We  are  idealist,  and  content  to  be  so  in  a  true  fashion.  But 
we  are  not  content  to  make  man,  in  his  individual  being 
and  experience,  the  unsubstantial  and  unessential  thing  he 
appears  on  Dr.  Wenley’s  “untrammeled”  theory.  Man  is 
more  than  an  aspect  of  the  Absolute  Idea,  more  than  a 
mode  of  the  Absolute  Experience,  and  we  need  not  hood¬ 
wink  ourselves  as  to  a  “final  idealism”  which  means  no 
more  than  that  integration  of  human  existence  described  as 
“the  experience  of  the  race”  (p.  191)  or  “socialized  rea¬ 
son,”  in  which  is  found  the  aegis  of  a  “theology”  that 
would  be  “satisfactory”  to  Dr.  Wenley.  Whether  the 
“final  idealism”  be  upon  us  or  not,  we  are  content  with 
the  necessary  insights  of  reason  in  the  present,  with  its 
permissible  hopes  for  the  eternal  future,  with  the  actuali¬ 
ties  of  experience,  and  with  the  suggestions  of  conscience. 
But  all  this  does  not  imply  that,  though  we  know  even 
God  in  and  through  our  finite  experience,  we  make  God 
only  an  element  in  experience,  or  evolve  him  out  of  exper¬ 
ience,  or  fail  to  realize  how  small  a  part  we  know  of  him 
— his  absolute  being  and  working. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

EARLY  LIFE  AND  MILITARY  SERVICES  OF 
GENERAL  JACOB  DOLSON  COX.^ 

BY  WILLIAM  C.  COCHRAN. 

Because  we  do  not  know  on  what  meat  our  Caesars  feed, 
we  often  fail  to  derive  the  inspiration  we  should  from  the 
lives  of  ancient  heroes  and  statesmen.  If  we  do  not  know 
the  exact  conditions  under  which  their  lives  were  wrought 
out  and  success  achieved,  or  if  such  conditions  differ  essen¬ 
tially  from  those  of  to-day,  we  are  not  apt  to  look  to  them 
for  guiding  principles  by  which  to  shape  our  own  lives. 
If  we  find  that  a  successful  man  had  great  advantages  in 
early  life,  such  as  wealth,  noble  birth,  or  the  commanding 
influence  of  family,  we  are  apt  to  say,  “  That  explains  his 
success,”  and  to  look  no  further.  Washington,  whose  na¬ 
tal  day  we  celebrate,  was  of  distinguished  lineage,  inherited 
a  large  estate,  and  was  indebted  to  the  influence  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  for  a  major’s  commission  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and 
his  appointment  as  conimander  in-chief  of  the  Virginia 
forces  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  How  can  a  young  man 
without  wealth  or  influence  hope  to  emulate  the  life  of 
Washington?  He  is  apt  to  overlook  the  sterling  qualities 
and  marked  individuality  of  the  man,  as  developed  in  after 
life,  to  which  alone  he  owes  the  greatest  title  ever  con¬ 
ferred  on  mortal  man,  “First  in  War,  First  in  Peace,  and 
First  in  the  Hearts  of  his  Countrymen.”  On  the  other 
hand,  no  boy  born  of  honest  parents  ever  had  a  poorer 
“start  in  life”  than  Abraham  Lincoln.  Not  one  of  us  can 
say,  “  I  could  be  as  great  as  he  was,  if  I  had  his  advan¬ 
tages?'' 

*  A  patriotic  address  delivered  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  February  22,  1901. 
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The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  another  man,  who,  without 
any  advantages  of  birth  or  fortune,  without  any  excep¬ 
tional  opportunities,  achieved  distinction  in  half  a  dozen 
walks  of  life,  wholly  unrelated  to  each  other,  and  served 
his  country  well  in  its  greatest  hour  of  need.  His  career 
suggests  the  following  questions :  How  did  it  happen  that 
a  man  who  had  no  professional  training  and  no  aspirations 
for  military  glory,  became  a  Major-General  and  the  most 
illustrious  volunteer  officer  that  the  war  produced?  How 
did  it  happen  that  a  man  who  had  not  been  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  for  eighteen  months,  and  did  not  know  so  much  as 
the  names  of  party  “bosses,”  was  nominated  for  Governor 
of  Ohio  by  acclamation  in  June,  1865?  How  did  it  hap¬ 
pen  that  a  man  who  had  voluntarily  turned  his  back  on 
politics  and  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  1869?  How 
did  it  happen  that  a  man  who  had  no  previous  railway  ex¬ 
perience  and  no  capital,  was  elected  President  of  one  of 
the  great  trunk  lines  of  railway  in  the  fall  of  1873?  How 
did  it  happen  that  a  man  who  had  not  made  teaching  his 
profession,  was  tendered  the  presidency  of  five  different 
colleges,  and  became  President  of  the  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  in  1885?  How  did  it  happen  that  a  man  who  was 
not  a  professional  scientist,  put  to  shame  German  profess¬ 
ors,  and  won  the  gold  medal  of  honor  for  excellence  in 
micro  photography  at  the  Antwerp  Exposition  in  1891? 
How  did  it  happen  that  a  man  who  had  retired  from  pub¬ 
lic  life  for  more  than  eighteen  years  was  tendered  the 
Spanish  Mission  on  the  eve  of  the  Spanish-American  war, 
and  was  almost  forced,  against  his  will,  to  accept  that  re¬ 
sponsible  position?  These  are  interesting  questions.  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  answer  them  in  detail.  The  very  di¬ 
versity  of  his  employments  and  achievements  makes  it 
difficult  to  review  them  in  a  single  address.  I  can,  how¬ 
ever,  bring  out  some  of  the  facts  and  guiding  principles  of 
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his  early  life  which  throw  light  on  his  subsequent  career, 
and  tend  to  explain  his  success. 

Jacob  Dolson  Cox  was  born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  Octo¬ 
ber  27,  1828.  His  parents  were  both  native-born  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  His  mother  traced  her  ancestry 
back  to  Elder  William  Brewster,  of  “  Mayflower”  impor¬ 
tation,  and  many  strains  of  early  New  England  blood 
were  mingled  in  her  veins.  His  father,  Jacob  Dolson  Cox, 
the  first  of  that  name,  was  of  German  descent,  though  born 
in  New  York.  He  was  a  carpenter  and  builder  of  great 
industry  and  ingenuity,  and 'had  achieved  a  reputation  for 
his  skill  in  building  churches  and  warehouses,  and  in  roof¬ 
ing  great  areas  without  using  internal  columns  of  support. 
This  reputation  led  to  his  selection,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three,  to  superintend  the  roof  construction  and  carpenter 
work  on  the  great  church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Montreal. 
His  integrity,  and  sense  of  honor,  equaled  his  skill. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  inherited  from  the  Coxes  his 
personal  appearance,  his  thoughtfulne.ss,  his  gentleness, 
his  inflexible  integrity,  and  his  unassuming  bearing,  save 
when  some  important  work  required  driving.  He  inherit¬ 
ed  from  his  mother  *  a  puritan  conscience  and  religious 
sentiment,  combined  with  neatness  and  refinement,  a  love 
of  art  and  music,  and  that  sprightliness  of  temperament 
which  enabled  him  to  converse  with  ease  and  to  speak  and 
write  with  fluency  and  power.  We  justly  attach  much  im¬ 
portance  to  heredity  and  environment  in  estimating  a 
man’s  life  and  character,  but  they,  alone,  fail  to  explain 
any  great  man.  A  man  is  quite  as  apt  to  waste  his  inher¬ 
itance  of  good  traits  and  character  as  he  is  to  squander  a 
money  inheritance.  On  the  other  hand,  every  great  man 
develops  qualities  which  are  peculiarly  his  own.  I  have 
searched  the  family  records  with  great  care,  but  am  bound 
to  report  that  I  am  unable  to  find  in  any  of  his  ancestors, 

^  Thedia  Redelia  Kenyon. 
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since  William  Brewster,  professional  attainments,  scholar¬ 
ship,  statesmanship,  military  genius,  executive  ability,  or 
scientific  research,  such  as  distinguished  General  Cox 
above  most  of  his  fellow-men.  There  was  not  a  bad  citi¬ 
zen  among  all  his  ancestors ;  but  the  virtues  were  chiefly 
negative. 

His  father  returned  to  New  York  City  in  December, 
1829,  and  entered  on  a  prosperous  career  as  a  builder  and 
contractor.  Dolson’s  early  education  was  rather  desultory 
and  incomplete.  A  few  terms  at  a  private  school,^ — where 
he  was  taught  French  as  an  extra, — a  year  of  study  under 
a  classically  educated  minister,  and  private  reading  and 
study,  under  the  partial  direction  of  a  Columbia  College 
student,  constitute  the  whole  of  his  preparation  for  college. 
He  never  thought  the  world  owed  him  a  living,  and  on  his 
fourteenth  birthday  entered  a  law  office  in  New  York  City 
as  an  articled  clerk.^  Here  he  became  familiar  with  legal 
forms,  and  studied  law.  Two  years  later  he  entered  the 
office  of  a  Wall  Street  broker,®  and  became  versed  in  book¬ 
keeping  and  the  methods  of  business.  He  was,  moreover, 
gaining  almost  unconsciously  a  broad  education  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  affairs  of  men  by  his  daily  walks  up  and 
down  Broadway  and  along  the  wharves,  then  crowded  with 
shipping  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  by  listening  to 
the  talk  of  lawyers  and  prominent  business  men.  He  had 
for  a  long  time  a  passionate  desire  to  become  a  sailor,  and 
finally  got  permission  to  go  on  a  voyage  with  a  captain  of 
good  reputation.  He  packed  his  “kit,”  stowed  it  on  board, 
and  then,  as  the  Captain  said  he  would  not  sail  for  several 
hours,  he  went  down  to  Staten  Island  to  take  a  last  farewell 
of  his  family.  When  he  returned — all  in  good  time — the 

’This  school  was  kept  by  Rufus  Lockwood. 

*The  office  of  Gouverneur  M.  Ogden,  a  reputable  attorney,  whose  fa¬ 
ther  was  then  Surrogate  of  New  York. 

*  Anthony  Lane. 
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vessel  was  gone,  the  Captain  having  decided  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  favoring  breeze  and  to  leave  at  an  earlier 
hour.  It  was  a  great  blow ;  but,  when  he  reflected  on  the 
grief  his  mother  had  shown  at  their  parting,  and  the 
steady  disapproval  of  his  father,  he  accepted  the  event  as 
a  providential  indication,  and  renounced  forever  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  follow  the  sea. 

In  the  spring  of  1842,  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Cochran,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Oberlin  College  (class  of  ’39)  and  Seminary  (class 
of  ’42),  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  Charles  G.  Fin¬ 
ney,  invited  by  Lewis  Tappan  and  others  to  go  to  New 
York  City  and  establish  a  Congregational  church.  He 
met  with  great  opposition  from  the  local  clergy,  who  re¬ 
garded  Oberlin  theology  as  rank  heresy,  but  succeeded,  in 
spite  of  them,  in  attracting  large  congregations  and  build¬ 
ing  up  a  church.  He  was  a  man  of  positive  convictions; 
his  logic  was  flawless ;  and  he  had  a  great  warm  heart  and 
tender  emotions.  He  began  holding  meetings  in  the  hall 
of  a  medical  college  in  Crosby  Street,  above  Prince,  and, 
as  this  was  near  by,  the  Coxes  attended  his  services,  and 
the  mother  and  two  oldest  daughters  joined  his  church 
soon  after. 

In  the  winter  of  1842-43,  Mr.  Cochran  arranged  for  a 
series  of  revival  meetings  at  Niblo’s  Theater,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  Mr.  Finney.  One  evening  after  an 
impressive  sermon  by  Mr.  Finney,  all  who  wished  to  give 
their  hearts  to  God  were  asked  to  come  forward.  A  tall 
stripling  arose  in  the  rear  of  the  theater  and,  finding  the 
aisles  blocked  by  the  people,  came  leaping  down  to  the 
front,  using  the  backs  of  the  seats  as  stepping-stones.  His 
emotion  was  so  great  when  he  got  there  that  he  could  not 
speak,  nor  even  give  his  name.  It  was  Jacob  D.  Cox.  To 
all  outward  appearance  this  speechless  emotion  was  the 
only  immediate  result  of  Mr.  Finney’s  preaching;  but, 
under  the  preaching  and  influence  of  Mr.  Cochran,  he  was 
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baptized,  and  joined  the  church  the  following  fall,  when 
there  was  no  special  religious  excitement,  and,  after  his 
failure  to  go  to  sea,  resolved  to  study  for  the  ministry. 

A  full  classical  education  was,  at  that  time,  regarded  as  an 
essential  qualification.  No  short-cut,  such  as  an  “  English 
Course  in  Theology,”  was  conceived  of  as  possible.  It  was 
still  thought  that  the  minister  should  be  the  most  learned 
man  in  his  community,  as  he  had  been,  for  the  most  part, 
during  more  than  tw’o  centuries  of  New  England  history. 
So,  in  the  spring  of  1846,  he  and  his  younger  brother, 
Kenyon,  started  for  Oberlin  College.  How  came  they  to 
this  place?  Oberlin  had  no  glee  club,  no  football  team, 
no  baseball  team,  alumni  associations,  endowment,  or  fine 
buildings,  at  that  time ;  and  yet  the  attendance  was  nearly 
as  large  in  1846,  thirteen  years  after  it  was  founded,  as  it 
was  in  1900.  The  great  attractions  were  the  moral  earn¬ 
estness  of  the  student  body,  the  cheapness  of  living,  the 
opportunities  for  self  support  in  whole  or  in  part, — a  prime 
consideration  with  Dolson, — and  it  was  the  place  where 
Mr.  Finney  preached  and  taught.^  When  the  boys  ar¬ 
rived,  after  a  long  and  wearisome  journey,  and  were  as¬ 
signed  to  a  room  in  Colonial  Hall,  the  dismal  downpour  of 
rain,  the  crude  aspect  of  the  place,  and  their  utter  loneli¬ 
ness  overcame  them,  as  they  were  unpacking,  and  both 
broke  down  and  wept.  It  seemed  as  though  neither  had 
been  so  wretchedly  unhappy  before.  Kenyon  went  to  bed, 
sick :  but  Dolson  went  to  the  Treasurer’s  office  and  applied 
for  worl:.  In  an  hour’s  time  he  was  regaining  his  compo¬ 
sure  at  the  bottom  of  a  cistern,  which  he  had  been  hired 
to  clean  out.  Similia  similibtis  curantur!  When  letters 
of  introduction  they  had  brought  from  their  pastor  to  Mr. 
Finney  and  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cole  had  been  presented 
and  they  had  been  warmly  welcomed,  and  when  the  regu- 

'  So  great  was  Mrs.  Cox’s  love  and  regard  for  Mr.  Finney  that  she 
named  her  youngest  son,  born  January  16,  1846,  Charles  Finney  Cox. 
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lar  routine  of  study  and  recitation  began,  their  wonted 
cheerfulness  returned.  Owing  to  incomplete  preparation, 
Dolson  entered  the  Junior  Preparatory  class.  He  was, 
however,  so  far  ahead  of  his  class  in  many  things,  and  so 
apt  in  learning,  that  he  could  give  more  time  than  his  fel¬ 
lows  to  outside  reading,  music,  and  debate. 

He  inherited  from  his  mother  a  love  of  music,  and  he 
studied  violin  and  harmony  with  Professor  George  N.  Al¬ 
len.^  He  had  a  rich  baritone  voice  of  wide  compass,  and 
joined  the  noble  choir.  He  was  soon  made  assistant  con¬ 
ductor,  and  often  led  the  choir,  violin  in  hand. 

All  his  work  as  a  student  was  stamped  with  the  one 
word  thorough.  He  shirked  nothing.  He  went  to  the 
root  of  every  matter  that  was  discussed,  and  mastered  every 
subject  that  was  taught.  The  value  of  his  “picked-up 
education”  was  most  apparent  in  his  society  work.  He 
early  joined  Phi  Delta  and,  from  the  first,  became  its  lead¬ 
ing  and  most  active  member.  His  fund  of  general  infor¬ 
mation  was  superior  to  that  of  most  of  his  fellows,  and  he 
was  an  insatiable  reader.  He  could  throw  additional  light 
on  almost  every  subject  that  was  discussed,  and  he  spoke 
readily  and  fluently.  He  was  a  keen  debater,  logical  and 
forcible  in  presenting  his  side  of  a  question,  and  quick  to 
see  and  expose  the  weak  points  in  his  opponent’s  argu¬ 
ment.  But  ready  as  he  was,  he  always  strove  to  improve. 
Many  fail  in  the  art  of  ^.rpressing  themselves;  others,  in 
the  duty  of  repressing  themselves.  He  studied  both. 

I  find  two  letters  written  by  him  during  his  college  days. 
In  the  first,  dated  September,  1846,  we  see  clearly  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Oberlin  spirit — of  that  day.  He  announces 
that  he  has  engaged  a  school  for  the  winter,  and  adds:— 

“  In  the  district  where  I  am  going  they  have  no  church, 
nor  any  church  meeting  that  I  know  of ;  and,  as  I  cannot 

*  Professor  of  Sacred  Music,  as  well  as  of  Geology  and  Natural  Histoiyi 
and  the  founder  of  Oberlin’s  Department  of  Music. 
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of  course  be  sure  that  I  will  have  any  other  opportunities 
of  doing  good  than  those  which  I  may  have  here  (for  you 
know  I  cannot  be  sure  of  living  even  to  complete  my 
course),  I  feel  as  though  this  is  all  for  the  best,  for  in  it  I 
shall  be  about  my  Father’s  business.  So  for  the  winter 
you  may  just  consider  me  as  at  work  in  a  little  missionary 
field,  and  I  pray  God  I  may  be  enabled  to  do  my  duty.” 

In  this  boy,  eighteen  years  of  age,  we  find  the  sense  of 
duty  which  actuated  the  man  in  all  his  after  life. 

In  the  second,  addressed  to  his  father,  September  18, 
1848,  he  says,  in  answer  to  a  pressing  invitation  to  spend 
the  winter  at  home : — 

“I  hardly  dare  trust  myself  to  think  of  home,  for  fear  I 
shall  not  be  contented  where  I  am.^  As  to  my  health,  the 
state  of  the  case  is  simply  this.  I  used  myself  up  in 
teaching  last  winter.  I  was  tired  by  study  when  I  com¬ 
menced,  and  the  care  of  one  hundred  scholars  was  by 
no  means  calculated  to  rest  either  mind  or  body.  1 
came  back  exhausted  and  have  not  been  strong  since.  .  .  . 
In  my  anxiety  to  pay  my  way  here,  I  consented  to  take 
charge  of  the  bread-baking  for  the  boarding-hall,  and  this 
I  think  has  done  me  no  good  ;  the  heat,  added  to  the  labor, 
which  is  the  hardest  I  ever  did,  has  been  too  much  for  me. 
I  have  now,  however,  determined  to  give  it  up  immedi¬ 
ately.  ...  I  dread  to  think  of  being  any  more  of  a  burden 
to  you  than  I  have  been.  Nor  can  I  think  of  giving  up 
my  course  of  study.  It  is  with  me  both  choice  and  duty 
to  continue  it,  and  that  here — for  I  am  well  convinced  that 
it  can  be  done  here  much  cheaper,  and  in  some  respects 
with  much  better  results  to  both  mind  and  body,  than  in 
almost  any  other  place.” 

In  answer  to  some  doubts  expressed  by  his  father  as  to 
the  wholesomeness  of  Mr.  Finney’s  preaching,  he  says: — 

“Yesterday  [Sabbath]  and  also  a  week  ago.  Professor  Fin¬ 
ney  preached  the  most  impressive  sermons  I  ever  heard  in 
my  life.  I  never  so  fully  realized  the  power  of  eloquence 

*  His  brother  Kenyon  had  gone  home  the  winter  before,  and  never  re¬ 
turned.  He  went  into  a  broker’s  office,  and  worked  his  way  up  to  the 
head  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  banking  houses  on  Wall  Street. 
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before.  No  description  could  give  any  idea  of  it.  I  wish 
you  were  personally  acquainted  with  him.  If  you  could 
see  him  around  every  day  and  mark  his  entire  consistency 
and  childlike  simplicity  of  character,  combined  with  such 
a  powerful  intellect,  you  could  not  think  for  a  moment  of 
comparing  him  with  those  who  are  deluding  and  leading 
astray  the  people.^  He  lives  what  he  preaches,  and  there  is 
nothing  like  austerity  about  him.  In  his  family  he  is  all 
pleasantness — sings  and  plays  with  his  children  and  is  as 
one  of  them.  Some  of  the  pleasantest  hours  I  ever  spent 
have  been  passed  with  him  in  his  family.  He  is  passion¬ 
ately  fond  of  music,  and  we  can  at  any  time  make  up  a 
choir  in  the  family.” 

The  letter  suggests  a  growing  intimacy  with  the  family, 
and  the  pleasant  hours  were  not  all  spent  with  Mr.  Fin¬ 
ney.  The  oldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Finney,  who  would  have 
graduated  at  the  age  of  seventeen  if  she  had  not  given  up 
her  course  to  marry  Professor  William  Cochran  and  go  with 
him  to  New  York  City,  had  returned  to  her  father’s  house 
— a  widow  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  She  had  a  little  son  who 
was  six  months  old  at  the  time  this  letter  was  written. 
Some  of  the  “pleasantest  hours”  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
her  society,  and  even  the  baby  proved  a  strong  attraction 
to  the  young  man,  who  had  not  seen  his  own  home  and 
his  baby  brother  for  more  than  two  years.  There  were 
doubtless  wise  people  in  Oberlin  in  those  days — as  there 
have  been  since — who  noted  the  signs  of  the  times  and 
foretold  just  what  these  young  people  were  coming  to;  but 
they  did  not  know  it,  until  the  end  of  the  fall  term,  1848, 
when  Dolson  came  to  bid  Helen  good-by,  on  the  eve  of  his 
journey  home,  and  the  emotions  of  both,  at  parting,  were 
too  strong  to  be  concealed.  He  went  home  an  engaged 
man — engaged  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  a  widow  with  one 
child.  This  insured  his  return  in  the  spring. 

Dolson  kept  with  his  class  until  the  fall  of  18^9.  He 
then  felt  that  he  must  either  go  faster,  or  abandon  his 
*  The  allusion  is  to  Miller  and  the  Second  Adventists. 
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course  and  seek  employment.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
feeling  was  the  fact  that  his  father,  whose  business  had 
been  falling  off  owing  to  the  great  panic  of  1847,  had  gone 
to  California  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  retrieve  his  fortunes, 
and  the  outcome  of  this  venture  no  one  could  foresee.  Mr. 
Finney  came  to  the  rescue ;  and  it  was  agreed  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  fall  term,  1849,  he  should  be  married  and  make 
his  home  at  the  Finney  house,  study  during  the  winter, 
take  the  last  two  years  of  his  course  in  one,  and  begin  the 
study  of  theology  in  the  fall  of  1850.  My.  Finney  then 
started  for  England,  to  labor  as  an  evangelist  for  two  or 
three  years.  On  Thanksgiving  Day,  1849,  Dolson  took 
upon  himself  the  cares  of  a  husband  and  father  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  two  thousand  people,  who  assembled  in  the  First 
Church  to  see  him  married.  Dr.  John  Morgan  performed 
the  ceremony.  Recitations  ceased;  but  study  went  on 
apace.  At  the  end  of  the  vacation  and  at  the  end  of  each 
term  he  was  examined  in  the  studies  pursued  by  the  Senior 
class  and  his  own  class,  and  pa.ssed.  He  began  the  study 
of  Theology,  and  had  made  satisfactory  progress  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew  Exegesis,  Harmony,  etc.,  and  was  deep  in  the 
intricacies  of  Systematic  Theology,  when  Mr.  Finney  re¬ 
turned  in  May,  1851.  Mr.  Finney  had  had  a  wonderful 
series  of  revivals  in  England,  and  converts  were  made  by 
tens  of  thousands.  Coming  back,  worn  out  by  his  labors, 
he  was  disturbed  to  find  a  young  man  in  his  own  family 
deep  about  the  very  foundations  of  religion.  Dol¬ 
son  was  studying  those  problems, 

“  Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate — 

Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute,” 

which  every  man  who  essays  to  be  the  religious  guide  of 
others  should  work  out,  at  some  time  and  in  some  way,  for 
himself.  He  was  debating  these  questions  with  himself 
and  with  others  with  intense  earnestness.  His  whole  fu¬ 
ture  depended  upon  his  finding  sure  ground  on  which  to 
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stand.  It  is  possible  that  there  was  more  of  the  debater^ 
than  the  seeker  after  truths  in  his  manner,  and  that  when 
he  was  testing  doctrines  he  seemed  rather  to  wish  to  over¬ 
throw  them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  came  a  day,  late  in 
the  summer,  when  Mr.  Finney  said  to  him,  after  a  partic* 
ularly  warm  discussion,  “  Dolson,  you  are  not  honest.  You 
do  not  want  to  see  the  truth.”  If  he  had  stabbed  the 
young  man,  he  could  not  have  hurt  him  more.  In  that 
awful  moment  he  saw  all  his  hopes  and  ambition  dashed 
to  earth.  If  theology  was  not  a  science  permitting  of  free 
inquiry  and  intellectual  apprehension,  he  could  go  no  fur¬ 
ther.  Whether  it  was  or  not,  the  word  spoken  had  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  studying  in  Oberlin,  or 
to  remain  in  his  father’s  house.  No  man,  then,  or  there¬ 
after,  in  all  his  long  and  useful  life,  had  the  right  to  call 
Jacob  D.  Cox  dishonest.  Dependence  upon  a  man  who 
could  think  him  so,  was  intolerable.  Dr.  Morgan,  who 
was  present  and  saw  the  deadly  effect  of  the  words  uttered, 
said,  with  trembling  voice,  “Brother  Finney,  Brother  Fin¬ 
ney,  you  must  not  say  that.  I  believe  Dolson  is  honest”; 
and  for  these  kind  words  uttered  iii  the  hour  of  greatest 
anguish  he  had  ever  known.  General  Cox  held  Dr.  Morgan 
in  loving  remembrance  ever  after.  But  the  blow  had 
fallen.  Dolson  applied  immediately  for  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Warren,  Ohio,  of 
which  he  chanced  to  hear,  secured  it,  and  left  Oberlin  with 
his  wife,  his  adopted  son,  and  a  little  girl  of  his  own,  then 
about  a  year  old.^ 

*  In  justice  to  Mr.  Finney,  it  must  be  said  that  he  probably  never  real¬ 
ized  what  a  wound  he  had  inflicted.  He  always  manifested  a  fatherly 
solicitude  for  the  young  man  and  his  family,  called  on  him  frequently 
when  passing  to  and  fro  on  his  journeys  East,  tendered  financial  assist¬ 
ance  when  the  pinch  of  poverty  was  felt,  left  his  daughter,  Julia,  in  their 
care  for  a  year  or  more  at  a  time,  and  expressed  an  ever-growing  regard 
for  his  son-in-law.  They  discussed  freely  professional  ethics,  politics, 
the  practical  affairs  of  life;  but  Theology  was  never  again  the  subject  of 
their  conversation. 
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If  there  had  been  more  patience  on  one  side,  or  less  sen¬ 
sitiveness  on  the  other,  matters  might  not  have  reached 
this  crisis ;  he  might  have  solved  his  doubts  as  many  an¬ 
other  honest  man  has  done,  as  Mr.  Finney  himself  did  after 
three  years  of  anxious  questioning,  during  which  he  was 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  infidel,  and  Jacob  D.  Cox  might 
have  been  one  of  the  most  polished,  cultured,  and  able 
preachers  of  his  generation.  But  preaching  is  not  the  on¬ 
ly  service  God  calls  man  to  do  for  his  fellow-men.  It  is 
not  certain  even  that  it  is  the  highest  service.  At  any 
rate,  God  reserved  this  man  for  other  service,  which  no 
preacher  would  have  had  a  chance  to  render,  in  the  great 
conflict  which  was  near  at  hand. 

Warren  was  a  pleasant  village  of  about  two  thousand  in¬ 
habitants,  and  boasted,  in  good  New  England  fashion,  of 
its  ailcestry,  culture,  and  refinement.  While  teaching,  he 
studied  law,  and  in  the  summer  of  1853  began  its  prac¬ 
tice.  The  bar  of  Warren  was  at  this  time  quite  noted  for 
ability  and  high  professional  standing.  It  included  such 
men  as  Matthew  Birchard  and  Rufus  P.  Ranney,  ex-judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio;  Milton  Sutliff,  elected  Su¬ 
preme  Court  judge  under  the  new  constitution;  John 
Hutchins  and  E.  B.  Taylor,  afterward  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  ;  and  a  number  of  others  who  would  have  taken  high 
rank  at  any  bar  in  the  State.  The  struggle  of  the  young 
man  to  acquire  a  practice  against  such  odds  was  severe  and 
protracted,  and  he  felt  the  pinch  of  poverty  for  three  years, 
before  he  was  cheered  with  the  prospect  of  professional 
success.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  writes : — 

“It’s  slow  business  working  into  a  practice  which  will 
enable  me  to  live  comfortably.  .  .  .  Our  profession  seems 
to  be  a  practical  exemplification  of  the  old  saw  that  ‘one 
shouldn’t  go  into  the  water  till  lie  knows  how  to  swim.’ 
A  lawyer  cannot  get  business  till  he  is  doing  a  great  deal 
pi  it. . .  .  To  do  a  great  deal  of  business  without  having 
It  to  do ;  to  show  people  that  you  can  do  it,  although  you 
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have  none  of  it  to  do  the  showing  with ;  and  thus  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  practice,  which  nevertheless  you  must  have  before 
people  will  give  it  to  you !  There !  Do  you  comprehend 
that?  ” 

He  had,  however,  no  thought  of  giving  up,  or  turn¬ 
ing  aside  from  his  profession,  and  in  1856  the  tide  set  in, 
which,  for  five  years,  bore  him  steadily  on  toward  fortune 
and  professional  eminence. 

His  energy  was  never  limited  to  the  bread-and-butter 
work  of  the  day.  As  he  said,  in  one  of  his  letters, — 

“  My  life  of  business  and  public  activity  is  a  thing  by 
itself,  and  I  have  another  life  of  thought,  study,  feeling, 
which  I  keep  apart  from  the  first  jealously.” 

If  he  had  allowed  his  duties  as  teacher  to  absorb  all 
his  time  and  strength,  he  would  not  have  become  a 
lawyer.  If  he  had  idled  away  his  time  while  waiting 
for  practice,  or  had  allowed  his  law  practice,  when  it 
came,  to  monopolize  his  time,  he  would  never  have 
become  a  scholar,  a  writer,  a  general,  or  a  statesman. 
He  led  the  chorus  choir  of  twelve  or  fifteen  voices  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  organized  and  led  for  years  the 
Choral  Union.  He  found  an  old-school  physician  who 
could  play  the  flute,  and  a  homeopathic  physician  who 
played  the  violin,  and  he  accomplished  the  seeming  im¬ 
possibility  of  making  them  dwell  together  in  harmony  sev¬ 
eral  hours  each  week.  They  met  usually  at  his  house;  he 
took  down  his  own  violin ;  and  together  they  played  such 
trios  as  they  could  find,  or  adapt  for  their  instruments. 

His  fullness  of  information,  readiness  of  speech,  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  everything  that  tended  to  the  public  good 
were  so  well  known  that  he  was  frequently  called  on  for 
public  addresses  on  all  sorts  of  occasions,  and  he  rarely  re¬ 
fused  to  respond.  In  the  year  1853,  alone,  he  delivered  an 
address  on  “Music”  before  a  Band  Convention  held  at 
Warren ;  an  address  on  “  Fairs  ”  before  the  Trumbull  Ag- 
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ricultural  Society,  at  the  opening  of  their  new  fair  grounds, 
and  a  lecture  on  the  “  Emancipation  of  Science”  before  the 
Columbiana  County  Teachers’  Association,  at  Salem. 
These  were  all  carefully  prepared,  packed  with  informa¬ 
tion,  abounding  in  philosophical  reflections,  and  perfect  in 
their  literary  finish. 

He  studied  the  Pitman  system  of  shorthand  and  became 
an  expert  reporter,  taking  down  the  testimony  of  witnesses, 
the  charge  of  the  Court,  etc.,  in  cases  where  he  was  not 
formally  retained  and  his  name  did  not  appear  as  “  of 
counsel.”^  His  readiness  to  serve  “without  rank  or  emol¬ 
uments”  gained  him  many  friends,  and  led  to  fuller  op¬ 
portunity  later  on.  In  the  spring  of  1854  he  organized 
the  “Home  Literary  Union,”  composed  of  six  or  seven 
married  men  and  their  wives,  afid  eight  or  ten  unmarried 
people  of  both  sexes.  The  “Union”  met,  fortnightly,  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  and  winter,  at  the  homes  of  the  members,  and 
the  programs  consisted  of  music,  essays,  poems,  discussions, 
games,  and  an  “  Anonymous  Box,”  to  which,  under  the 
seal  of  secrecy  as  to  authorship,  the  members  contributed 
such  little  squibs  as  did  not  deserve  the  formal  title  of  es¬ 
says.  Not  all  of  the  members  were  writers.  Generous 
appreciation  is  ever  the  complement  of  genuine  effort. 
There  must  be  ears  to  hear,  as  well  as  words  to  speak,  and 
responsive  applause,  if  such  a  society  is  to  be  stimulating. 
Mr.  Cox  was  the  leading  spirit,  and  he  contributed  several 
articles  each  year.  In  response  to  inquiries,  fourteen  man¬ 
uscripts  in  his  handwriting  have  been  sent  to  me  by  those 

*  In  1855  he  attended  and  reported  a  debate  on  “Spiritualism  ’’  between 
J.  Tiffany  and  Rev.  Isaac  Errett  of  the  Disciples  Church,  which  attracted 
tnuch  attention  at  the  time.  The  debate  lasted  ten  days,  and  there  were 
two  sessions  of  two  and  a  half  hours  each,  every  day.  He  reported  the 
whole,  wrote  it  all  out,  and  published  it  in  a  volume  of  417  closely  print- 
ed  pages  (octavo)  within  three  months.  It  is  an  interesting  book  for  the 
•tudent  of  the  spiritualistic  movement;  but  its  chief  value  to  us  is  as  a 
monument  to  the  patience,  skill,  and  unflagging  industry  of  Jacob  D.  Cox. 
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who  have  treasured  them  for  more  than  forty  years.  How 
many  more  were  written  and  lost  will  never  be  known. 
The  “Union”  lasted  from  the  spring  of  1854  to  the  fall  of 
i860,  when  the  shadow  that  overhung  the  greater  “  Union” 
blotted  out  the  lesser. 

In  all  this  life  there  is  not  a  suggestion  of  war,  or  prep¬ 
aration  for  strife.  The  men  were  cultivating  the  graces 
and  refinements  of  life  in  the  society  of  cultured  and  ami¬ 
able  women.  They  were  neither  hazing  nor  being  hazed. 
They  were  not  making  brutes  of  themselves,  or  of  others. 
Yet  when  the  shock  of  battle  came,  this  little  “Union”  at 
Warren  furnished  four  splendid  officers,  whose  records  will 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  four  turned  out  of 
West  Point  during  the  same  period.  One  became  a  major- 
general,  commanded  the  Ninth  and  Twenty-third  Army 
Corps,  and  demonstrated  his  ability  to  command  an  army 
of  any  size  on  any  field ;  two  became  brigadier-generals 
and  brevet  major-generals ;  ^  one  was  a  colonel  of  cavalry 
and  brevet  brigadier-general.^  Of  the  others,  one  served 
four  years  in  Congress  as  the  immediate  successor  of  Joshua 
R.  Giddings;*  one  has  served  for  fifteen  years  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Oliio;^  one  became  Chancellor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas;®  one  became  general  counsel  of  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Railroad,  and  moved  to  Cleve¬ 
land;®  and  another  became  the  head  of  a  wholesale  dry- 
goods  house  in  Cleveland.’  Was  it  merely  a  happy  chance 
that  so  many  of  this  little  club  rose  to  eminence  in  after 
life,  or  was  there  something  in  their  training  and  associa¬ 
tions  that  fitted  them  for  grave  crises,  high  responsibili¬ 
ties,  and  the  everlasting  struggle  between  right  and  wrong? 

Mr.  Cox  took  an  active  part  in  politics.  He  assisted  in 
organizing  the  Republican  party  in  Warren,  and  stumped 

‘General  M.  D.  Leggett  and  General  Emerson  Opdycke. 

*  General  Robert  W.  Ratliff.  ‘‘John  Hutchins.  <  William  T.  Spear. 

‘James  Marvin.  ®  Henry  C.  Ranney.  ^ Comfort  Adams. 
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Trumbull  and  the  adjoining  counties  in  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1856.  In  1859  he  was  nominated  for  the 
Ohio  Senate,  in  spite  of  his  earnest  protest.  He  was  forced 
to  run,  and  was  duly  elected.  Among  his  associates  were 
James  Monroe  and  James  A.  Garfield.  These  three  were 
known  as  the  “Radical  Triumvirate,”  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  shaping  legislation  and  in  the  exciting  debates  that 
marked  the  session  just  preceding  the  Civil  War. 

We  may  glance  at  his  personal  appearance  as  he  crossed 
the  threshold  of  public  life  and  became  aa  object  of  inter¬ 
est  to  others  than  his  fellow-townsmen.  He  was  just  six 
feet  in  height — very  erect  and  very  slender — his  weight 
about  one  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds.  His  hair  was 
fine,  dark  brown,  worn  rather  long,  and  always  brushed 
with  scrupulous  care.  His  beard  was  full  and,  when  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  long,  became  wavy.  His  complexion^  was 
clear,  and  quite  pale,  the  veins  showing  at  the  temple. 
His  features  were  clear-cut  and  refined.  His  prominent 
•  brow  betokened  deep  thought.  The  searching,  deep-set  eye 
was  that  of  a  man  who  saw  everything,  and  saw  clearly. 
The  acuteness  of  his  perception  was  remarkable.  If  a  pic¬ 
ture  was  hung  slightly  out  of  plumb,  an  ornament  mis¬ 
placed,  or  the  order  of  his  books  changed  on  a  shelf,  he 
saw  it  the  moment  he  entered  the  room.  He  was  active 
in  his  habits,  and  quick  and  graceful  in  his  movements. 
He  never  lounged,  except  when  seriously  ill,  and  never 
dawdled  along  the  street.  He  walked  from  his  home  in 
the  suburbs  to  his  office  at  a  four-mile  gait,  and  covered 
great  distances  in  his  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoon  walks 
through  the  woods.  Even  then  there  was  an  air  of  distinc¬ 
tion  about  the  man, — an  air  which  grows  upon  every  man 

’  Fullness  of  habit  and  the  too  florid  complexion  came  with  old  age 
and  exposure  to  wind  and  sun,  in  his  summer  cruises  along  the  New 
England  coast. 
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whose  thoughts  go  beyond  his  immediate  surroundings, 
and  rise  above  the  level  of  mere  bread-winning. 

At  Columbus  he  met  Governor  William  Dennison,  one 
of  the  most  courteous  and  refined  gentlemen  that  ever  en¬ 
tered  public  life.  Between  these  kindred  spirits  it  was  a 
case  of  “love  at  first  sight,”  and  the  warmth  of  their 
friendship  never  diminished.*  In  the  spring  of  i860.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dennison  appointed  Mr.  Cox  Brigadier-General  of 
the  Ohio  Militia.  It  was  intended  by  the  Governor  as  a 
compliment,  and  regarded  by  his  friends  at  home  as  a  good 
joke.  On  his  return  to  Warren,  after  the  first  session  of 
the  Legislature,  they  planned  a  little  reception  for  him  at 
the  house  of  John  Hutchins,  M.  C.,  and  made  witty 
speeches  of  congratulation,  in  which  the  “battle  of  Quim- 
by  Hill,”  the  “crossing  of  the  Mahoning,”  and  the  “cap¬ 
ture  of  Stevens  Point”  were  enumerated  as  achievements 
of  the  “future  Napoleon.”  They  had  ransacked  the  book¬ 
stores  and  found  some  old  books  which  they  presented 
him, — “Army  Regulations,”  Muller’s  “Field  Engineer,”, 
published  at  London  in  1760,  and  “Forbes’  Volunteer’s 
Manual.”  He  accepted  their  badinage  in  good  part,  re¬ 
plied  in  a  humorous  vein ;  then,  suddenly  changing  his 
tone,  he  spoke  with  deep  earnestness  about  the  possibility 
of  coming  war,  foreshadowed  by  the  troubles  in  “bleeding 
Kansas,”  the  Wellington  Rescue,  the  John  Brown  raid,  the 
determination  of  the  South  to  extend  slavery,  and  their 
growing  arrogance  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  He  made  a 
serious  study  of  these  books,  presented  to  him  in  jest.  He 
read  Napier’s  Peninsular  War  and  other  military  histories. 
Not  finding  all  he  wanted,  he  purchased  Hardee’s  “  Rifle 
and  Light  Infantry  Tactics”  and  Jomini’s  great  works  on 
“Grand  Military  Operations”  and  “Napoleon,”  with  their 
valuable  maps  and  plans  of  battle.  He  studied  these,  as 

*  In  honor  of  this  friend,  General  Cox  named  his  youngest  son,  born  at 
Columbus,  December  8,  1867,  Dennison  Cox. 
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he  did  everything  else  he  undertook,  with  a  determination 
to  master  the  science.  The  very  landscape  took  on  for 
him  a  new  interest,  as  presenting  a  possible  field  of  con¬ 
flict.  He  and  Garfield  got  out  their  war  books  and  maps, 
and  studied  military  problems  together,  during  the  session 
of  1860-61. 

After  the  firing  on  Sumter  and  the  call  for  troops,  he 
devoted  himself  day  and  night  to  assisting  the  Governor 
to  enroll  and  equip  the  volunteers  for  service.  He  was 
commissioned  “Brigadier-General  of  Ohio  State  Volun¬ 
teers,”  April  23,  1861.  If  any  man  had  good  excuses  for 
not  going  to  war,  he  was  one.  His  friend  Garfield  urged 
him  not  to  go.  He  had  a  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and 
six  children,  the  oldest  thirteen  years,  and  the  youngest 
three  months  old.  They  lived  in  a  house  which  was 
mortgaged  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  large  part  of  the 
purchase  money.  He  was  delicate  in  appearance  and,  two 
years  before,  had  been  for  days  at  the  point  of  death,  from 
quinsy,  due  to  exposure  on  one  of  his  professional  journeys 
in  an  open  sleigh.  He  had  a  serious  attack  of  diphtheria 
in  January,  1861.  How  long  could  such  a  man  stand  the 
rigors  of  camp  life  and  service  in  the  open  field? 

He  was  not  carried  away  by  enthusiasm.  He  indulged  in 
no  illusions  as  to  the  nature  of  war’s  perils.  He  felt  that  a 
bullet  might  find  him  in  the  first  skirmish  and  lay  him  low. 
What  then  would  become  of  his  family?  Nevertheless, 
some  one  must  go,  and  who,  if  not  a  leader  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party?  He  resolved  to  do  his  duty,  and  leave  all  the 
consequences  to  his  Heavenly  Father.  He  just  as  truly 
gave  up  his  life  for  his  country,  the  day  he  accepted  his 
commission,  as  any  man  who  died  on  the  field  of  battle. 
He  gave  it,  once  for  all,  and  was  never  troubled,  or  in 
doubt  about  it,  afterwards.  This  was  the  secret  of  his 
steadfast  courage  and  unshrinking  performance  of  duty  on 
many  bloody  fields  and  in  many  perilous  situations.  His 
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courage  was  not  whiskey-fed ;  nor  did  he  work  himself  up 
into  a  frenzy,  and  go  charging  about  with  the  “  light  of 
battle”  in  his  eye,  as  many  did,  who  perhaps  would  have 
gone  to  the  rear,  if  they  had  allowed  themselves  to  think. 
He  felt  that  the  lives  and  the  honor  of  his  men  were  com* 
initted  to  his  care;  he  must  keep  a  cool  head  at  all  times; 
think  quickly;  act  intelligently;  and  if  the  messenger  of 
death  came,  as  it  might  at  any  moment,  it  would  find  him 
doing  his  full  duty.  His  constant  study  for  the  welfare  of 
his  men  and  their  proper  conduct  on  the  march,  in  camp 
and  on  the  battle-field,  doubtless  steadied  his  nerves.  He 
could  not  worry  about  himself,  when  there  were  so  many 
others  to  worry  about.  It  is  marvelous  how  his  life  was 
spared.  He  never  received  a  scratch.  He  never  had  a 
horse  killed  under  him,  although  at  South  Mountain,  An- 
tietam,  Resaca,  Franklin,  and  Kinston  officers,  men,  and 
horses  were  killed  all  around  him.^  A  bullet  cut  off  the 

*  At  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  he  directed  the  movements  of  the 
Ninth  Army  Corps  from  early  morning  until  five  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  when  General  Reno,  its  commander,  came  on  the  field.  He  spoke 
a  few  words  to  General  Cox,  rode  a  little  to  one  side,  and  was  brought 
back  in  fifteen  minutes — dead.  At  Resaca,  he  was  conferring  with  Gen¬ 
erals  Manson  and  Harker  when  a  shell  exploded  in  their  midst,  wound¬ 
ing  Harker,  and  so  injuring  Manson  that  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from 
the  service.  In  the  Atlanta  Campaign  he  was  riding  with  one  of  his  aides 
through  a  densely  wooded  country  when  they  suddenly  came  out  on  a 
rebel  rifle  pit  and  were  welcomed  by  a  discharge  of  musketry.  His  aide 
fell  dead  and  he  heard  the  scream  of  bullets  all  about  him,  but  not  one 
touched  him.  In  the  battle  of  Franklin  he  rode  to  the  center  just  as  the 
break  occurred.  His  horse  plunged  violently  and  trembled  all  over  with 
fear.  One  of  his  aides  was  killed  at  his  side.  General  Stanley  came  rid¬ 
ing  up,  and  in  an  instant  his  horse  was  shot  down  and  Stanley  himself 
received  a  wound  in  the  neck  which  bled  profusely,  compelled  him  to 
retire,  and  practically  disabled  him  for  the  rest  of  the  war.  At  the  sec¬ 
ond  battle  of  Kinston,  the  firing  seemed  to  be  concentrated  for  a  time  on 
the  General.  General  Greene,  of  his  staff,  had  his  horse  shot  under  him, 
one  orderly  had  an  arm  taken  off  by  a  shell,  two  others  were  wounded, 
and  several  horses  were  killed.  Yet,  when  it  was  all  over.  General  Cox 
sat  uninjured  and  unmoved,  peering  through  his  field-glass  to  see  what 
extra  force  was  needed,  if  any,  to  repel  the  assault. 
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lower  half  of  his  scabbard  at  Antietam,^  and  that  was  the 
only  missile  of  death  that  ever  left  its  mark  on  his  personal 
outfit. 

The  juvenile  impression  of  a  general,  as  one  who  goes 
charging  about,  waving  a  bloody  sword  and  roaring  out 
commands  and  oaths  learned  in  Flanders,  was  also  the 
popular  one  for  a  time;  and  even  the  soldiers  were  long  in 
learning  that  an  ounce  of  quiet  thought  is  worth  a  pound 
of  swagger  and  pretense.  General  Cox  was  a  quiet  man 
and,  except  in  great  emergencies,  like  the -crisis  at  Frank* 
lin,  issued  his  orders  in  writing,  and  sent  them  through 
his  aides.  There  was  nothing  of  the  theatrical  in  his 
make-up.  Transferred  from  one  command  to  another 
many  times,  he  had  difficulties  with  both  men  and  officers, 
who  at  first  misunderstood  his  manner,  distrusted  his  abil¬ 
ity,  and  supposed  they  could  take  liberties.  They  soon 
learned  that  this  quiet  man  had  mastered  his  profession, 
knew  what  was  due  to  his  position,  and  was  nearly  as  re¬ 
spectful  of  self  as  he  was  of  others^  and,  when  it  became 
necessary  to  check  presumption,  they  felt  the  grip  of  the 
iron  hand  beneath  the  velvet  glove.  There  were  some 
good  officers  who  were  loud  and  showy,  and  made  splendid 
figures  in  battle.  Hooker,  Hancock,  Logan,  are  types; 
but  as  the  war  progressed,  men  learned  to  rely  more  and 
more  on  the  quiet  men,  who  applied  their  hearts  unto  wis¬ 
dom  and  vaunted  not  themselves — the  silent  Grant,  the 
modest,  unassuming  McPherson,  the  dignified  Thomas,  the 
Christian  gentleman,  Oliver  O.  Howard.  The  noisy,  fussy 
“dogs  of  war”  were  kept  in  the  backyard.  The  modest, 
thoughtful  men  could  be  relied  on  to  do  their  duty ;  the 
haughty  and  vainglorious  were  apt  to  wreck  the  enter¬ 
prises  committed  to  their  care,  while  puffing  themselves, 
and  seeking  their  personal  aggrandizement  at  the  expense 
of  others,  chiefly  men  in  the  ranks. 

^In  this  action  his  corps  lost  2,349  men  out  of  13,819. 

VOL.  LVIII.  No.  231.  4 
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A  brief  outline  of  General  Cox’s  more  important  military 
services  is  all  that  is  possible  in  the  space  at  my  disposal. 
In  July,  1861,  he  was  sent  to  the  Kanawha  Valley  with 
only  3,400  men,  to  drive  out  Wise  with  4,000  men.  Mc¬ 
Clellan  ordered  him  to  detach  one  of  his  regiments  to  Rip¬ 
ley  and  another  to  Guyandotte,  places  one  hundred  miles 
apart  by  the  river,  thus  reducing  his  column  of  attack  to 
about  2,000.  Either  McClellan  had  unbounded  confidence 
in  General  Cox,  or  he  designed  that  he  should  be  defeated, 
in  order  to  add  lustre  to  his  own  achievements.  He  him¬ 
self  had  taken  20,000  troops,  the  picked  regiments  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  to  oppose  an  army  no  larger  than  Wise’s. 
General  Cox  advanced  as  far  as  Tyler  Mountain,  where  he 
found  the  enemy  entrenched,  and  was  obliged  to  wait  un¬ 
til  his  detached  regiments  could  join  him.  He  then  flanked 
Wise  out  of  his  position,  drove  him  up  the  valley,  occu¬ 
pied  Charleston  and  Gauley  Bridge,  and  captured  1,500 
stand  of  arms  and  large  stores  of  munitions  of  war.  Wise 
was  reenforced  by  Floyd  with  4,000  more  men.  General 
Cox’s  force  was  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Twelfth 
and  Twenty-first  Ohio.  He  fortified  Gauley  Bridge,  estab¬ 
lished  advanced  posts,  kept  scouting  parties  moving  in  all 
directions,  and  by  his  activity  deceived  the  enemy  and 
kept  7,800  at  bay  for  more  than  a  month  with  only  1,800. 
In  September  General  Rosecrans  came  with  additional 
troops  and  took  command,  and,  not  long  after,  Floyd  occu¬ 
pied  Cotton  Mountain,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  New 
River,  from  which  his  cannon  commanded  Gauley  Bridge 
and  the  road  from  Charleston  by  which  all  the  supplies  were 
hauled  to  the  Union  Army.  Rosecrans  sent  two  large  col¬ 
umns  to  intercept  Floyd’s  retreat  and,  later,  ordered  General 
Cox  to  attack  in  front.  He  ferried  his  troops  across,  and  with 
the  Eleventh  Ohio  and  First  and  Second  Kentucky  scaled 
the  almost  perpendicular  cliffs,  and  drove  Floyd  off — a 
most  remarkable  feat  of  arms — but  the  other  commanders 
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did  not  put  in  an  appearance,  and  Floyd  got  away.  In  his 
official  report  of  this  campaign  General  Rosecrans  said : — 

“It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  say  to  the  commanding  General, 
that  I  have  found  General  Cox  prudent,  brave,  and  soldier¬ 
ly,  and  I  especially  commend  his  prudence  and  firmness  in 
occupying  Cotton  Hill.” 

During  the  winter  he  was  left  in  charge  of  the  District, 
with  headquarters  at  Charleston.  The  time  was  spent  in 
perfecting  the  drill  and  discipline  of  his  troops.  At  one 
time  he  was  ordered  to  take  his  three  oldest  Ohio  regi¬ 
ments  and  join  Buell  in  Kentucky,  and  would  have  been 
glad  to  go;  but  Rosecrans  protested  vigorously,  saying, 
among  other  things,  “General  Cox  is  the  only  reliable  man 
here,”  and  the  order  was  countermanded,  so  far  as  Gen¬ 
eral  Cox  was  concerned.  This  is  one  of  those  circumstances 
that  speak  louder  than  words.  No  one  of  his  commanders 
was  ever  willing  to  have  General  Cox  leave  him.^ 

In  the  spring  General  Rosecrans  was  relieved,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Cox  was  left  in  supreme  command  of  the  Kanawha 
district.  He  reported  to  General  Fremont,  in  April,  that 
he  had  8,500  seasoned  troops,  fit  for  any  service. 

After  McClellan’s  defeat  in  the  Seven  Days’  Battles,  Gen¬ 
eral  Cox  was  ordered  to  join  Pope  with  one  division  of 
3,500  men,  known  in  the  east  as  the  “  Kanawha  Division.” 
They  inarched  ninety  miles  over  rough  mountain  roads 
with  all  their  baggage  and  arms,  in  three  days  and  a  half, 
took  steamer  down  the  Kanawha  and  up  the  Ohio  to  Par¬ 
kersburg,  and  went  thence  by  rail  to  Washington,  where 
General  Cox  was  stationed  in  the  forts  on  Upton’s  and 
Munson’s  hills,  the  key  to  the  defenses  of  Washington. 

After  the  defeat  of  Pope,  Lee  invaded  Maryland,  and  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  set  out  in  pursuit — the  Kanawha 

‘  They  all  recognized  that  here  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  high 
character  who  would  do  his  duty  at  all  times  and  places,  and  do  it  fear¬ 
lessly  and  well. 
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Division  leading  the  advance.  The  stalwart  appearance 
of  the  men  on  the  march,  their  endurance,  their  prompt¬ 
ness  in  starting  and  their  freedom  from  straggling,  excited 
much  admiring  comment,  and  this  reflected  honor  on  their 
commander.  They  encountered  the  enemy’s  rear-guard  at 
the  Monocacy,  and  drove  it  back  through  Frederick. 

On  the  second  day  after,  they  charged  and  carried  the 
heights  of  South  Mountain  at  Fox’s  Gap,  about  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  held  their  ground  against  repeated  at¬ 
tacks,  until  the  rest  of  the  Ninth  Corps  came  up  to  their 
support  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  five  hours  from  the  time 
of  the  first  charge,  until  the  first  supports  reached  them, 
and  they  had  carried  the  heights  and  held  them  against 
more  than  double  their  own  force.^  This  habit  of  taking 
advanced  positions  and  holding  on  against  all  odds,  until 
supports  arrived,  became  characteristic  of  General  Cox. 
After  the  death  of  General  Reno,^  the  command  of  the 
Ninth  Corps  devolved  on  General  Cox,  and  he  retained  it  un¬ 
til  after  the  battle  of  Anlietam,  and  directed  all  its  move¬ 
ments  on  that  bloody  field.  After  the  so-called  “  Burnside 
bridge  ”  had  been  carried  by  a  gallant  charge  and  the  corps 
placed  in  battle  array  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Antietam, 
he  advanced  steadily,  driving  the  enemy  before  him,  and 
had  reached  the  outskirts  of  Sharpsburg,  when  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  in  left  and  rear  by  A.  P.  Hill’s  fresh  division  coin¬ 
ing  up  from  Harper’s  Ferry,  clad  in  new  F^ederal  uniforms 
and  well  supplied  with  P'ederal  guns  and  ammunition. 

The  Ninth  Corps  changed  front  and  held  its  ground,  but 
the  advance  on  Sharpsburg  was  checked.  General  Couch, 
who  had  been  instructed  to  “observe”  A.  P.  Hill,  neither 
prevented  Hill’s  coming  nor  came  himself;  McClellan 
would  not  send  any  of  the  26,000  troops  held  in  reserve  to 

*  The  losses  of  the  Kanawha  Division  in  this  action  were  442  killed  and 
wounded.  Colonel  (afterwards  President)  Hayes  was  among  the  wounded. 

•  See  anle,  page  454,  note. 
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the  support  of  General  Cox,  and  the  opportunity  for  then 
and  there  destroying  Lee’s  army  was  lost.  On  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  Generals  Burnside  and  McClellan,  General 
Cox  was  appointed  Major-General  of  United  States  Volun¬ 
teers  “for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  battles  of 
South  Mountain  and  Antietam,”  October  6,  1862. 

The  promotion  had  been  fully  earned.  He  had  success¬ 
fully  stood  every  test  that  could  be  applied.  As  an  inde¬ 
pendent  commander  in  the  field  he  had  advanced  and  held 
his  own  against  heavy  odds.  He  had  brought  the  army  in 
West  Virginia  to  a  high  state  of  discipline  arid  efficiency.  He 
had  commanded  a  corps  at  South  Mountain  and  Antietam 
with  conspicuous  ability.  His  fitness  to  command  was 
emphasized  by  what  had  happened  in  West  Virginia  dur¬ 
ing  his  absence  and  by  what  he  accomplished  on  his  re¬ 
turn,  for  he  was  sent  back  to  West  Virginia  immediately 
after  his  promotion.  Colonel  Lightburn,  a  loyal  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  officer,  was  left  in  command  of  the  district  with  5,000 
troops,  when  General  Cox  was  summoned  to  Washington. 
The  Confederate  General  Loring  moved  against  him  with 
an  equal  force,  and  Colonel  Lightburn,  instead  of  holding 
his  ground — as  General  Cox  had  done  the  year  before,  with 
barely  a  third  of  his  forces — beat  a  hasty  retreat,  burn¬ 
ing  bridges,  and  destroying  large  quantities  of  stores  at 
Gauley  Bridge  and  Charleston. 

When  General  Cox  was  sent  back  to  West  Virginia,  his 
Kanawha  Division  was  detached  to  go  with  him,  but  was 
stopped  at  Hancock,  ordered  on  other  service,  and  never 
reached  him.  General  Cox  retook  Charleston  and  Gauley 
Bridge,  and  reoccupicd  all  his  former  positions,  with  the 
very  troops  that  had  retreated,  and  against  the  very  troops 
that  had  driven  them  out.  He  remained  in  command  of 
the  district  during  the  winter.  Considering  the  means  at 
his  disposal,  no  army  officer,  east  or  west,  had  made  a  bet¬ 
ter  record.  He  rested  easy  in  the  assurance  that  his  ap- 
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pointment  as  Major-General  thus  earned,  would  be  prompt¬ 
ly  confirmed,  and  that  he  would  again  be  placed  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  corps.  But  the  Senate  claimed  that  Lincoln 
had  exceeded  his  authority  in  appointing  nine  new  major- 
generals.  Lincoln  claimed  that  the  law  authorizing  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  army  was  authority  enough  for  appointing 
additional  officers  to  command  the  new  troops.  The  con¬ 
troversy  was  carried  on  all  the  winter,  and  just  before  ad¬ 
journment  Congress  authorized  the  appointment  of  thirty 
major-generals,  twenty-one  more  than  the  President  had 
already  appointed.  Surely  General  Cox  would  be  con¬ 
firmed!  But  no!  some  understanding  was  reached  by 
which  the  President  withdrew  his  appointments,  and  sent 
in  a  new  list,  satisfactory  to  members  of  Congress,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Cox’s  name  was  not  on  the  list ! 

The  reasons — such  as  they  were — may  be  briefly  stated, 
(i)  General  McClellan  had  been  relieved  of  his  command 
under  such  circumstances  as  made  his  recommendation  a 
detriment,  instead  of  a  help.  (2)  General  Cox  had  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  doing  his 
duty  in  the  comparative  obscurity  of  West  Virginia.  (3) 
He  was  not  a  West-Pointer,  and  the  natural  jealousy  of  this 
class,  who  had  practical  control  of  the  War  Department, 
was  against  him.  (4)  As  a  politician,  he  was  not  known 
beyond  the  borders  of  Ohio,  and  there  was  no  one  to  urge 
his  appointment  on  political  grounds.  Vacancies  occurred 
frequently  thereafter,  but  there  was  always  some  one  on 
hand  to  fill  them,  who  had  friends  in  the  War  Department 
or  in  Congress.* 

'  General  Cox  was  twent)'-fourth  on  the  list  of  brigadiers  when  first 
appointed.  All  but  seven  of  his  ranking  officers  had  been  promoted,  and 
four  of  the  remaining  seven  resigned.  Eighty-three  of  his  juniors  were 
promoted  over  his  head,  many  of  whom  held  rank  bilow  that  of  colonel, 
while  he  was  commanding  a  corps.  It  was  General  Cox’s  fortune  to 
serve  during  the  war  under  no  less  than  ten  officers  who  were  his  own 
juniors  in  1861.  There  were  no  sound  military  reasons  why,  at  the  time 
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It  was  a  great  disappointment,  and  all  the  more  dis¬ 
couraging  from  the  fact,  which  now  became  evident, 
that  no  volunteer  officer  could  attain  high  rank,  no  matter 
what  his  services,  unless  he  had  a  “  political  pull.”  The 
question  has  sometimes  been  tauntingly  asked,  “What  vol¬ 
unteer  officer  ever  won  great  distinction  as  commander  of 
an  army  in  the  field?  Grant,  Sherman,  Thomas,  Sheridan, 
and  Schofield  were  all  West* Pointers.”  So  also  were  some 
of  the  greatest  failures  of  the  war.  The  question  may  be 
answered  by  another,  “What  volunteer,  who  was  not  a  prom¬ 
inent  politician  like  Banks,  or  Butler,  was  ever  given  a 
chance  to  command  a  great  army  in  the  field?”  But  General 
Cox  did  not  enter  the  army  for  rank  or  glory,  and,  discour¬ 
aging  as  his  treatment  was,  he  continued  to  render  distin¬ 
guished  service  in  his  old  rank  of  brigadier-general  for 
nearly  two  years  more  before  he  was  finally  promoted,  on 
the  urgent  and  oft-repeated  recommendations  of  Generals 
Schofield,  Sherman,  and  Thomas.  From  April  to  Decem¬ 
ber,  1863,  he  was. in  command  of  the  military  district  of 
Ohio.  During  that  time  he  directed  the  movements  that 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  John  Morgan  and  his  raiders,  and 
defeated  a  plot  to  release  the  Confederate  prisoners  on  John¬ 
son’s  Island,  Sandusky  Bay.  In  December,  1863,  he  went 
to  East  Tennessee,  at  the  request  of  Burnside,  to  take  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Twenty-third  Army  Corps.  In  the  spring, 
the  Twenty-third  Corps  joined  Sherman  for  the  Atlanta 
Campaign,  and  the  part  assigned  it  was  a  most  important 
one.  While  Thomas,  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
held  the  center  strongly,  it  executed  flanking  movements 
first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other.  General  Cox,  as 
ranking  brigadier,  was  in  actual  command  of  the  corps 
much  of  the  time,  and  his  work  in  this  campaign  alone 
of  their  appointment,  any  of  these,  except  Thomas  and  Burnside,  should 
have  had  the  preference  over  General  Cox,  and  if  I  were  to  name  most 
of  the  others,  few  would  Ije  able  to  recall  what  they  had  done  to  de¬ 
serve  such  promotion. 
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would  stamp  him  as  the  peer  of  any  officer  in  that  army, 
except  possibly  Sherman  himself.  Troops  engaged  in 
flanking  operations  must  be  able  to  make  long  and  rapid 
marches,  to  intrench  quickly,  and  hold  on  tenaciously 
when  they  reach  their  goal.  There  must  be  mutual  trust 
and  confidence  between  them  and  their  commander.  He 
must  feel  that  they  will  do  all  that  he  asks  them  to  do, 
and  they  must  feel  that  he  will  call  upon  them  to  endure 
no  unnecessary  hardships  and  encounter  no  needless  perils. 
He  must  be  alert,  quick  to  see  and  occupy  a  position  which 
not  only  enfilades  the  enemy’s  line  or  threatens  his  com¬ 
munications,  but  is  capable  of  being  defended  against 
heavy  odds  until  supports  can  be  brought  up.  The  work 
requires  independent  judgment,  courage,  intelligence,  self- 
reliance,  and  reliance  upon  the  commander-in-chief.  “  Hold 
the  fort,  for  I  am  coming,”  is  always  understood.  During 
the  Atlanta  Campaign  his  command  became  so  expert  in 
the  matter  of  field  entrenchments  that  it  could  cover  its 
whole  front  with  earthworks  in  fifteen  minutes. 

Before  Dalton  he  held  a  position  on  the  extreme  left 
flank,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  army  by  a  high  and 
rocky  ridge.  His  opponent  in  the  trenches  was  that  fierce 
fighter,  John  B.  Hood.  When  the  movement  on  Resaca 
commenced,  he  was  directed  to  withdraw  from  his  perilous 
position,  and  did  so,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  and  in  broad 
daylight,  marching  his  second  line  to  the  rear,  making  it 
lie  down  and,  when  it  was  in  position,  retiring  his  first 
line  to  its  rear,  and  so  on  until  the  movement  was  com¬ 
pleted.  It  was  so  well  ordered  that  the  enemy  did  not 
dare  to  attack.  Both  Schofield  and  Sherman  were  enthu¬ 
siastic.  In  his  official  report,  Schofield  said,  the  movement 
was  “a  delicate  and  difficult  one,  owing  to  the  character  of 
the  ground,  the  position  and  strength  of  the  enemy,  and 
our  comparative  isolation  from  the  main  army,”  and  added, 
“  I  regarded  it  as  a  complete  test  of  the  quality  of  my 
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troops,  which  I  had  not  before  had  opportunity  of  seeing 
manceuvre  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.”  Sherman  sent 
his  congratulations,  saying,  “It  was  described  to  me  by 
Captain  Poe,  as  seen  from  the  mountain,  as  very  hand¬ 
some.” 

At  Resaca,  General  Cox  with  his  division  carried  and 
held  a  very  important  salient  on  the  right  of  the  rebel 
lines.  In  that  action  his  division  lost  562  men.  At  Cass- 
ville.  General  Johnston  had  drawn  up  the  rebel  army  in 
line  of  battle,  and  issued  orders  for  a  general  engagement. 
General  Cox  appeared  in  a  threatening  position  on  the 
right  flank  of  his  army,  Hood  and  Polk  sent  word  that 
their  position  was  untenable,  and  Johnston  retreated,  in¬ 
stead  of  fighting.  While  the  battle  of  Kennesaw  was  rag¬ 
ing,  General  Cox  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  army  made 
a  “demonstration,”  as  it  was  called,  to  attract  the  enemy’s 
attention,  and  draw  off  troops  from  the  center.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  he  seized  and  held  a  commanding  eminence, 
three  miles  from  the  Union  lines,  threatening  Johnston’s 
communications,  and  forced  him  to  retreat  across  the  Chat¬ 
tahoochee  after  having  won  the  battle  of  Kennesaw.  At 
the  close  of  the  Atlanta  Campaign,  General  Schofield  earn¬ 
estly  recommended  General  Cox’s  promotion,  saying, 
among  other  things, — 

“I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  I  have  never  seen  a 
more  able  and  efficient  division  commander.  General 
Cox  is  possessed  of  a  very  high  order  of  talent  and  supe¬ 
rior  education.  As  a  commander  he  is  discreet,  ener¬ 
getic,  and  brave.  As  a  just  reward  for  long,  faithful, 
and  efficient  service,  and  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  army 
and  the  country,  I  earnestly  recommend  that  Brigadier- 
General  J.  D.  Cox  be  appointed  Major-General  of  Volun¬ 
teers.” 

General  Sherman  forwarded  this  recommendation  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Hallock,  indorsing  General  Cox  as  an  “actual  divi- 
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sion  commander,”  “of  marked  courage,  capacity,  and 
merit,”  “qualified  to  separate  command.” 

General  Cox  commanded  the  Twenty-third  Corps  through¬ 
out  the  Franklin  and  Nashville  campaign.  After  Hood 
had  crossed  the  Duck  River  above  Columbia,  and  was 
pushing  for  the  rear  of  the  Union  army.  General  Cox 
held  the  crossing  at  Columbia  until  after  nightfall,  when 
he  withdrew  and  marched  to  Spring  Hill,  eleven  miles 
north  of  Columbia.  Near  that  place  they  found  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  Hood’s  army  encamped  so  near  the  road  along 
which  they  had  to  march,  that  our  men  could  see  tlieir 
camp-fires  and  hear  their  voices.  When  asked  what  he 
would  have  done,  if  the  rebels  had  attacked  him  in  flank 
as  he  was  passing  by.  General  Cox  said,  quietly,  “We  were 
all  prepared;  our  men  would  have  faced  to  the  right;  onr 
flank  would  have  become  our  front;  and  the  rebels  would 
have  had  a  fight.”  Reaching  Spring  Hill  at  midiiight, 
General  Cox  was  directed  to  go  on  to  Franklin,  twelve 
miles  farther,  and  entrench  a  position  so  as  to  protect  the 
crossing  of  the  Harpeth  River  at  that  point.  So,  after 
fighting  all  day  on  November  29th  and  marching  all  night, 
the  Twenty-third  Corps  took  up  a  position  at  daybreak, 
just  south  of  the  town  of  Franklin,  fortified  a  line  about  a 
mile  long,  and  then  lay  down  in  the  trenches  to  sleep. 
The  trains  and  their  own  artillery  came  in  and  passed 
north  through  the  town.  The  artillery  of  the  Fourth 
Corps  was  placed  in  the  line  of  defense,  and  Opdycke’s 
Brigade  was  held  in  reserve,  just  back  of  the  center.*  Two 
brigades  of  the  Fourth  Corps  remained  in  an  exposed 
position  in  front,  until  overrun  and  driven  in  by  the 
charge  of  the  Confederate.s.  Our  men  reserved  their 
fire  at  the  center,  so  as  not  to  kill  their  own  comrades, 
and  the  Confederates  charged  up  to  and  carried  the 
breastworks  and  one  battery  of  artillery,  before  any  effect- 
•Opdycke  was  a  graduate  of  the  “  Home  Literary  Union  ”  at  Warren. 
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ive  resistance  could  be  offered.  The  little  army  in  the 
trenches  was  threatened  with  destruction.  General  Cox  rode 
to  the  center,  shouting,  waving  his  hat,  and  encouraging 
his  men.  The  rebel  yelling  and  the  crash  of  musketry 
at  short  range  was  appalling.^  He  never  expected  to 
come  out  of  the  mel^e  alive.  Then  Opdycke  charged. 
The  men  who  had  been  driven  from  the  breastworks 
rallied ;  a  new  line  was  entrenched,  slightly  in  rear  of 
the  other,  and  that  line  was  held  steadily  against  all 
assaults  of  the  enemy.  There  was  not  a  .sign  of  wav¬ 
ering  in  any  other  part  of  the  line,  and  the  firing  was 
so  well  sustained  that  the  rebels  who  lived  to  think, 
thought  all  our  men  were  armed  with  repeating  rifles.  The 
attack  began  about  four  o’clock,  and  in  less  than  two  hours 
the  fighting  was  practically  over.  Twenty-four  thousand 
Confederates  had  attacked  ten  thousand  Union  men,  and 
been  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  six  thousand  three  hundred, 
twenty-six  per  cent  of  their  whole  number.  Their  losses 
included  six  generals  killed,  six  wounded,  and  one  cap¬ 
tured;  six  colonels  killed,  fifteen  wounded,  and  two 
missing.  In  fact,  in  many  brigades  every  officer  above 
the  grade  of  captain  was  disabled.  Thirty-three  battle- 
flags  were  captured.  The  percentage  of  the  killed  was 
unusually  large,  the  actual  number  being  greater  than 
Grant’s  at  Shiloh,  McClellan’s  in  the  Seven  Days’  Bat¬ 
tles,  Burnside’s  at  Fredericksburg,  Hooker’s  at  Chan- 
cellorsville,  Rosecrans’s  at  Stone’s  River  or  Chicka- 
mauga,  or  Wellington’s  at  Waterloo.  This  was  the  su¬ 
preme  test  of  General  Cox  and  his  command.  To  borrow 
the  language  of  Cromwell,  it  was  his  “crowning  mercy.” 
The  spirit  of  Hood’s  army  was  broken  and,  at  the  battle  of 
Nashville,  when  they  held  the  trenches  and  our  men  did 
the  assaulting,  they  were  driven  from  the  field  in  disorder. 


'  See  ante,  page  454,  note. 
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Again,  on  December  19,  1864,  Schofield  pressed  for  the 
promotion  of  General  Cox  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Halleck, 
in  which  he  said : — 

“It  is  unnecessary  to  recite,  in  detail,  the  service  of  so 
distinguished  an  officer.  He  has  merited  promotion 
scores  of  times  by  skillful  and  heroic  conduct  in  as 
many  battles.  He  is  one  of  the  very  best  division  com> 
manders  I  have  ever  seen,  and  has  often  shown  himself 
qualified  for  a  higher  command.  .  .  .  An  officer  cannot 
exercise  for  three  years  a  command  which  he  is  uni¬ 
versally  admitted  to  be  eminently  qualified  for  and  yet 
be  denied  the  corresponding  rank  while  his  juniors,  noto¬ 
riously  less  deserving,  are  promoted,  without  feeling  such 
mortification  and  chagrin  as  must  drive  him  from  the 
army.  Excuse,  General,  the  earnestness  with  which  I  re¬ 
fer  to  this  matter.  I  do  not  exaggerate  the  merits  of  the 
case;  on  the  contrary  I  do  not  half  state  it.” 

On  December  20th,  General  Thomas  forwarded  this  with 
his  own  recommendation,  stating  that, 

“his  services  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  entitle  him  to  the 
promotion  asked  for,  and  at  the  battle  of  Franklin  he 
was  eminently  distinguished  for  personal  courage  as  well 
as  for  the  skillful  management  of  his  command.” 

At  last  the  War  Department  was  moved  to  act,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Cox  was  commissioned  Major-General  as  of  December 
7,  1864. 

Not  long  after  the  battle  of  Nashville,  the  Twenty-third 
Corps  was  transferred  to  North  Carolina.  General  Cox 
commanded  an  expedition  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Cape 
Fear  River,  captured  Fort  Anderson,  with  many  cannon, 
and  a  fortified  post  at  Town  Creek,  with  two  cannon  and 
four  hundred  prisoners,  and  flanked  the  rebels  out  of  Wil* 
mington.  He  was  then  sent  to  Beaufort  and  put  in  charge 
of  troops  he  had  never  met  before,  with  instructions  to 
move  on  Kinston  and  Goldsborough,  rebuilding  the  rail¬ 
road  as  he  went.  At  Kinston  he  fought  and  won  two  bat- 
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ties  against  General  Bragg,  with  superior  forces,  among 
whom  were  found  a  large  part  of  Hood’s  old  army,  and 
after  that,  so  far  as  General  Cox  was  concerned,  the  fight¬ 
ing  was  over.  While  he  was  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  as  district  commander  at  Greensborough,  and 
winning  the  confidence  and  regard  of  his  late  enemies  by 
his  uniform  fairness  and  courtesy,  he  was  nominated  for 
Governor  of  Ohio,  by  acclamation,  at  the  “Union”  Con¬ 
vention  held  in  Columbus,  June  21,  1865.  At  a  ratifica¬ 
tion  meeting  held  that  evening  Senator  Sherman  said, 
speaking  of  the  ticket, — 

“It  is  headed  by  a  gentleman  who  is  not  only  a  soldier, 
blit  a  statesman  and  scholar — a  man  of  the  highest  and 
purest  character — a  man  who,  in  all  the  Valks  of  life,  will 
be  a  model  for  us  all.  I  thank  you  for  that  nomination — 
although  I  believe  the  people  made  it  before  the  conven¬ 
tion  met.” 

Time  will  not  permit  a  review  of  his  subsequent  career. 

I  will  mention  but  one  circumstance.  Just  before  leaving 
Oberlin,  on  the  trip  from  which  he  never  returned,  he 
handed  the  College  librarian  a  list  of  books  he  had  read 
and  reviewed  for  the  Nation  and  some  historical  magazines 
since  January  i,  1898,  which  he  wished  to  add  to  the 
library  he  had  already  given  to  the  college.  They  num¬ 
bered  eighty-three  volumes.  And  this  was  the  recreation 
of  a  man  who  had  retired  from  active  work !  The  great 
lesson  of  his  life  is  the  importance  of  doing  one’s  whole 
duty,  in  whatever  circumstances  one  is  placed,  and  leav¬ 
ing  rewards  and  other  consequences  to  Him  who  is  Lord 
over  all.  This  involves  honesty,  energy,  self-denial,  and 
unflinching  courage.  Another  lesson  is  the  importance  of 
reserving  some  time  for  “thought,  study,  and  feeling” 
apart  from  the  routine  of  daily  business.  The  man  who 
suffers  himself  to  “get  into  a  rut”  will  never  be  fit  for  any¬ 
thing  outside  of  that  rut.  The  last  to  which  I  will  call 
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attention  is  the  importance  of  unremitting  industry.  If 
one  cannot  accustom  himself  to  do  more  work  than  other 
men,  he  cannot  rise  above  other  men.  If  one  is  able  and 
willing  to  work  more  hours  than  his  neighbor,  or  to  work 
faster  or  to  better  advantage  while  he  does  work,  he  will 
outstrip  him  in  the  race  of  life.  Nothing  came  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Cox  as  a  matter  of  mere  fortune.  He  was  fit  for 
everything  he  undertook  to  do,  and  he  was  called  because 
he  was  fit. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

SOURCES  OF  DANGER  FROM  MORMONISM. 

BY  THE  REV.  ROBERT  W.  BEERS. 

That  there  is  any  real  danger  to  the  church  from  Mor¬ 
monism  is  not  recognized  by  the  great  mass  of  Christian 
people  in  a  way  so  as  to  take  fast  hold  of  their  minds  and 
hearts  and  urge  them  to  aggressive,  vigorous  action  against 
it  That  it  is  a  vile,  degrading,  blasphemous  system  they 
believe  without  knowing  very  much  about  it.  Charles  W. 
Penrose,  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Mormon  Church, 
the  editor  of  their  official  church  paper,  in  the  introduction 
of  his  little  book  entitled  “  Mormon  Doctrine,”  has  truly 
said :  “  There  is  no  subject  of  popular  comment  on  which 
there  is  so  little  general  information  as  that  called  Mor¬ 
monism.” 

That  it  is  not  a  weak,  empty,  insignificant  thing,  which 
will  fall  to  pieces  of  its  own  accord,  and  never  make  much 
headway,  must  be  quite  obvious  to  any  one  who  sets  him¬ 
self  seriously  to  account  for  its  origin,  its  growth,  and  its 
present  position  and  influence.  There  must  be  more  in  the 
system  than  is  popularly  supposed ;  otherwise  the  organi¬ 
zation  would  never  have  grown  to  be  what  is,  nor  could  it 
now  stand  up  so  persistently  and  even  prosperously  in  the 
presence  of  such  universal  opposition.  In  ten  years  from 
its  origin  its  devotees  numbered  thousands,  and  its  founder 
predicted  that  it  was  to  be  the  religious  faith  of  the  west¬ 
ern  continent.  And  to-day  its  membership  numbers  its 
hundreds  of  thousands,  having  more  than  doubled  in  the 
last  decade.  In  numbers,  in  wealth,  in  influence,  and  in 
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aggressiveness  the  Mormon  Church  is  far  greater  to-day 
than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

HISTORY  OP'  THE  BEUEF. 

I  have  no  space  to  dwell  upon  its  marvelous  history.  I 
shall  assume  that  all  my  readers  are  sufficiently  well  in¬ 
formed  in  regard  to  its  unique  character.  I  merely  need 
to  say  that  it  not  only  affords  to  noii-]VIormons  clear  evi¬ 
dence  of  inherent  strength  in  the  Mormon  system,  but  by 
Mormons  it  is  regarded  as  incontestable  evidence  of  its 
divine  origin.  Long  ago  this  was  referred  to  by  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Mormon  people.  Parley  P.  Pratt,  in  the  preface 
to  his  book,  “A  Voice  of  Warning,”  first  published  about 
ten  years  after  the  church  was  organized,  referring  to  its 
rapid  progress  amid  great  opposition,  wrote:  “What  but 
the  arm  of  Omnipotence  could  have  moved  it  forward  amid  | 
the  rage  of  mobs,  having  to  contend  with  the  prejudice  of 
the  ignorant  and  the  pen  of  the  learned ;  at  war  with  every 
creed  and  craft  of  Christendom,  while  the  combined  pow¬ 
ers  of  earth  and  hell  were  hurling  a  storm  of  persecutiou 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  our  country.”  And  that 
statement  has  been  emphasized  tenfold  by  the  subsequeut 
history  of  the  Mormon  people.  Their  entire  history  cer¬ 
tainly  shows  that  there  must  have  been  elements  of  strength 
in  the  system — that  in  some  way  it  must  have  met  the 
needs  or  desires  of  the  people.  And  its  danger  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  cannot  be  comprehended,  or  the  right  remedy 
applied,  until  its  inherent  strength  is  recognized,  and  its 
outbranching  evils  are  dealt  with  at  their  roots. 

WRONG  IMPRESSIONS. 

There  are  many  mistakes  afloat  to-day  concerning  Mor¬ 
monism.  One  which  is  held  by  many  is  that  polygamy 
and  Mormonism  are  synonymous.  Some  Christian  mis¬ 
sionaries  even  write  as  if  polygamy  was  the  fundamental 
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tenet,  about  which  and  upon  which  the  whole  theological 
and  practical  system  of  Mormonism  is  constructed.  But 
the  history  of  the  Mormon  Church  shows  conclusively 
that  polygamy  is  not  fundamental.  For  ten  years  after  the 
church  was  founded  it  was  not  heard  of,  and  it  was  not 
openly  taught  for  twenty  years.  If  polygamy  could  be  ab¬ 
solutely  stamped  out  by  law  and  supposed  revelation,  Mor- 
monisin,  with  its  preposterous  claims,  its  absorption  of 
things  political  in  things  ecclesiastical,  its  theological 
ideas,  some  of  them  intensely  heathenish,  its  intensely  sec¬ 
ular  spirit,  its  standard  of  morality  lamentably  low — Mor- 
monisin,  in  some  of  its  worst  phases  and  in  which  it  is 
most  damaging  to  souls  and  fullest  of  peril  to  our  republic 
—would  still  stand  unscathed. 

And  then  in  strict  accord  with  that  false  notion  is  the 
idea  that  the  Mormons  are  “  a  mere  horde  of  sensualized 
barbarians,”  who  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  most  severe 
manner  imaginable ;  whereas,  the  fact  is,  that  the  great 
mass  of  Mormons  do  not  practice  polygamy  and  never  have 
done  so.  It  is  true  that  as  a  people  they  are  chargeable 
with  the  gravest  crimes,  among  which  the  Mountain 
Meadows  massacre  stands  out  prominently  as  a  foul  blot 
upon  their  name.  And  yet  these  crit^s  have  been  perpe¬ 
trated  by  the  few,  while  the  manyt'hiive  been  and  are  de¬ 
voted  to  what  they  believe  to  be  the  true  and  the  right. 
They  are  a  devoted,  industrious,  thrifty  class  of  people. 
Their  industry  has  been  made  manifest  wherever  they  have 
gone.  And  while  it  is  true  that  they  ^e  an  ignorant  and 
superstitious  people  in  the  main,  yet/'many  of  the  same 
class  can  be  found  in  every  State  iti  the  Union,  and  in 
some  States  they  are  far  greater  in  number  than  in  Utah. 
The  fact  is  that  very  few  of  the  States  of  the  Union  show 
as  small  a  proportion  of  illiteracy  as  Utah. 

Another  mistaken  idea  concerning  Mormonism  is  that  it 
IS  an  exotic — an  importation  from  the  Old  World,  and  es- 
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pecially  that  the  pollutions  of  polygamy  may  justly  be 
charged  to  the  English,  Swedes,  and  Danes.  This  is  not 
true.  Facts  compel  a  conclusion  far  less  flattering.  Joseph 
Smith  and  his  system  are  essentially  a  New  World  product 
Mormonism  had  its  rise  in  a  region  lying  between  the 
birthplace  of  the  Rochester  Rappings,  from  which  modem 
Spiritualism  sprang,  and  the  seat  of  the  Oneida  Community. 
It  had  much  in  common,  too,  with  the  great  Campbellite 
movement,  which  antedated  it  only  five  or  ten  years,  and 
from  which  it  received  a  large  number  of  important  acces¬ 
sions.  Millerism  and  Shakerism  were  also  near  relatives 
and  neighbors.  We  must  go  even  farther  and  say  that  in 
Mormonism,  like  its  antipodal  heresy,  Christian  Science, 
we  have  an  obnoxious  plant  which  sprang  from  Puritan 
seed  (according  to  the  flesh),  though  it  first  took  root  in 
New  York.  Joseph  Smith,  its  founder,  and  Brigham 
Young,  its  greatest  leader,  were  both  born  in  Vermont.  At 
least  ninety  per  cent  of  the  converts  gathered  during  the 
first  ten  years  (1830-40)  were  of  New  England  descent.  In 
i860,  out  of  a  population  in  Utah  of  some  70,000,  it  is  af¬ 
firmed  that  10,000  were  born  in  New  York  and  20,000  in 
New  England;  while  in  the  Legislature  consisting  of 
thirty-six  members,  thirteen  were  born  in  New  York,  six 
in  Massachusetts,  and  five  in  Vermont.  And  in  an  edito¬ 
rial  written  as  late  as  1883,  the  official  Mormon  Church 
paper  stated  that  “of  twenty-eight  men  constituting  the 
general  authorities  of  the  church,  twenty-four  were  bom  in 
the  United  States,  and  eighteen  were  of  New  England 
birth  or  origin.  Of  twenty-seven  stakes  of  Zion,  twenty 
have  presidents  born  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  a 
large  majority  are  of  New  England  parentage.  The 
founders  were  mostly  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers; 
the  leading  minds  are  nearly  all  of  Puritan  blood.”  It  is, 
however,  some  comfort  to  know  that  since  polygamy  was 
accepted  and  proclaimed,  recruiting  from  among  the  sons 
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of  the  Pilgrims  has  not  been  as  successful  as  formerly;  and 
yet  it  is  well  for  us,  who  are  so  boastful  of  what  Puritan 
thought  and  energy  have  accomplished  for  America,  to  re¬ 
member  that  this  great  abomination  of  our  land  is  also  a 
product  of  the  thought  and  energy  of  the  descendants  of 
the  Pilgrims — an  institution,  therefore,  essentially  Ameri¬ 
can,  though  utterly  lacking  the  true  American  spirit. 

It  is  also  commonly  supposed  that  about  nine-tenths  of 
the  Mormons  are  foreigners  rather  than  Americans.  But 
this  has  not  been  true  at  any  time  of  theif  history.  In 
their  early  history  the  great  majority  were  Americans,  and 
this  was  true  of  the  greater  part  of  their  history.  The 
census  of  1880  gave  Utah  a  foreign-born  population  of 
43,933  and  a  native-born  population  of  99,974.  And  the 
census  of  1890  showed  that  there  was  a  native-born  popu¬ 
lation  of  154,841  and  a  foreign-born  population  of  53,064, 
just  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  York.  The  foreign-born  population  in  Utah  in  1890 
was  not  nearly  so  large  proportionately  as  that  of  Wisconsin 
or  Minnesota  or  California.  The  data  on  this  point  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  last  census  have  not  yet  been  formulated 
by  the  Census  Bureau,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  will  be  about  the  same  as  in  1890.  Making  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  probable  preponderance  of  the  native  element 
among  the  Gentile  population,  and  allowing  for  the 
thousands  of  children  born  of  foreign  parentage  in  Utah,  it 
would  still  be  likely  that  the  native  population  is  at  least 
qual  to  the  foreign  in  the  general  aggregate.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true  that  so  far  as  personal  prominence  goes,  if  not 
in  numbers,  the  native  element  has  always  been,  and  is 
now,  predominant. 

CHRISTIAN  IDEAS  INCORPORATED. 

Our  minds  need  to  be  disabused  of  all  these  mistaken 
ideas  concerning  Mormonism  before  we  can  see  clearly  its 
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sources  of  danger  to  the  church.  Perhaps  they  may  be 
summed  up  under  five  different  heads: — 

I.  The  large  number  of  Christian  ideas  which  have 
been  incorporated  into  this  system  of  error  and  blasphemy. 
Tlie  Mormons  claim  to  be  the  only  true  Christians.  All 
others  are  at  fault.  They  claim  to  accept  the  Bible  and  to 
believe  in  its  literal  interpretation,  asserting  that  the  vari¬ 
ous  Christian  denominations  have  wrested  the  Scriptures 
from  their  true  meaning.  The  last  chapter  of  the  little 
book  by  Parley  P.  Pratt,  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
is  entitled  “The  Contrast  between  the  Doctrine  of  Christ 
and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.”  The  con¬ 
trast  is  shown  in  parallel  columns,  by  which  it  is  made  to 
appear  that  the  Christian  denominations  of  to-day  have  de¬ 
parted  widely  from  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament. 
Thus,  wishing  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  miracles  still, 
he  quotes  from  the  New  Testament  as  follows:  “These 
signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe.”  “In  my  name  they 
shall  cast  out  devils.  They  shall  speak  with  new  tongues.” 
And  then  in  a  parallel  column  he  gives  the  “doctrine  of 
men”  as  follows:  “These  signs  shall  not  follow  them  that 
believe,  for  they  are  done  away  and  no  longer  needed.  In 
his  name  they  shall  not  cast  out  devils.  The  gift  of 
tongues  is  no  longer  needed.”  And,  again,  in  order  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  doctrine  of  continuous  revelation,  he  quotes 
from  the  doctrine  of  Christ:  “There  is  nothing  secret  that 
shall  not  be  revealed,  neither  hid  that  shall  not  be 
known.”  And  then  in  a  parallel  column  he  sets  forth 
“the  doctrine  of  men”  :  “There  is  no  more  revelation,  for 
all  things  necessary  are  already  revealed.”  Wishing  to  set 
forth  the  necessary  unity  of  the  church,  he  quotes  from  the 
New  Testament :  “By  one  spirit  are  ye  all  baptized  into 
one  body.”  And  then  in  a  parallel  column  he  gives  “the 
doctrine  of  men”:  “By  many  spirits  are  we  all  torn  asun¬ 
der  into  different  bodies.”  And  thus  through  a  whole 
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chapter  of  the  book  the  disparity  between  the  teaching 
and  the  practices  of  the  various  Christian  denominations 
and  New  Testament  literalism  is  strikingly  set  forth.  It 
is  calculated  to  mislead  many  and  to  captivate  those  who 
are  discontented  with  their  denomination,  or  who  look  at 
the  various  Christian  denominations  through  blue  spec¬ 
tacles  to  discover  only  their  faults. 

But  not  only  do  the  Mormons  catch  the  unwary  by  this 
ruse  of  literal  scriptural  interpretation.  In  addition  they 
deceive  people  by  setting  forth  in  a  smooth  way  the  doc¬ 
trines  which  they  hold,  or  pretend  to  hold,  in  common 
with  the  various  Cliristian  denominations.  In  the  thirteen 
Articles  of  Faith  which  the  Mormons  promulgate  as  their 
creed,  there  is  very  little  but  what  could  be  subscribed  to 
by  some  Christian  denomination.  And  people  are  thus  led 
to  suppose  that  the  religion  of  “the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  the  Latter-Day  Saints”  is  true  Christianity.  Their  mis¬ 
sionaries,  as  a  rule,  do  not  mention  their  peculiar  anti- 
Christian  doctrines  about  God  as  an  exalted  polygamist, 
about  celestial  marriage,  about  the  divine  authority  of  their 
priesthood,  about  the  necessity  of  sin  as  a  step  toward  ex¬ 
altation,  about  baptismal  regeneration,  about  baptism  for. 
the  dead,  about  the  divine  claims  of  Joseph  Smith,  and 
many  other  doctrines.  They  first  use  Christian  bait  to  al¬ 
lure  the  people,  and  then,  when  they  have  them  in  their 
net,  they  feed  them  upon  the  errors  which  they  have  incor¬ 
porated  into  their  system,  and  even  pervert  the  Christian 
doctrines  by  their  false  interpretations.  A  more  deceptive 
system  than  the  Mormon  system  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
They  talk  of  “God”  and  “love”  and  “faith”  and  “char¬ 
ity,”  but  they  do  not  mean  by  those  terms  what  w'e  do.  By 
“God”  they  mean  Adam,  for  they  say  that  he  is  the  only 
god  that  has  anything  to  do  with  this  world.  By  “love” 
they  mean  devotion  to  Mormonism.  By  “faith”  they 
mean  faith  in  the  priesthood,  and  by  “charity”  they  mean 
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charity  for  the  conduct  of  the  Mormons.  The  scriptural 
statement  “  The  last  shall  be  first  and  the  first  last,**  is  in* 
terpreted  by  them  to  mean  that  the  Mormons  are  the  last 
to  whom  the  eternal  truths  are  revealed,  and  that  they  only 
can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  “  Mary  hath  chosen 
the  good  part**  they  interpret  to  mean  that  she  chose  to  ht- 
come  a  polygamous  wife,  which  is  the  better  part,  as  the 
polygamous  wives  only  attain  to  celestial  glory.  “There 
be  gods  many  and  lords  many  **  is  interpreted  to  mean  that 
every  Mormon  is  to  be  a  god  and  to  create  as  many  worlds 
as  he  has  wives,  who  will  reign  over  these  creations  as 
goddesses. 

Thus  this  nineteenth-century  heresy  bears  much  the 
same  relation  to  Christianity  to-day  that  Gnosticism  and 
Manicheism  did  to  that  of  the  early  centuries.  On  the 
true  foundation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  it  has 
built  a  structure  of  wood,  hay,  and  stubble.  Their  argu¬ 
ments  are  based  almost  entirely  upon  the  Bible.  Proof- 
texts  are  quoted  by  the  thousand.  It  is  the  Christian  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  system,  which  it  holds  out  as  bait  to  its  would- 
be  converts,  that  is  its  chief  source  of  strength.  If  its 
strength  came  from  its  heathenish  doctrines  it  would  nat¬ 
urally  follow  that  its  converts  would  be  gathered  mainly 
from  heathenism,  whereas  ninety-nine  proselytes  in  every 
hundred  have  been  obtained  from  Christian  churches.  A 
little  less  than  fifty  years  ago  swarms  of  Mormon  mission¬ 
aries  were  sent  to  China,  Japan,  India,  Australia,  South 
America,  and  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands ;  and  they 
fondly  hoped  that  many  converts  would  be  obtained.  But 
in  less  than  five  years  they  had  all  returned,  completely 
baffied  and  disgusted.  They  reported  that  the  devil  was 
far  too  lively  in  these  lands,  and  that  among  the  Hindus 
especially,  stupidity  and  awful  depravity  were  universal. 
Since  then  we  have  heard  of  no  more  attempts  to  evangel¬ 
ize  the  pagan  world  until  a  few  months  ago  it  was  decided 
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at  a  meeting  of  the  Mormon  hierarchy  in  Salt  I/ake  City 
to  open  a  mission  at  an  early  day  in  Japan. 

From  this  it  seems  clear  that  it  is  the  Christian  element 
in  the  Mormon  system  which,  though  mingled  with  a  vast 
deal  of  error,  gives  it  its  real  strength.  And  this  fact  not 
only  furnishes  a  decided  clew  to  the  vitality  and  persist¬ 
ency  of  the  system,  but  may  also  open  our  eyes  to  the  rem¬ 
edy  to  be  applied.  Hundreds  of  the  Mormon  people  have 
not  thoroughly  accepted  all  of  the  grosser  doctrines  of  the 
Mormon  system,  but  are  far  better  than  the  system.  And, 
therefore,  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  denounce  the  entire 
Mormon  people  as  vile  heathen.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
missionaries  in  the  past  have  made  this  mistake  and  have 
not  attempted  to  meet  the  Mormon  people  on  common 
Christian  ground,  as  they  might  have  done  with  many, 
using  their  “Articles  of  Faith  ”  as  the  basis  of  their  intel¬ 
lectual,  if  not  their  ecclesiastical,  fellowship. 

CONVERSION  OF  MORMONS. 

The  question  is.  How  to  get  rid  of  the  erroneous  doc¬ 
trines  of  Mormonism  ?  If  only  the  truth  can  have  a  fair 
chance  at  error  it  will  ultimately  prevail,  but  in  the  past  it 
has  not  had  a  fair  chance.  The  Mormons  have  been 
angered  and  welded  together  by  the  wholesale  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  some  of  the  Christian  missionaries.  In  consequence 
a  very  small  number  of  converts  from  Mormonism  has 
been  obtained.  Rev.  Dr.  R.  G.  McNiece,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  in  a  personal  letter  to  me  fifteen  years  ago,  said,  that 
three  hundred  would  be  a  large  estimate  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  adult  converts.  And  in  a  letter  received  recently  he 
says  that  the  number  of  converts  from  Mormonism  to 
Christianity  in  the  last  thirty-five  years  is  about  one 
thousand.  That  number  includes  both  children  and  adults. 
Perhaps  a  change  of  method  from  open  and  direct  antag¬ 
onism  to  the  whole  Mormon  system  to  a  more  generous 
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recognition  of  the  Christian  elements  in  the  system,  and 
an  attempt  to  reform  it — to  purge  the  gold  from  the  dross 
— might  be  more  successful.  There  has  been  for  years  a 
younger  and  more  liberal  element  in  the  church  in  favor 
of  reforms.  If  the  Christian  missionaries  should  strive  to 
increase  the  power  of  that  party,  as  well  as  to  secure  prose¬ 
lytes,  much  good  might  be  effected.  In  this  way  one  of 
two  results  might  follow,  viz.,  either  the  church  would  be 
reformed-,  or  it  would  be  split  into  pieces  by  divisions  in 
its  ranks. 

And,  in  addition  to  this  change  of  method,  another 
change  might  be  made,  so  that  all  the  Mormon  people 
would  be  reached  with  gospel  truth  regularly.  In  the  past 
a  large  portion  of  the  Mormon  people  have  not  been 
reached.  The  Mormon  priesthood  have  endeavored  to  iso¬ 
late  their  people  from  Christian  civilization.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  the  Utah  settlements  have  never  had  any 
stated  gospel  privileges  at  all.  It  is  claimed  there  are  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  unreached  Mormons  in  the 
inter-mountain  region.  These  should  be  reached  by  the 
truth.  And  the  Utah  Gospel  Mission,  with  headquarters 
at  Cleveland,  has  undertaken  this  great  work.  It  is  to  be 
an  interdenominational  work,  which  of  itself  would  be  a 
striking  object-lesson  to  the  Mormons.  The  plan  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  colporteur  and  evangelistic  work,  carried  on  by 
trained  workers,  who  would  live  in  gospel  wagons  and 
travel  wherever  Mormon  families  could  be  found.  The 
colporteurs  would  do  personal  Christian  work  and  leave 
specially  prepared  literature  in  every  Mormon  home.  It  is 
estimated  that  twelve  such  workers  could  in  this  way  reach 
every  Mormon  home  once  a  year  from  Canada  to  Mexico. 
And  then  about  a  month  after  the  colporteurs  had  visited 
any  town,  and  the  truth  had  time  to  take  hold  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  evangelistic  workers  would  visit  it,  and  hold  a 
series  of  outdoor  or  school  house  meetings,  preaching  and 
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singing  the  true  gospel  straight  at  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Doubtless  large  numbers  would  attend  such  services  who 
could  not  be  induced  to  enter  a  church.  It  is  believed 
that  a  few  years  of  such  work,  supplementary  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  missionary  work,  if  it  were  prosecuted  thoroughly  and 
judiciously,  so  that  every  Mormon  home  would  be  reached 
with  the  proper  kind  of  literature  each  year,  and  every 
considerable  Mormon  settlement  be  reached  by  a  series  of 
evangelistic  meetings  each  year,  would  be  fruitful  in  large 
results.  It  is  certainly  full  of  hope,  and  could  be  carried 
on  with  very  little  additional  expense. 

THE  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS. 

2.  Another  source  of  danger  to  the  church  from  Mor¬ 
monism  is  its  appeal  to  the  self-conceit  of  ignorant  people. 
It  tells  them  that  they  have  the  very  latest  and  best  reve¬ 
lation  that  God  has  given  to  man.  The  Mormons  believe 
that  they  are  the  Latter-Day  Saints — the  only  saints  on 
earth  at  the  present  time.  They  believe  that  what  is  good 
in  Christianity  they  have,  but  they  have  far  more.  They 
have  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and 
Covenants.  And  these  last,  being  later  revelations,  they 
regard  as  superior  to  the  Bible.  They  believe  that  they 
have  an  enlarged  and  expanded  Christianity. 

The  evangelists  Moody  and  Sankey  held  a  series  of 
meetings  in  Salt  Lake  City  some  years  ago,  and  the  official 
Mormon  paper  said  in  an  editorial  on  Mr.  Moody’s  preach¬ 
ing:  “There  is  not  a  man  among  the  whole  fraternity  of 
evangelists  who  can  present  anything  of  any  value  to  the 
Latter-Day  Saints  which  they  have  not  already  received; 
and  there  is  no  preacher  of  them  all  who,  if  he  were  desir¬ 
ous  of  learning  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  but  could  learn 
very  many  valuable  lessons  in  the  things  of  God  from  the 
members  of  our  Young  People’s  Improvement  Associations, 
and  even  from  our  Sunday-school  children.  ‘  Believe  in 
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the  Lord  Jesus  Christ*  is  a  saying  the  full  meaning  of 
which  is  appreciated  by  the  Latter-Day  Saints.  To  exhort 
them  to  faith  in  Christ  is  the  work  of  supererogation.” 
And  shortly  after  the  same  paper  said :  “  So  far  as  the  in> 
stitutions  of  modern  Christendom  are  concerned,  we  can¬ 
didly  confess  our  lack  of  confidence  in  their  power  to  do 
anything  for  us.  We  have  got  so  far  beyond  them  through 
the  revelations  of  the  Almighty  vouchsafed  in  these  latter 
days,  that  we  look  upon  their  teachings  as  a  man  reverts 
to  the  alphabet  of  his  school  days,  and  we  remember  their 
powerless  forms  and  spiritless  ceremonies  as  mere  play¬ 
things  compared  with  the  higher  things  of  the  kingdom  to 
which  the  system  they  call  Mormonism  has  introduced  us.” 

This  idea  is  quite  captivating  to  the  more  ignorant  mind, 
and  leads  their  people  to  give  up  gradually  the  old  Chris¬ 
tian  ideas,  which  served  as  bait  to  lure  them  into  the  Mor¬ 
mon  fold,  for  the  newer  ideas  which  have  come  through 
later  revelations.  Thus  are  they  led  to  place  the  Bible  and 
Christianity  on  a  back  shelf,  so  that,  if  they  find  that  the 
Bible  conflicts  with  any  of  the  later  revelations  of  the 
church,  the  later  revelations  are  to  be  their  guide.  They, 
therefore,  regard  themselves  as  superior  to  all  other  Chris¬ 
tians. 

Consequently,  when  the  missionary  talks  to  the  Mormon 
about  the  Bible,  he  will  be  apt  to  say  that  he  has  a  later 
revelation  better  calculated  to  suit  his  case,  and  so  the  mis¬ 
sionary  has  not  been  much  more  successful  in  winning  the 
Mormon  people  away  from  their  belief  than  the  Moham* 
medan  people,  who  have  a  similar  idea  that  the  Koran  is 
later,  and  therefore  superior  to  the  Bible. 

What  is  the  remedy  to  apply  here?  I  know  of  no  rem¬ 
edy  effective  except  to  bring  before  the  minds  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  people  the  falsity  of  these  so-called  later  revelations, 
and  to  show  them  the  superiority  of  Bible  Christianity  over 
their  own  as  set  forth  in  actual  life.  To  this  end  the  isola- 
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tion  of  Mormon  settlements  should  be  broken  up  by  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  Christian  colonization.  If  a  Utah  Christian  coloni¬ 
zation  society  should  be  founded,  and  be  efficiently  worked, 
Christian  families  might  be  placed  in  sufficient  numbers 
for  this  object-lesson  in  every  Mormon  town. 

AGGRESSIVE  WORKERS. 

3.  A  third  danger  from  Mormonism  lies  in  its  aggres¬ 
siveness.  One  of  its  doctrines  is  that  the  latter-day  gospel 
must  be  preached  to  all  men.  Until  it  is  accepted  no  one 
can  be  saved.  And  so  from  the  earliest  days  zeal  for  prop- 
agandism  has  been  a  marked  feature  of  this  sect.  Indeed, 
the  marvels  of  their  missionary  efforts  cannot  be  surpassed 
anywhere  in  the  history  of  missions.  Obeying  the  Saviour’s 
injunction  literally,  for  many  years  they  went  forth,  two 
by  two,  without  scrip  or  purse,  working  or  begging  their 
way.  And  yet  they  penetrated  nearly  every  country  on 
our  globe.  In  later  years  they  have  not  entirely  depended 
on  their  own  resources  while  engaged  in  mission  work, 
their  system  of  compulsory  tithing  giving  the  church  offi¬ 
cials  a  large  amount  of  money,  some  of  which  has  been 
used  for  establishing  and  operating  a  tremendous  propa¬ 
ganda.  But  the  missionary  is  never  given  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  his  expenses  after  he  has  exhausted 
his  other  resources. 

The  Mormon  zeal  in  missionary  effort  should  put  to 
shame  our  Christian  denominations.  They  have  now 
about  two  thousand  missionaries  in  the  field,  or  one  to 
every  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  communicants.  How 
does  that  compare  with  our  Presbyterian  Church  or  our 
Methodist  Church?  It  is  because  of  this  missionary  zeal 
that  the  Mormons  gained  so  rapidly  in  their  early  history. 
And  it  is  because  of  an  increase  in  missionary  zeal,  due  to 
the  admission  of  Utah  as  a  State,  that  they  have  been 
making  such  great  headway  in  the  last  few  years.  They 
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have  sent  forth  hundreds  of  missionaries  in  all  parts  of  our 
country,  who  have  worked  with  great  zeal  and  with  great 
deceptiveness  to  capture  unwary  Christians,  and  they  have 
met  with  remarkable  success.  The  census  of  1890  showed 
that  they  had  1,396  communicants  in  California,  1,762  in 
Colorado,  1,058  in  Nebraska,  1,540  in  Michigan,  1,336  in 
Wyoming,  1,106  in  Kansas,  5,303  in  Iowa,  14,972  in  Idaho, 
and  6,500  in  Arizona.  And  in  the  last  decade,  especially 
since  1896,  when  they  obtained  statehood  for  Utah,  they 
have  been  more  aggressive  than  ever,  invading  the  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  hundreds  of  missionaries, 
getting  their  converts  to  go  West  if  they  could,  and  if  not, 
organizing  them  into  local  churches.  They  now  have  con¬ 
gregations  and  centers  of  influence  in  many  of  the  Eastern 
and  Southern  cities.  The  Mormon  Church  paper  in  March, 
1899,  reported  147  missionaries  laboring  in  the  Eastern 
States  Mission,  with  headquarters  in  Brooklyn,  and  443 
laboring  in  the  Southern  States,  with  headquarters  at  Chat¬ 
tanooga.  During  the  previous  year  the  missionaries  in  the 
Southern  States  Mission  were  reported  to  have  walked 
146,080  miles,  visited  287,716  families,  held  69,190  meet¬ 
ings,  and  distributed  778,350  tracts  and  books.  They  also 
established  ten  new  branches  of  the  mission,  organized 
forty-six  new’  Sunday-schools,  and  baptized  1,228,  more 
than  in  Great  Britain,  Scandinavia,  and  Switzerland  com¬ 
bined.  That  surely  is  a  remarkable  showing  for  one  year 
in  the  Southern  States  alone.  There  are  now  more  than 
seven  thousand  Mormons  living  in  that  section.  How 
many  converts  they  hav^e  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
work  in  the  Eastern  States  Mission  I  do  not  know,  but  they 
have  met  with  considerable  success  in  New  Jersey  and  in 
Maine.  They  have  recently  been  very  active  in  New  York, 
where  Mormonism  had  its  origin.  In  Troy  and  Cohoes 
they  have  been  disseminating  their  literature,  and  endeav¬ 
oring  by  house-to-house  visitation  to  find  some  discontented 
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ones  ready  to  listen  to  their  plausible  setting  forth  of  the 
superior  merits  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints.  If  they  only  told  “the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,”  the  danger  would  not  be  great. 
They  could  not  then  obtain  converts  among  respectable 
people.  But,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  so-called  Arti¬ 
cles  of  Faith  which  they  circulate  are  deceptive,  hardly 
touching  upon  any  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Mormon- 
ism,  and  leading  one  to  suppose  that  it  is  thoroughly 
Christian.  Thus  do  these  deceivers  lure*  innocent  souls 
into  the  toils  of  the  Mormon  priesthood,  who  have  no  more 
idea  of  advancing  the  cause  of  Christianity  than  has  Satan 
himself.  By  this  deceptive  method  the  Mormon  mission¬ 
aries  have  succeeded  in  increasing  their  church-membership 
during  the  last  decade  more  than  a  hundred  per  cent. 
Their  membership  is  now  estimated  at  the  least  calculation 
to  be  three  hundred  thousand. 

LITERATURE  SHOULD  BE  CIRCULATED. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Is  the  Christian  Church  going  to 
sit  idly  by  and  just  send  missionaries  to  Utah  to  try  and 
convert  the  Mormons  after  they  have  been  gathered  to¬ 
gether  into  the  very  stronghold  of  the  Mormon  priesthood, 
where  they  can  bring  all  their  power  to  bear  upon  apos¬ 
tates  with  telling  effect?  No;  as  prevention  is  far  better 
than  cure,  the  Christian  Church  should  put  forth  definite 
cooperative  efforts  to  nullify  the  efforts  of  the  Mormon 
missionaries  who  furnish  the  new  recruits  each  year.  It 
could,  and  should,  be  ascertained  where  the  Mormon  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  laboring,  and  either  precede  or  follow  their 
deceptions  with  the  truth.  Literature  should  be  circulated 
by  house-to-house  visitation,  setting  forth  the  real  nature 
of  Mormonism. 

There  are  two  tracts  which  seem  specially  adapted  to 
this  end.  One  was  prepared  by  the  Presbytery  of  Utah, 
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entitled,  “Ten  Reasons  why  Christians  Cannot  Fellowship 
the  Mormon  Church.”  Rev.  Dr.  McNiece,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  wrote  me  in  regard  to  it  as  follows :  “  It  has  been 

found  that  a  few  copies  of  that  tract  circulated  in  any  com- 
munity  where  the  Mormon  missionaries  are  operating 
completely  paralyzes  their  efforts.  It  serves  as  complete 
moral  dynamite,  for  it  quotes  directly  from  their  books  and 
is  unanswerable.”  The  other  tract,  which  seems  at  least 
equally  good,  was  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Utah 
Gospel  Mission,  and  is  called  “The  True  Mormon  Doc¬ 
trine.”  This  tract  takes  up  one  by  one  the  professed  Mor¬ 
mon  “Articles  of  Faith”  and  explains  them  according  to 
the  Morman  ideas  by  means  of  literal  quotations  from 
Mormon  publications.  If  these  two  tracts,  which  can  be 
obtained  for  $2.50  per  thousand,  were  left  in  every  home 
where  the  Mormon  missionaries  were  operating,  or  were 
likely  to  operate,  they  would  doubtless  render  their  efforts 
futile. 

THE  MORMON  PRIESTHOOD. 

4.  Another  source  of  danger  from  Mormonism  lies  in 
its  appeal  to  man’s  earthly,  selfish  nature.  I  cannot  dwell 
upon  this  point,  but  the  Mormon  system  is  permeated  with 
these  appeals,  both  in  its  doctrines,  its  organization,  and 
the  social  and  industrial  life  of  the  people.  I  have  said 
that  the  Mormon  people  are,  in  the  main,  sincere,  religious 
enthusiasts,  to  be  dealt  with  tenderly.  I  cannot  say  the 
same  in  behalf  of  the  Mormon  priesthood.  The  best  I  can 
say  of  them  is  that  they  are  exceedingly  shrewd,  and  have 
concocted  a  vast  organization  for  their  selfish  purposes, 
which  they  hold  together  by  a  combination  of  religion  and 
worldliness.  And  its  worldly  elements  give  it  great 
strength  when  it  is  opposed  only  by  purely  spiritual  organ¬ 
izations  working  along  spiritual  lines. 

Its  scheme  of  salvation  is  not  based  upon  regeneration 
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and  a  life  of  holiness  and  purity.  It  is  a  system  of  legal¬ 
ism,  which  has  always  been  more  in  accord  with  human 
nature.  It  allows  a  person  to  “work  out  salvation’*  by 
complying  with  various  forms  and  ordinances.  If  a  Mor¬ 
mon  is  baptized  and  has  the  hands  of  the  priesthood  laid 
upon  his  head,  and  pays  his  tithes  and  obeys  the  priest¬ 
hood,  he  will  be  saved.  The  doctrine  of  polygamy  is  a 
part  of  this  system  of  legalism.  If  it  is  practiced,  a  person 
thereby  attains  a  greater  height  of  exaltation,  both  in  the 
church  here  on  earth  and  in  the  world  to  come.  This  is 
the  reason  why  women  (and  some  men  too)  have  practiced 
it,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  either  openly  or  secretly,  for 
some  time  to  come  at  least.  It  is  because  of  this  belief 
that  women  in  Utah  have  been,  and  are  now,  stifling  the 
finer  sentiments  of  womanhood  and  enduring  domestic 
martyrdom.  They  believe  they  will  thereby  work  out 
their  eternal  salvation  and  attain  a  high  degree  of  ex¬ 
altation. 

Then,  again,  in  its  organization  Mormonism  appeals  to 
human  nature.  There  is  probably  no  system  on  earth 
which  has  a  more  cunning  and  complete  organization  than 
the  Mormon  Church.  And  one  of  the  most  cunning  things 
about  it  is  the  large  number  of  its  officeholders.  There  is 
about  one  officer  to  every  three  men.  In  this  way  the 
leaders  are  constantly  kept  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of 
every  member  of  their  church.  And  each  of  these  thou¬ 
sands  of  officers  is  kept  faithful  to  his  superiors  by  the  hope 
of  promotion.  If  any  one  of  them  is  disposed  to  criticise 
or  become  dissatisfied  with  the  system,  the  prospect  of 
future  promotions,  as  well  as  the  office  which  he  holds, 
acts  as  a  bribe  to  his  submission  and  acquiescence.  Thus 
the  hope  of  earthly  reward  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
strength  to  the  Mormon  system,  holding  it  intact. 

Then,  again,  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  people  it  appeals 
to  selfish  human  nature.^  The  fact  is  that  the  Mormon 
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Church  is  a  great  business  corporation,  a  great  industrial 
enterprise,  which  has  given  large  dividends  to  the  directors 
of  it ;  and  the  Mormon  people  share  to  some  extent  in  the 
surplus  earnings  of  the  business.  Brigham  Young  was  the 
real  leader  in  this  great  business  corporation.  It  is  a  large 
system  of  cooperative  colonization.  The  Mormon  leaders 
have  bought  up  large  tracts  of  land  for  farming  purposes, 
not  only  in  Utah  and  the  surrounding  States  and  Territo¬ 
ries,  but  also  in  Canada  and  Mexico,  which  they  intend  to 
colonize  and  develop  through  their  converts,  to  their  own 
material  advantage  and  also  to  the  worldly  advantage  of 
their  converts.  This  expectation  of  bettering  their  worldly 
condition  is  what  has  drawn  most  of  their  converts  away 
from  their  homes.  It  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  for  a  person 
in  good  worldly  circumstances  to  attach  himself  to  the 
Mormon  Church  and  emigrate  to  Utah  or  to  some  other 
Mormon  settlement.  Nearly  all  the  converts  are  from  the 
poorer  classes  of  society.  The  Mormon  Church  holds  out 
to  them  the  bait  of  betterment  of  their  earthly  condition, 
and  all  it  asks  in  return  is  obedience  to  the  priesthood. 

And  then,  having  allured  their  converts  by  this  bait 
of  earthly  advantage,  they  keep  them  from  loneliness  by 
having  them  go  in  colonies  having  a  common  fellowship 
of  religious  and  industrial  feeling.  And  they  keep  them 
from  discontent  by  catering  to  their  social  instincts,  sup¬ 
plying  them  with  all  kinds  of  entertainments.  The  church 
and  the  dance  hall  are  sometimes  the  same  building. 
Dances  are  a  regular  w'eekly  amusement,  often  led  by  the 
Bishop.  And  dramatic  and  musical  entertainments  are 
often  given  in  the  Sunday-school  room. 

Thus  does  the  Mormon  Church  shrewdly  appeal  to  the 
various  worldly  elements  in  human  nature  and  secure  a 
firm  hold  thereby  upon  its  people.  How  can  this  be  coun¬ 
teracted  by  the  Christian  Church?  Certainly  it  cannot  de¬ 
scend  to  the  position  of  a  worldly  institution,  but  it  can  do 
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much  by  showing  more  of  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and 
helpfulness — by  striving  to  better  the  condition  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  in  temporal  things  as  well  as  spiritual,  and  by  realizing 
and  endeavoring  to  fulfill  its  mission  to  the  social  world. 
Robert  E.  Speer,  at  a  recent  reception  held  at  the  Young 
Women’s  Settlement  in  New  York  City,  said:  “The  way 
in  which  people  are  looking  elsewhere  for  what  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  ought  to  provide  is  the  saddest  sight  of  the 
day.”  The  Christian  Church  has  much  to  do  with  the 
solution  of  the  social  problems  of  the  present  day.  Why 
could  not  a  scheme  of  Christian  cooperative  colonization  be 
carried  on  (not  by  the  Christian  Church,  but  by  Christian 
business  men)  as  successfully  as  the  Mormon  Church? 
Could  not  Christian  people  furnish  the  capital  and  efficient 
business  management?  The  Mormon  Church  has  found 
that  their  scheme  has  paid  large  dividends.  It  is  the 
source  of  their  immense  wealth.  Why  would  not  a  simi¬ 
lar  scheme  by  Christian  business  men  net  them  as  large 
returns,  and  at  the  same  time  offer  the  poor  and  discon¬ 
tented  element  of  society  the  same  opportunity  that  the 
Mormon  Church  does,  without  its  attendant  evils? 


THE  CHIEF  DANGER. 

5.  And  now,  finally,  the  great  source  of  danger  from 
Mormonism  lies  in  its  central  doctrine — the  divine  author¬ 
ity  of  the  priesthood,  and  compulsory  obedience  to  its 
commands.  All  the  evils  in  the  Mormon  system  emanate 
from  that  doctrine.  They  teach  that  persons  who  disobey 
the  priesthood  will  be  damned,  and  that  the  authority  of 
the  priesthood  extends  to  all  matters,  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual.  Its  authority  is  absolutely  unlimited,  and  has 
the  right  to  direct  the  political,  social,  industrial,  and  do¬ 
mestic  life  of  the  Mormon  people,  as  well  as  their  religious 
life.  Brigham  Young  claimed  that  his  people  could  do 
nothing  without  his  approval,  “even  to  the  ribbons  a 
VOL.  LVIII.  No.  231.  6 
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woman  should  wear.”  It  must  be  plain  to  any  one  what 
an  absolute  despotism  the  Mormon  system  is,  and  what  a 
source  of  evil  a  corrupt  and  selfish  priesthood  might  be. 
Under  the  penalty  of  eternal  punishment,  the  people  must 
surrender,  at  the  dictation  of  the  priesthood,  their  own  private 
judgment,  and  even  their  moral  sense,  and  implicitly  obey 
them.  They  are  absolutely  infallible.  Why  was  it  that 
the  Mountain  Meadows  massacre  was  perpetrated?  Because 
it  was  commanded  by  the  priesthood.  Why  were  blood 
atoners  formerly  active?  Because  they  were  commanded 
by  the  priesthood.  Why  was,  and  is,  polygamy  practiced? 
Because  it  is  commanded  by  the  priesthood.  Why  did 
witnesses  perjure  themselves  in  the  trials  of  the  Mor¬ 
mons?  Because  commanded  by  the  priesthood.  It  is  this 
doctrine  which  makes  the  Mormon  Church  anti-American 
as  well  as  anti-Christian.  From  its  very  beginning  it  has 
shown  its  opposition  to  American  principles,  and  has  more 
than  once  been  forced  into  subjection  by  United  States 
troops.  And  it  is  as  anti-American  to-day  as  it  ever  was, 
constantly  dictating  in  civil  affairs  as  in  all  others.  Its 
political  power  to-day  is  greater  than  ever  before.  It  abso¬ 
lutely  controls  Utah,  and  has  more  or  less  control  of  Ne¬ 
vada,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  so  that  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  those 
States  and  Territories  do  not  feel  free  to  oppose  Mormon¬ 
ism  lest  it  might  interfere  with  their  election.  Its  spirit 
toward  our  government  was  made  clearly  manifest  by  the 
fraudulent  way  in  which  it  secured  statehood  for  Utah.  The 
Mormon  Church  through  its  infallible  priesthood  entered  into 
a  solemn  compact  with  the  American  Government  never 
to  teach  or  practice  polygamy.  But  no  sooner  was  state¬ 
hood  obtained  than  polygamy  was  openly  practiced;  and 
they  even  had  a  polygamist  elected  to  be  sent  to  Congress 
to  represent  them.  Even  the  President  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  though  he  declared  on  his  oath  that  the  manifesto 
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of  1890  prohibited  unlawful  cohabitation  with  polygamous 
wives,  as  well  as  the  ceremony  of  taking  additional  wives, 
is  to-day  living  with  his  ninth  wife,  whom  he  married 
when  he  was  sixty  years  old  and  she  a  girl  of  fifteen.  When 
a  complaint  was  made  against  him  in  1899,  charging  him 
with  adultery,  the  District  Attorney  refused  to  prosecute. 
And  nearly  all  the  church  officials,  either  by  example  or 
precept,  or  both,  are  urging  upon  the  people  of  Utah  the 
rightfulness  of  polygamy  as  a  divine  institution.  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  little  book  on  “  Mormon  Doctrine,”  by 
the  editor  of  the  Mormon  official  paper,  in  which  the  doc¬ 
trine  is  very  clearly  set  forth,  though  the  imprint  of  the  book 
bears  the  date  1897,  the  year  after  statehood  was  obtained. 
Their  teaching  of  the  doctrine,  therefore,  is  not  only  pri¬ 
vate,  but  open  and  public,  in  direct  violation  of  the  solemn 
compact  which  the  Mormon  Church  made  with  our  gov¬ 
ernment.  They  even  went  so  far,  a  few  months  ago,  as  to 
pass  a  law  by  the  legislature  of  Utah  practically  legaliz¬ 
ing  polygamy  by  preventing  prosecution  for  it.  But  the 
Governor  vetoed  the  bill  and  it  could  not  be  passed  over 
his  veto.  But  why  was  it  vetoed  ?  Because  the  Governor 
feared  that  its  passage  would  so  rouse  the  country  that 
Congress  would  be  compelled  to  pass  a  constitutional 
amendment  forbidding  polygamy  in  all  its  possible  forms 
anywhere  within  the  United  States. 

A  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT. 

This  gives  us  a  hint  of  the  true  remedy  to  apply. 
Nothing  short  of  such  a  constitutional  amendment  will  ef¬ 
fectually  stop  the  practice  of  polygamy,  with  its  attendant 
debasement  both  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  No  theo¬ 
retical  ideas  in  regard  to  state  rights  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  speedy  passage  of  such  an  amend¬ 
ment,  which  the  vast  majority  of  our  people  would  heartily 
indorse.  Even  this  might  not  immediately  remove  the 
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abominable  practice.  But  if  the  law  were  vigorously  en¬ 
forced  it  would  speedily  prevent  its  open  practice,  and  by 
sending  the  leaders  of  the  church  who  practice  it  either 
into  prison  or  into  hiding  (as  was  the  case  some  years  ago 
under  the  Edmunds  law)  the  power  of  the  priesthood 
would  be  materially  weakened.  In  addition  to  this  the 
liberal  party  in  the  Mormon  Church  would  thereby  be 
greatly  strengthened,  and  with  the  other  remedies  applied, 
which  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  a  much  more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  mission  work  in  Utah,  both 
along  the  line  of  Christian  education  and  gospel  evangel¬ 
ization,  we  might  hope  that  ere  many  years  the  des¬ 
potism  of  the  Mormon  Church  would  be  broken,  and 
that  truth  would  win  the  victory  over  error. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  FINAL  CONFLICT  OF  THE  PAPACY  AND 
THE  MEDIAEVAL  EMPIRE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  DAVID  S.  SCHAPP,  D.  D. 

To  the  men  of  to-day  the  half-century  just 'passed  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful  eras  in  the  world’s  history. 
Men  of  former  generations  have  had  this  same  feeling  as 
they  looked  back  over  the  events  of  their  age.  Writing  of 
the  first  fifty  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Matthew 
Paris,  a  contemporary,  says:  “All  these  remarkable  and 
strange  events,  the  like  of  which  have  never  been  seen  or 
heard  of,  nor  are  found  in  any  writings  of  our  fathers  in 
times  past,  occurred  during  this  last  half-century.”  In  this 
list  of  wonderful  events,  not  a  single  invention  or  mechan¬ 
ical  discovery  is  adduced,  and  from  the  realm  of  nature 
only  a  few  portents  are  mentioned.  But,  for  all  that,  those 
fifty  years  do  constitute  a  remarkable  period.  It  was  still 
the  age  of  the  Crusades,  whose  energies  were,  however, 
fast  waning.  It  was  the  age  of  Francis  d’Assisi  and  Dom¬ 
inic,  and  the  rise  of  the  Mendicant  Orders.  It  was  the  age 
of  some  of  the  greater  Schoolmen.  It  was  the  age  of  Inno¬ 
cent  III.,  whose  eminence  no  occupant  of  the  papal  chair 
has  ever  surpassed,  and  few  have  equaled.  It  was  the  age 
of  Runnymede  and  the  Great  Charter. 

Of  the  period,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  central  figure  was 
that  very  extraordinary  personage,  Frederick  II.,  King  of 
Sicily  and  Emperor  of  Germany.  As  the  last  great  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  House  of  Hohenstaufen,  he  attracts  atten¬ 
tion.  His  personality  is  one  of  the  most  many-sided  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  There  is  also  a  certain  mysteriousness  about 
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his  ultimate  designs  and  ideals  which  was  even  felt  by  the 
Chroniclers.  His  political  system,  for  originality  and  bold¬ 
ness,  has  not  been  excelled  from  Charlemagne  to  modern 
times.  Above  all,  that  for  which  his  name  stands,  is  the 
last  struggle  between  the  mediaeval  papacy  and  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  a  struggle  of  gigantic  proportions,  engaging  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  Europe,  and  waged  with  all  the  weapons  within 
the  reach  of  both  parties, — a  desperate  struggle,  which 
ended  in  the  humiliation  of  the  empire,  and  also  in  the  re¬ 
sort  by  the  papacy  to  measures  which  shook  the  supreme 
confidence  that  the  popular  opinion  of  Christendom  had 
reposed  in  it. 

Carolo  piissimo  Augusto^  a  Deo  coronatOy  magnOy  pacifico 
imperatoriy  vita  et  victoria.  “To  Charles,  most  religious 
sovereign,  crowned  of  God,  the  great  and  pacific  Emperor, 
be  life  and  victory.”  These  words,  acclaiming  Charle¬ 
magne  emperor  immediately  after  his  coronation  by  Pope 
Leo  III.,  make  that  Christmas  Day  of  the  year  800  the 
most  significant  of  all  but  the  first.  It  proved  to  be  the 
most  far-reaching  epoch  of  mediaeval  history,  as  1517  is  of 
modern  history.  An  empire,  universal  in  theory,  was 
again  established  in  the  West,  a  continuation  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  whose  crown  the  pope  had  withheld  for  centuries. 
For  emperors  and  popes  regarded  Charlemagne  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  not  as  members  of  a  new  line,  but  as  the  direct 
heirs  of  Theodosius,  Valentinian,  and  Constantine. 

Had  a  seer  stood  at  that  point  of  time  and  looked  down 
into  the  future,  he  would  have  discerned  this  imperial  idea 
making  its  way  as  one  of  the  mighty  forces  of  the  Middle 
Ages  for  five  hundred  years.  He  would  have  beheld  Otto 
the  Great  descending  upon  Rome  to  save  the  papacy,  and 
crowned  in  St.  Peter’s;  Henry  HI.  watching  at  Sutri  the 
passing  away  of  three  popes  and  the  installment  of  a  fourth; 
Henry  IV.  waiting  at  the  Porta  Penitenza  for  the  absolution 
of  the  offended  and  unyielding  Gregory  VII.;  Frederick 
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Barbarossa,  now  refusing  to  hold  the  pope’s  stirrup,  now 
making  his  peace  with  him  at  Venice,  now  proceeding  in 
his  old  age  to  Jerusalem  and  dying  in  the  waters  of  the 
Syrian  River.  He  would  have  seen  Frederick  II.,  with  his 
armor  on,  appealing  to  Christendom  against  the  supreme 
pontiff;  Charles  V.  hesitating  what  course  to  take  with 
Luther,  and  listening  to  theological  confessions  at  imperial 
diets;  and,  last  of  all,  Francis  II.,  inheriting  the  name  and 
the  memories  without  the  power  of  the  empire,  resigning 
the  empty  title  in  1806,  and  confining  himself  to  his  Aus¬ 
trian  dignities.  All  the  while  it  was  the  emperor  from 
the  North,  recognized  by  the  papacy  and  supported  by  the 
papacy  as  a  necessity ;  all  the  while  a  rival,  and  part  of  the 
time  a  deadly  foe,  of  what  the  papacy  deemed  to  be  its  God- 
given  prerogative,  and  yet,  each  the  successor  of  that  great 
Charles,  on  whose  tomb  in  Aachen  are  inscribed  the  words 
—Magnus  atque  orthodoxus  imperator. 

When  Frederick  II.  was  crowned  emperor  at  Aachen  in 
1215,  the  papacy  was  at  the  height  of  its  power  as  a  ruling 
force  in  human  affairs.  Innocent  III.  was  then  in  the  last 
year  of  his  vigorous  pontificate,  and  embodied  in  himself 
the  high  pretensions  stated  in  the  Isidorean  Decretals  and 
set  forth  in  the  policy  of  Hildebrand.  The  papal  theory 
was  a  theocracy  in  which  the  Pope  exercised  supreme  au¬ 
thority.  In  all  questions  of  right  and  wrong  he  was  the 
supreme  arbiter  on  earth.  He  himself  was  subject  to  no 
tribunal  but  God.  He  is  above  all  princes  and  sovereigns 
and  may  set  up  and  depose.  The  comparison  had  become 
familiar  whereby  the  two  estates  of  government,  spiritual 
and  civil,  were  likened  to  sun  and  moon,  to  heaven  and 
earth,  to  soul  and  body.  The  papal  power,  so  the  popes 
contended,  was  instituted  of  God ;  the  power  of  princes  was 
the  product  of  fraud  and  perfidy  and  other  crimes,  begin¬ 
ning  with  Nimrod.  And  as  all  things  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  and  in  hell  obey  Christ,  so  all  things  on  earth  should 
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obey  his  vicar.  The  priest  anoints  the  king.  The  king 
does  not  anoint  the  priest.  Princes  have  authority  in  sep¬ 
arate  lands,  the  pope’s  authority  is  undivided  and  extends 
over  all  lands.  The  Cistercian  Csesar  Heisterbach  of 
Cologne  elaborated  these  figures  and  expressed  the  popu¬ 
lar  idea,  when  he  compared  the  church  to  the  firmament, 
the  pope  to  the  sun,  the  emperor  to  the  moon,  the  clergy 
to  the  day,  the  laity  to  the  night,  and  the  abbots  and  bish¬ 
ops  to  the  stars.  The  culminating  expression  of  these  pre¬ 
tensions  was  given  in  Innocent’s  letter  to  John  of  England, 
when  he  wrote,  “  As  in  the  ark  of  God,  the  rod  and  the 
manna  lay  at  the  side  of  the  tables  of  the  law,  so  the  ter¬ 
rible  power  of  destruction  and  the  sweet  mildness  of  grace 
are  lodged  in  the  heart  of  the  pope  at  the  side  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  law.”  The  two  swords  were  in  his  hand,  the 
secular  and  the  spiritual. 

Such  was  the  realm  of  ecclesiastical  ideas  in  which  Fred¬ 
erick  found  himself  placed.  And  yet  a  different  view  pre¬ 
vailed  in  some  circles,  of  which  the  Sachsenspiegel,  com¬ 
posed  about  1230,  was  the  exponent.  According  to  it,  the 
empire  is  held  from  God  alone,  and  not  from  the  pope. 
Emperor  and  pope  are  supreme,  each  in  his  own  sphere. 
This  was  the  view  expounded  at  the  Diet  of  Roncaglia, 
under  the  influence  of  Barbarossa.  But  the  Schwaben- 
spiegel,  the  code  of  law  for  Southern  Germany,  compiled 
somewhat  later,  adopts  the  papal  view,  and  declares  that 
the  temporal  sword  of  judgment  is  entrusted  by  the  pope 
to  the  emperor. 

Scarcely  was  Innocent  laid  in  his  grave,  when  Frederick 
II.  began  to  play  his  distinguished  role,  coming  to  be,  as 
Dollinger  has  said,  “  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  foe 
the  papacy  has  ever  had  to  contend  with.”  ^  The  struggle 
in  which  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  figure  kept  Europe 

^Akademische  Vortriige,  ii.  203.  Edward  A.  Freeman  expresses  the 
same  judgment,  Hist.  Essays,  i.  288. 
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in  turmoil  and  unrest  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  was  waged 
with  three  popes.  It  was  a  dispute  in  which  not  only 
diplomacy  and  arms  contended,  after  the  usual  fashion.  It 
was  a  dispute  in  the  court  of  European  opinion,  where 
both  parties,  by  appeals  to  Scripture  and  precedent,  sought 
to  secure  the  moral  support  of  Christendom. 

Frederick  II.  was  born  near  Ancona,  Italy,  in  1194.  His 
father,  Henry  VI.,  had  joined  Sicily  to  the  empire  by  his 
marriage  with  the  Norman  princess,  Constance.  Through 
his  mother,  Frederick  inherited  the  warnl  blood  of  the 
South.  Although  he  wore  the  crown  of  the  German  em¬ 
pire,  and  was  of  the  stock  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  he  was 
through  and  through  a  Sicilian.  In  Sicily  his  childhood 
was  passed,  and  there  was  his  court.  He  spent  only  time 
enough  in  Germany  to  assert  his  right  to  the  crown  and  to 
put  down  the  rebellion  of  his  son. 

His  father  died  when  he  was  three,  his  mother,  a  year 
later.  Constance  had  been  willing  to  receive  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily  for  her  son,  upon  the  pledge  of  its  remaining  a 
fief  of  Rome,  in  accordance  with  the  previous  Norman 
tenure.  At  her  death  she  confided  him  to  the  guardian 
care  of  Innocent  III.  Thus  this  helpless  “child  of  Apulia,” 
who  was  king  of  Sicily,  king-elect  of  the  Romans,  and  by 
precedent,  heir  to  the  crown  of  the  empire,  was  the  ward  of 
the  papacy,  against  which  his  ancestors  had  waged  war, 
and  against  which  he  was  destined  to  engage  in  mortal 
conflict. 

The  policy  of  Innocent,  followed  out  by  his  successors, 
to  keep  the  crown  of  Sicily  or  Southern  Italy  separate  from 
the  crown  of  the  empire,  seemed  destined  to  be  successful. 
Their  union  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  State  of 
the  Church.  It  was  in  the  interest  of  this  policy  that,  as 
umpire  of  the  imperial  election,  he  passed  by  Frederick’s 
claims,  and  gave  the  imperial  crown  to  “  his  dearest  son  in 
Christ,”  Otto  IV.,  the  Guelf,  whose  house  was  by  tradition 
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the  friend  of  the  papacy.  But,  forgetting  the  stipulations 
of  Neuss,  whereby  he  had  renounced  all  claim  upon  Sicily 
and  Naples,  and  pledged  himself  to  withhold  his  hand 
from  the  territory  of  the  apostolic  see,  Otto  invaded  Italy 
and  trespassed  upon  papal  land.  Then  Innocent  justly 
wrote  that  he  whom  he  had  raised  to  be  the  head  of  the 
corner,  had  become  a  rock  of  offense.  Innocent  excom¬ 
municated  and  deposed  him.  Philip  of  Swabia,  the  rival 
emperor,  was  murdered.  Otto’s  star  set  at  the  battle  of 
Bou vines  (1214). 

It  was  now  Frederick’s  turn  and,  with  Innocent’s  con¬ 
sent,  he  was  crowned  emperor  at  Aachen  a  year  later,  and 
thus  the  very  union  was  again  effected  which  it  was  the 
pope’s  policy  to  prevent,  and  which  nature  seemed  to  have 
raised  an  eternal  protest  against  in  the  separating  walls  of 
the  Alps. 

Before  setting  out  for  Germany,  Frederick  had  ratified 
the  claims  of  the  pope  as  feudal  lord  of  Sicily,  and  pledged 
himself  not  to  touch  the  State  of  the  Church.  At  his  cor¬ 
onation  he  took  the  cross.  These  two  promises, — not  to 
lay  hands  on  papal  territory,  and  to  lead  a  crusade, — were 
the  centers  around  which  the  conflict  between  the  papacy 
and  Frederick  waged  for  many  years. 

The  conflict  began  with  Innocent’s  successor,  Honorius. 
His  ruling  passion  was  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  In 
vain  he  strove  by  solemn  and  repeated  appeals  to  induce 
the  emperor  to  keep  his  vow  and  start  on  a  crusade.  At 
his  coronation  in  Rome  in  1220,  he  involved  himself  anew 
by  promises  to  support  the  policy  of  the  papal  see.  He 
ratified  the  privileges  of  the  church,  announced  it  as  his 
purpose  to  suppress  heresy,  excepted  churches  from  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  promised  Sicily  should  remain  a  papal  fief. .  He 
also  again  took  the  cross.  The  concessions  were  an¬ 
nounced,  it  is  said,  in  St.  Peters.  The  coronation  festivi¬ 
ties  passed  off  with  marked  evidences  of  mutual  good-will. 
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Such  occasions  were  almost  invariably  marked  by  violent 
disturbances.  The  only  exception  to  the  peaceful  progress 
of  the  celebration  in  this  case  was  that  dispute  over  a  dog 
between  the  ambassadors  of  Pisa  and  Florence,  which  sub¬ 
sequently  became  the  occasion  of  hostilities  between  the 
cities. 

But  Frederick’s  enthusiasm  for  the  crusade  was  not  con¬ 
suming.  He  had  set  1221  as  the  time  for  starting.  The 
news  of  the  fall  of  Damietta  that  year  was  adapted  to 
arouse  a  true  crusader’s  zeal.  But,  as  the  time  approached, 
Frederick  pled  excuses  for  delay.  His  marriage  with 
lolanthe,  daughter  of  John  of  Brienne,  titular  king  of 
Jerusalem,  promoted  by  the  pope,  seemed  adapted  to  hasten 
his  departure.  Claiming  his  wife  had  inherited  the  title 
through  her  mother,  Frederick  forthwith  adopted  the  title 
King  of  Jerusalem.  But  still  he  urged  reasons  for  delay. 
Finally,  moved  by  the  threats  of  Honorius,  he  solemnly 
agreed,  in  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germano  of  1225,  to  start  in 
August,  1227,  on  pain  of  incurring  excommunication. 
Honorius  died  the  March  before  the  appointed  time  with¬ 
out  seeing  his  controlling  desire  fulfilled. 

What  the  exact  causes  for  Frederick’s  delay  were,  can 
only  be  surmised.  The  encyclicals  of  Gregory  IX.  charge 
it  to  the  seductive  luxuriousness  of  his  court.  It  may  be 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  his  kingdom  in  its  half- 
organized  state.  It  may  be  that  he  had  no  heart  in  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  declined  to  risk  his  life  in 
a  cause  for  which  his  grandfather,  Barbarossa,  had  found  a 
grave,  far  away  from  his  kingdom. 

Honorius  was  a  man  of  mild  and  conciliatory  spirit,  and 
sought  to  keep  the  peace.  In  his  successor,  Gregory  IX., 
Frederick  had  an  antagonist  of  different  metal.  Gregory, 
in  spite  of  his  great  age,^  brought  rare  vigor,  unbending 
resolution,  and  dauntless  bravery  to  his  high  office.  The 

*  Matthew  Paris  says  he  was  one  hundred  years  old  when  he  died. 
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nephew  of  Innocent  III.,  that  pontiff  seemed  to  have  risen 
again  from  the  tomb.  With  the  utmost  tenacity  he  insisted 
upon  all  the  temporal  prerogatives  of  his  predecessors,  and 
apparently  in  the  full  assurance  of  their  divine  authority. 
For  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  of  fourteen  years  (1227-41) 
the  combat  between  him  and  the  empire  was  at  its  height. 
While  the  principle  involved  in  Innocent’s  duel  with  John 
of  England  was  substantially  the  same,  the  Angevin  John 
was  a  stubborn,  mean,  and  narrow-minded  antagonist  com¬ 
pared  with  Frederick,  the  Hohenstaufen. 

The  promised  crusade  continued  to  be  the  cause  of  dis¬ 
pute.  It  was  from  Gregory,  then  Cardinal  Ugolino,  that 
Frederick  had  taken  the  cross  at  his  coronation  in  Rome. 
Setting  aside  the  emperor’s  specious  pretexts,  Gregory 
summoned  him  to  fulfill  his  double  pledge,  and  the  matter 
seemed  to  be  settled  when  Frederick,  accompanied  with 
the  papal  blessing,  actually  set  sail  from  Brindisi.  But  on 
the  third  day,  driven  back  by  an  epidemic,  as  he  asserted, 
or  by  the  love  of  pleasure,  as  Gregory  declared,  he  returned 
to  port.  Gregory’s  disappointment  could  not  remain  con¬ 
cealed.  He  hurled  the  threatened  anathema  at  the  recal¬ 
citrant  son  of  the  church,  the  clergy  in  the  church  at 
Anagni  dashing  their  lighted  tapers  to  the  floor. 

In  the  letter  of  excommunication,  that  he  “might  not 
seem  to  be  like  a  dumb  dog  unable  to  bark,”  the  pope 
spoke  of  Frederick  “as  one  whom  the  Holy  See  had  edu¬ 
cated  with  much  care,  whom  it  had  suckled  at  its  breast, 
carried  on  its  shoulders,  and  brought  up  to  manhood  at 
much  trouble  and  expense,  and  exalted  to  the  imperial  sta¬ 
tion  as  the  wand  of  its  defense,  the  staff  of  our  old  age.” 
He  charged  him  with  evading  his  promises  and  severing 
the  bonds  with  which  he  was  bound,  casting  aside  all  fear 
of  God,  and  paying  no  reverence  to  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  threatened  censure  of  the  church,  abandon¬ 
ing  the  Christian  army,  leaving  the  Holy  Eand  exposed  to 
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the  infidel,  and  being,  to  the  disgrace  of  himself  and  Chris¬ 
tianity,  enticed  away  to  the  usual  pleasures  of  his  kingdom. 

Frederick  did  not  remain  silent,  but  also  made  a  vigor¬ 
ous  appeal  to  Christendom  in  reply.  He  protested  against 
the  papal  claim  to  supreme  authority  in  civil  matters,  and 
pointed  to  the  humiliation  of  John  of  England  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  all  princes.  He  condemned  the  secularization  of 
the  church,  and  called  upon  the  clergy  and  bishops  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  ideals  of  the  early  Christians,  and  to  practice 
their  self-denial.  “She  who  calls  herself  my  mother,”  he 
wrote,  “treats  me  like  a  step-mother.”  The  English  chron¬ 
icler  closes  the  document  with  the  couplet : — 

"  Give  heed  when  neighbors’  houses  burn, 

For  next  perhaps  may  be  your  turn.” 

The  ban  was  pronounced  against  Frederick  the  second  time 
in  1228,  and  all  places  put  under  interdict  where  the  emperor 
might  be.  But,  as  if  to  show  his  independence  of  papal 
authority,  and  his  disdain  of  papal  interference,  Frederick 
suddenly  set  forth  in  earnest  on  a  crusade.  Hearing  the 
news,  Gregory  again  launched  the  anathema,  and  inhibited 
the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Military  Orders  from 
giving  him  assistance.  With  the  threefold  ban  resting  upon 
him,  Frederick  entered  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher  put  the  crown  with  his  own  hands  upon  his 
head.  Thus  we  have  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  monarch 
conducting  a  crusade  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow  to  two  popes 
and  burdened  with  the  solemn  ban  of  a  third  pope.  Yea, 
the  second  and  last  crusader  to  enter  the  Holy  City  with 
his  sword  unsheathed  and  to  go  out  of  it  as  a  conqueror,  he 
was  not  only  resting  under  the  ban,  thrice  repeated,  but 
was  actually  excommunicated  the  fourth  time  as  he  was 
returning  to  Europe.  He  was  excommunicated  for  not 
going  to  Jerusalem ;  he  was  excommunicated  for  going ; 
and  he  was  excommunicated  for  coming  back  a  conqueror. 
The  testy  old  pope  wanted  things  done  in  his  own  way,  or 
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not  at  all,  even  if  it  was  such  a  holy  enterprise  as  the  re¬ 
covery  of  Jerusalem  which  was  at  stake. 

Freeman,  perhaps  justly,  calls  Frederick  an  unwilling 
crusader,  but  it  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  facts  for 
him  to  call  the  fifth  crusade  “a  grotesque  episode  in  his 
life.”  His  treaty  with  Saladin  was  afterwards  made  the 
cause  of  papal  charges.  He  was  accused  of  having  given 
away  Christian  interests  in  the  East.  Frederick,  with  his 
freedom  of  thought,  recognized  the  Saracen  as  a  worthy  foe, 
rather  than  a  hated  infidel,  and  treated  with  him  in  the 
spirit  of  religious  tolerance.  But  whatever  he  might  have 
gained  by  a  resort  to  a  prolonged  campaign,  he  alone  of  all 
the  crusaders,  except  Godfrey,  did  not  fail.  The  conces¬ 
sions  he  secured  were  valuable. 

Returning  to  Italy,  Frederick’s  victorious  army,  with 
the  cross  inscribed  on  its  banners,  found  itself  confronted 
with  the  papal  army  bearing  the  device  of  the  keys.  The 
imperial  troops  were  victorious,  and  the  pope  and  emperor 
met  in  1230  at  Anagni,  and  arranged  a  treaty. 

For  four  years  Gregory  was  engaged  in  controversy  with 
the  Romans.  Part  of  the  time  he  spent  in  exile,  but  was 
able  with  Frederick’s  help  to  secure  from  the  Romans  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  claims  to  jurisdiction  over  the 
Patrimony  of  Peter  and  clerical  exemption  from  the  secular 
tribunals  of  Rome.  Again  he  called  Frederick  “his  be¬ 
loved  Son  in  Christ,”  and  called  upon  Christendom  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  a  new  crusade. 

Now  the  conflict  broke  out  again:  this  time  over  the 
Lombard  cities  over  which  Frederick  had  resolved  to  assert 
his  authority.  The  imperial  claims  he  had  revived  the 
year  before  the  death  of  Honorius.  F'rederick  was  also  en¬ 
croaching  upon  the  State  of  the  Church.  It  was  his  policy 
to  extend  his  dominion  over  all  Italy.  After  crushing  the 
rebellion  of  his  son  Henry  in  Germany,  he  marched  into 
Lombardy.  At  this  time  took  place  his  third  marriage. 
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with  Isabella,  sister  of  the  English  King  Henry  III.,  the 
event  which  explains  his  frequent  appeals  to  the  English. 
The  victory  of  Cortenuova,  in  1237,  seemed  to  make  Fred¬ 
erick’s  arms  completely  successful.  “  Italy,”  he  wrote  to 
Gregory,  “  is  my  heritage,  as  all  the  world  knows.” 

Before  the  struggle  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelline,  Gregory 
fled  from  Rome.  But  Gregory  arrayed  against  the  empe¬ 
ror  the  massive  artillery  of  the  church’s  pretensions,  and 
the  traditions,  which,  false  though  they  were,  exercised  so 
vast  an  influence  over  the  mind  of  Europe. 

It  was  a  clear  and  notable  fact,  Gregory  wrote,  ‘that 
Constantine,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  and  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  deemed  it  proper 
that,  as  the  vicar  of  Christ  ruled  over  the  whole  empire  of 
souls  and  priestly  things,  so  also  he  should  have  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  their  bodies  and  material  things.  For  this 
reason,  he  committed  to  the  pope  in  perpetuity  the  Roman 
scepter  and  the  imperial  insignia,  together  with  Rome  and 
its  territory  and  the  empire  itself,  thinking  it  infamous  that 
a  terrestrial  sovereign  should  exercise  power  where  the 
heavenly  ruler  had  established  the  head  of  religion.  Thus 
Constantine  chose  Constantinople  for  his  new  abode,  and 
later  the  church  imposed  the  yoke  on  Charlemagne  and 
transferred  the  seat  of  the  empire  to  Germany.  Priests  are 
fathers  and  masters  of  kings.  Is  it  not  a  wicked  insanity 
for  the  son  to  seek  to  coerce  the  father?  Christian  emperors 
are  bound  to  submit  their  acts  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  The 
right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  Holy  See,  the  Lord  has 
reserved  to  himself.’  ^ 

No  other  pontiff  traced  with  more  clearness  the  chief 
features  of  the  famous  transfer  or  translation  of  the  empire. 
The  issue  was  clearly  understood.  Frederick  Barbarossa 
had  fought  against  the  principle  that  the  crown  inhered  in 
the  pope’s  power.  The  juridical  decision  of  Roncaglia  had 
^  Huillard-Br^holles,  iv.  914-923. 
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declared  that  he  held  the  empire  by  independent  right 
But  Gregory  was  learned  in  canonical  law,  as  well  as  the 
jurists  of  Bologna,  who  had  pronounced  in  favor  of  the 
imperial  view.  And  Gregory  was  a  worthy  successor  of 
Alexander  III.  and  the  great  Innocent. 

Again,  in  1239,  and  for  the  fifth  time,  the  ban  was  ful* 
minated  against  the  emperor,  on  the  occasion  of  his  son’s 
marriage  to  Adalesia,  the  heiress  of  Sardinia,  which  the 
pope  claimed  as  his  fief.  The  marriage  had  been  consum¬ 
mated  without  consulting  him.  Frederick  was  charged 
with  sowing  seeds  of  sedition  in  Rome,  seizing  upon  terri¬ 
tory  belonging  to  the  apostolic  see,  and  doing  violence  to 
the  rights  of  prelates  and  benefices.  The  conflict  with  the 
pen  which  followed  between  emperor  and  pope  has  a  unique 
place  in  the  annals  of  the  papacy.  Both  parties  made  an 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  Christendom  as  represented  by 
its  princes  and  prelates. 

Gregory  compared  ^  the  emperor  to  the  beast  in  the  book 
of  Revelation  which  rose  out  of  the  sea,  full  of  words  of 
blasphemy,  having  the  feet  of  a  bear,  the  mouth  of  a  lion, 
and  its  other  parts  like  a  leopard,  which  opens  its  mouth 
in  blasphemies  against  God’s  name,  his  dwelling-place,  and 
the  saints  in  heaven.  This  beast  desires  to  grind  every¬ 
thing  to  pieces  with  its  claws  and  teeth  of  iron,  and  to 
trample  with  his  feet  on  the  universal  world.  Frederick 
is  called  the  “son  of  lies,  heaping  up  falsehood  on  false¬ 
hood,  robber,  blasphemer,  a  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing,  and 
the  dragon  emitting  waters  of  persecution  from  his  mouth 
like  a  river.”  The  pope  charged  Frederick  with  having 
made  treaties  in  Jerusalem  hurtful  to  the  Christian  inter¬ 
ests,  with  allowing  heresy  to  spread,  and  with  annexing 
the  territory  of  the  church.  Further  he  made  the  famous 
accusation,  that,  “as  the  king  of  pestilence,  the  emperor 
had  openly  asserted  that  the  world  had  been  deceived  by 
^Matthew  Paris,  Anno  1239.  Br^holles,  v.  527-540. 
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three  impostors,  Jesus,  Moses,  and  Mohammed,  two  of  these 
having  died  in  glory,  and  Jesus  having  been  suspended  on 
the  cross.”  Moreover  he  had  denied  the  possibility  of 
God’s  being  incarnate  of  a  virgin. 

This  extensive  document  belongs  to  the  list  of  the  most 
vehement  fulminations  ever  sent  forth  by  a  pope.  Epithets 
could  scarcely  further  go.  It  is  proof  of  the  great  influ¬ 
ence  of  Frederick’s  personality,  and  the  growing  spirit  of 
democracy  in  the  Italian  cities,  that  the  emperor  was  not 
shunned  by  all  men,  and  crushed  under  the  dead  weight  of 
such  fearful  pronouncements. 

In  his  retort,  not  to  be  behind  his  antagonist  in  the  use 
of  Scripture,  Frederick  compared  Gregory  to  the  rider  on 
the  red  horse  who  destroyed  peace  from  the  earth,  and 
charged  him  with  being  the  author  of  discord  and  desola¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  recognizing  the  supremacy  of  the  pope 
in  his  own  sphere,  he  even  declared  that,  as  God  had  set 
two  lights  in  the  heavens,  and  the  greater  was  set  to  give 
light  to  the  inferior,  so  he  had  placed  the  sacerdotium  and 
the  imperium  on  the  earth.  But  he  charged  the  pope  with 
attempting  to  put  the  second  light  into  eclipse  “by  deny¬ 
ing  the  purity  of  our  faith  (nostrae  fidei  puritatem')^  and 
comparing  us  to  the  beast  rising  out  of  the  sea.”  He  called 
Gregory  “  Christ’s  false  vicar.”  The  charge  of  the  three 
impostors  he  indignantly  denied,^  and  laid  down  his  con¬ 
fession  of  “the  only  son  of  God  coeternal  and  coequal  with 
the  Father,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  begotten  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  before  the  ages.”  He  declared  that  Moham¬ 
med’s  body  was  suspended  in  the  air,  and  his  soul  given 
over  to  the  torments  of  hell. 

The  struggle  did  not  exhaust  itself  with  epithets  and 
criminations  of  the  pen.  As  Innocent  had  declared  John 

’Inseruit  nos  Christianse  fidei  religionem  recte  non  colere  ac  dizisse 
tribus  seductoribus  mundum  esse  deceptura  quod  abiit  de  nostris  labiis 
processisse. 
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dethroned,  and  called  the  King  of  Prance  to  take  his  realm, 
so  now  Gregory  summoned  the  Count  of  Artois,  brother  of 
the  King  of  France,  to  receive  Frederick’s  crown.  The 
emperor  retorted  by  driving  the  papal  troops  within  the 
walls  of  Rome.  The  Leonine  city  had  been  an  uncertain 
place  for  Gregory,  from  which  more  than  once  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  flight.  But  now,  with  undaunted 
courage,  the  aged  pontiff  went  through  the  streets  in  pro¬ 
cession,  with  priests  carrying  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  and,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  Frederick  retired,  as,  eighty 
years  before,  the  troops  of  Barbarossa  had  retreated  on  b^ 
ing  suddenly  stricken  with  the  pestilence  as  they  besieged 
the  Colosseum,  where  Alexander  III.  had  entrenched  him¬ 
self. 

Excommunication  proving  ineffective  to  bring  Frederick 
to  terms,  the  call  to  the  Count  of  Artois  being  met  by  r^ 
fusal,  and  the  papal  arms  unsuccessful,  one  resort  was  yet 
open  to  Gregory, — the  decision  of  a  general  council.  And 
to  a  council  he  made  appeal,  summoning  it  to  meet  in 
Rome  (1241).  This  assembly  has  among  the  councils  an 
amusing  side.  The  seizure  of  the  Genoese  fleet  conveying 
the  prelates  by  Frederick’s  son  Enzio,  and  their  confine¬ 
ment  in  Naples,  constituted  a  most  unexpected  and  almost 
ludicrous  turn  of  affairs. ‘  The  pope  seemed  to  be  check¬ 
mated. 

Frederick,  no  doubt,  had  grounds  for  his  charge  that  it 
was  a  picked  council ;  for  the  bishops,  with  perhaps  one  or 
two  exceptions,  came  from  Southern  Europe.  Abbots,  bish¬ 
ops,  archbishops,  cardinals,  and  apostolic  legates  composed 
the  imperial  booty.  It  was  a  brilliant  coup  de  tnain^  but 
destined  to  return  to  trouble  the  inventor. 

At  that  moment,  this  remarkable  old  man  died,  older  by 
years  than  his  successor,  Leo  XIII.  He  died  with  his 

^G.  C.  Macaulay  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  1891,  pp.  1-17,  gives  a  lively  sc- 
count  of  the  events 
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armor  on,  and  with  his  face  towards  his  enemy,  whose 
army  lay  encamped  within  two  miles  of  Rome.  A  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  and  with  confidence  unshaken,  he 
wrote  “  that  the  faithful  have  trust  in  God,  and  bear  his 
dispensation  with  patience.  The  ship  of  Peter  would  for  a 
time  be  driven  through  the  storm  and  between  rocks,  but 
soon,  and  at  a  time  unexpected,  it  would  rise  again  above 
the  surging  billows,  and  sail  on  unharmed  over  the  placid 
waters.” 

Gregory’s  successor,  the  last  pope  with  whom  Frederick 
had  to  do,  a  Genoese,  was  a  match  for  Frederick  and  his 
counselors  in  shrewdness  in  planning,  and  quickness  in 
action.  He  outwitted  Frederick  by  calling  the  council  to 
Lyons,  as  Frederick  by  preventing  its  assembly  at  Rome 
had  outwitted  Gregory. 

When  the  papal  interregnum  of  nearly  two  years  which 
followed  Gregory’s  death  was  closed  by  the  election  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Sinibald,  it  was  evident  that  vigorous  measures  were 
not  to  be  abandoned.  Frederick,  on  hearing  of  the  elec¬ 
tion,  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed,  that  among  the  cardi¬ 
nals  he  had  lost  a  friend,  and  in  the  pope  he  had  gained  an 
enemy.  All  the  weapons  within  the  reach  of  the  papal  see 
were  brought  by  Innocent  IV.  into  requisition  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession, — excommunication,  the  decree  of  a  general  council, 
the  election  of  a  rival  emperor,  and  the  active  fomenting  of 
rebellion  in  the  emperor’s  dominions. 

The  negotiations,  looking  to  peace  between  the  two 
parties,  began  well.  They  were  sworn  to  by  Frederick’s 
ambassadors  in  the  presence  of  Baldwin,  Emperor  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  pope  was  to  lift  the  sentence  of  excom¬ 
munication  ;  Frederick,  to  evacuate  the  papal  territory,  to 
restore  the  property  of  the  prelates  imprisoned  in  Naples, 
wd,  as  in  the  case  of  the  conditions  placed  upon  John  in 
regard  to  the  exiled  bishops,  to  make  such  reparation  as 
Ihepope  might  appoint,  and  to  build  hospitals  and  churches. 
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But  Frederick,  less  politic  than  his  grandfather,  abruptly 
annulled  the  compact  by  demanding  release  from  the  ban 
as  a  prior  condition  to  any  agreement. 

Innocent’s  next  move  was  a  master  stroke.  To  put  him* 
self  beyond  the  reach  of  violence,  he  fled  from  Rome  in 
the  disguise  of  a  knight,  took  ship  at  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
sailed  for  Genoa.  There  he  was  among  friends,  who  received 
him  with  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  acclaim,  “  Blessed  is 
he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.”  The  response 
was  given — “We  are  escaped  as  the  bird  from  the  snare  of 
the  fowler.”  Joined  by  cardinals,  whose  numbers  increased 
as  the  journey  advanced,  he  proceeded  to  Lyons,  which 
lightly  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  empire,  and  was 
at  the  borders  of  the  French  king’s  territory,  from  whom  aid 
in  time  of  distress  might  be  expected.  The  precedent  was 
followed  which  Alexander  III.  had  set  in  his  flight  A 
deep  impression  was  made  upon  Christendom  by  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  pope  in  exile  from  Italian  soil. 

The  way  was  now  open  for  a  fresh  appeal  to  a  general 
council,  which  assembled  in  Lyons  in  1245.  Matthew 
Paris’  sympathies,  which  had  been  with  Frederick  up  to 
this  juncture,  now  wavered.  The  feeling  must  have  been 
exceedingly  intense.  “I  have  never  heard  of  such  bitter 
hatred,”  wrote  Matthew,  “as  that  between  Innocent  and 
P'rederick.  All  Christendom  was  disturbed,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Church  exposed  to  danger  growing  out  of  the  discord 
and  hatred.”  The  cause  of  the  crusade  was  languishing, 
and  measures  to  stem  the  invasion  of  the  Mongols  were 
held  in  abeyance. 

How  men’s  minds  were  divided  between  the  two  contest¬ 
ants  is  evident  from  the  politic  action  of  the  Paris  priest 
Called  upon  to  publish  in  his  church  the  renewed  papal 
excommunication  of  the  emperor,  he  announced  in  the 
church,  “  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  serious  controversy  and 
the  unquenchable  hatred  between  the  emperor  and  the 
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pope.  I  also  know  that  the  one  has  done  harm  against  the 
other.  But  which  is  the  offender  I  do  not  know.  Him, 
however,  who  has  done  the  wrong,  be  it  the  one  or  the 
other,  and  as  far  as  my  authority  goes,  I  denounce  and  ex¬ 
communicate,  and  I  absolve  the  one  who  suffers  under  the 
injury  which  is  so  hurtful  to  the  Christian  cause.” 

The  objects  included  in  the  summons  of  the  first  Council 
of  Lyons,  were  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land,  measures  for 
the  resistance  of  the  Mongols,  whose  ravages  had  extended 
to  Hungary,  and  the  settlement  of  the  matters  in  dispute 
between  the  pope  and  the  emperor.  The  attendance  was 
respectable.  Among  the  one  hundred  and  forty  prelates^ 
present  were  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Antioch. 
At  least  two  bishops  from  the  German  Empire  were  pres¬ 
ent.  The  Archbishop  of  Palermo  appeared  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  emperor. 

Frederick  was  officially  represented  by  his  eloquent  and 
learned  chancellor,  Thaddeus  of  Suessa.  His  promise  that 
the  emperor  would  restore  territory  unjustly  taken  from 
the  Holy  See,  and  set  forth  on  a  crusade,  was  rejected. 
When  he  offered  the  kings  of  France  and  England  as 
Frederick’s  sureties,  the  offer  was  again  rejected.  The 
shrewd  pope  was  right  in  taking  the  ground  that  Frederick 
was  simply  trying  to  gain  time,  and  that,  if  he  accepted  the 
promises  and  they  were  not  fulfilled,  he  would  have  three 
sovereigns  as  his  antagonists  instead  of  one.  He  was  jus¬ 
tified  in  thinking  that  “the  ax  was  laid  at  the  root  of  the 
tree,  and  the  stroke  was  meant  simply  to  be  delayed.” 

Innocent  was  plainly  master  of  the  situation.  A  council 
was  at  his  right  hand.  Many  of  its  members  were  burn¬ 
ing  with  resentment  at  the  indignity  and  loss  put  upon 
their  relations  and  friends  by  Frederick  on  their  way  to 

’The  number  given  by  Matthew  Paris.  The  papal  document  includes 
*<veral  English  prelates.  Catholic  historians  have  been  concerned  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  from  the  North. 
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Gregory’s  shipwrecked  council.  Locally,  Innocent  was 
safe  from  the  arms  of  his  antagonist. 

The  pope’s  address,  opening  the  council,  appealed  to  the 
sympathies  of  Christendom.  “See  ye  who  pass  by  this 
way,  was  ever  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow,”  were  the 
words  of  the  text.  One  of  the  five  sorrows  or  wounds  af¬ 
firmed  of  the  church  was  Frederick’s  persecution.  The 
specific  charges  against  the  emperor  were  sacrilege  and 
heresy.  He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Saracens, 
mingled  with  their  women,  and  was  guilty  of  repeated  per¬ 
jury.  The  seizure  of  the  prelates  was  gone  into  at  len^h. 
The  charge  of  heresy,  Thaddeus  declared,  could  only  be 
answered  by  the  emperor  in  person.  Two  weeks  were 
given  him  to  appear.  As  he  did  not  appear,  claiming  that 
the  council  was  made  up  of  partisans,  pledged  against  him. 
Innocent  pronounced  the  ban  upon  him,  and  declared  him 
deposed. 

The  deliverance  set  forth  four  heavy  offenses, — perjury 
in  violating  his  oath  to  keep  peace  with  the  church ;  sacri¬ 
lege  in  seizing  the  prelates  on  their  way  to  the  council; 
heresy ;  and  arbitrary  treatment  of  Sicily,  which  was  the 
pope’s  fief.  Among  the  grounds  for  the  charge  of  heresy 
were  the  denial  of  the  pope’s  right  of  the  keys,  and  Fred¬ 
erick’s  collusion  with  the  sultan,  allowing  the  name  of 
Mohammed  to  be  publicly  proclaimed  day  and  night  in  the 
temple,  keeping  eunuchs  over  his  women,  and  giving  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  an  excommunicated  prince. 

The  fell  sentence  ran,  “Seeing  that  we,  unworthy  as  we 
are,  hold  on  earth  the  authority  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  said  to  us  in  the  person  of  St.  Peter,  Whatsoever  ye 
shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  etc.,  do  her^ 
by  declare  Frederick,  who  has  rendered  himself  unworthy 
of  the  honors  of  sovereignty,  and  for  his  crime  has  been 
deposed  from  his  throne  by  God,  to  be  bound  by  his  sins, 
and  cast  off  by  the  Lord.”  His  subjects  were  absolved 
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from  their  allegiance,  and  authority  was  given  for  the 
election  of  a  new  emperor.  “  We  decree  that  any  one  who 
shall  henceforth  give  him  assistance  or  advice,  or  show 
favor  to  him  as  emperor  or  king,  shall  for  this  act  be  ex¬ 
communicated,  and  those  in  the  empire  on  whom  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  an  emperor  devolves,  may  freely  elect  a  successor  in 
his  place.” 

Gregorovius  has  declared  this  pronouncement  one  of  the 
most  ominous  events  of  universal  history.  It  was  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  church 'in  all  matters 
whatsoever. 

The  sentence  was  not  a  brutum  fulmen.  The  council 
made  a  profound  impression  in  Europe,  and  presented  the 
church  as  a  united  organism.  Frederick’s  reception  of  the 
news,  by  calling  for  his  crown  and  putting  it  firmly  upon 
his  head,  was  bold  enough.  But  he  was  at  war  with  a 
pope  who  followed  the  council  up  with  energetic  action. 
Matthew  Paris  expresses,  at  least,  his  own  opinion  when 
he  says  that  Louis  of  France,  who  made  a  plea  for  the  em¬ 
peror  at  Clugny,  “found  in  Innocent  little  of  the  humility 
which  he  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  servant  of  the 
servants  of  God.” 

Frederick’s  manifesto,  addressed  to  the  King  of  England 
and  other  princes,  struck  the  chords  of  great  truth,  as  we 
understand  truth,  although  the  mediaeval  theory  of  the 
papacy  could  not  tolerate  it.  He  denied  the  pope’s  right 
to  touch  his  temporal  authority,  and  warned  the  princes 
^ain  that  his  cause  was  theirs.  He  was  not  the  first  civil 
ruler  on  whom  the  abuse  of  the  priestly  power  bore  heav¬ 
ily,  nor  would  he  be  the  last.  He  announced  it  as  his  pur¬ 
pose  to  continue  war  against  his  oppressors  as  it  had  been 
his  aim  to  recall  the  priesthood  from  the  profession  of  arms 
and  worldliness  and  luxury  to  the  simplicity  of  apostolic 
times. 

The  following  year,  in  another  address  to  the  prelates 
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and  nobles  of  England,  he  declared  it  as  his  belief  that  full 
authority  in  spiritual  matters  was  conferred  by  the  Lord 
upon  the  apostolic  see,  but  that  we  nowhere  read  that  di¬ 
vine  or  human  power  was  given  to  him,  either  by  divine  or 
human  law,  to  transfer  the  empire  at  his  pleasure,  or  to  de¬ 
cide  the  temporal  punishments  of  kings  and  princes  by 
depriving  them  of  their  territories.  The  prerogative  of 
consecrating  the  emperor  belongs  to  the  pope  by  original 
right,  and  by  the  custom  of  his  own  predecessors,  but  the 
prerogative  of  disposition  does  not  belong  to  him. 

Frederick  was  in  advance  of  his  age.  He  had  some  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  which  started  in  Germany 
three  centuries  later.  But  too  much  credit  must  not  be 
given  to  him  for  far-seeing  and  enlightened  policy.  The 
rights  of  individual  conscience  he  nowhere  hints  at,  and 
probably  did  not  dream  of.  He  was  actuated  by  the  con¬ 
ception  of  his  own  supreme  imperial  authority. 

Innocent  met  Frederick’s  manifestoes  with  all  the  most 
extravagant  reassertions  of  authority  claimed  by  his  prede¬ 
cessors  as  vicars  of  Christ.  As  Gregory  VH.  had  adduced 
the  case  of  Samuel  and  Saul  as  a  precedent  for  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  Henry  IV.,  so  Innocent  declared  that  if,  under  the 
Old  Testament,  the  priests  deposed  unworthy  kings,  how 
much  more  right  had  the  vicar  of  Christ  to  exercise  that 
prerogative!  To  words  were  added  vigorous  measures. 
The  Mendicant  Orders  were  on  his  side,  and  stirred  up  the 
flame  of  discontent  in  Germany.  The  archbishops  of 
Cologne,  Mainz,  Treves,  and  Bremen  took  the  initiative  in 
electing  the  rival  emperor  Heinrich  Raspe,  Landgrave  of 
Thuringia,  and  at  his  death,  in  1247,  William  of  Holland. 
In  Italy  civil  war  reigned. 

Frederick  met  the  opposition  in  the  far  South,  and  then 
turned  to  Northern  Italy.  Here  he  was  utterly  defeated  in 
the  siege  of  Parma,  and  lost  his  crown.  His  minister, 
Peter  della  Vigna,  had  left  him,  and  is  followed  by  an  un- 
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certain  fame.  Theodore  of  Suessa  perished  in  battle.  His 
Saracen  troops  could  not  save  him.  The  emperor’s  career 
was  at  an  end.  In  the  midst  of  his  troubles  he  died,  De¬ 
cember  13,  1250,  near  Lucera,  in  Apulia,  the  town  he  had 
built  for  his  Saracen  subjects,  on  the  old  Samnite  site. 
The  pope  was  master  of  the  field.  Frederick  lies  buried 
at  the  side  of  his  parents  in  the  Cathedral  of  Palermo.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  contemporary  chronicles,  he  died  absolved  by 
the  hand  of  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo,  and  clothed  in  the 
habit  of  the  Cistercians. 

Stupor  mundi — “the  Wonder  of  the  World” — that  is  the 
epithet  which  the  great  English  chronicler  and  contempo¬ 
rary,  Matthew  Paris,  applies  to  Frederick  II.  of  the  House 
of  Hohenstaufen.  The  splendid  title  which  Frederick 
often  used,  ran, — “Frederick,  Emperor  of  the  Romans  and 
always  Augustus,  King  of  Jerusalem  and  Sicily.”  And  he 
was  entitled  to  it.  Europe  had  not  seen  his  equal  as  a 
ruler  since  Charlemagne.  For  the  wide  outlook  of  his 
genius,  the  diversity  of  his  gifts,  and  the  vigor  and  versa¬ 
tility  of  his  statescraft,  he  is  justly  compared  to  the  great 
rulers.  Morally  the  inferior  of  his  grandfather,  Barbarossa, 
he  surpassed  him  in  intellectual  power.  He  is  the  most 
conspicuous  political  figure  of  his  own  age  and  the  most 
cosmopolitan  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  was  warrior,  legisla¬ 
tor,  statesman,  man  of  letters.  He  brought  order  out  of  the 
great  confusion  in  which  he  found  Southern  Italy,  and  in 
the  Sicilian  Constitutions  he  substituted  a  uniform  civil 
code  for  the  irresponsible  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastic  and 
baron. 

It  has  been  said  he  founded  the  principle  of  centralized 
government.^  Such  a  view  is  not  discredited  by  the  de¬ 
centralizing  tendency  of  the  charters  he  gave  to  German 
cities  upon  which  the  last  writer  on  the  Mediaeval  Empire 


^  Gregorovius,  v.  271. 
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lays  so  much  stress.^  He  was  a  thorough  Sicilian,  and 
ruled  Germany  neither  by  his  presence  nor  from  affection. 
He  struck  out  a  new  path  by  appealing  again  and  again 
to  the  judgment  of  Christendom  through  its  princes,  sov¬ 
ereigns  and  prelates. 

In  his  conflict  with  the  pope  he  was  governed,  not  by 
hatred  of  the  spiritual  power,  but  by  the  determination  to 
keep  it  to  its  own  realm.  In  genuine  ideal  opposition  to 
the  hierarchy  he  went  further  than  any  of  his  predecessors.* 
Gregory  and  Innocent  called  him  “  the  great  dragon,”  and 
declared  him  worthy  of  the  fate  of  Absalom.  He  did  not 
resort  to  the  measure  of  his  grandfather  and  set  up  an  anti¬ 
pope,  but  he  scoffed  at  the  principle  announced  by  Gregory 
VII.,  and  repeated  by  Innocent  and  Gregory  IX.,  that 
while  the  papacy  was  founded  of  God,  the  civil  power  is  a 
result  of  robbery,  pride,  perfidy,  and  other  crimes,  and  for 
that  reason  to  enjoy  only  relative  authority. 

It  has  been  surmised  that  Frederick  was  not  a  Christian. 
The  encyclical  of  Gregory  declared  that  the  charge  of  the 
three  impostors  was  susceptible  of  proof.  The  professor  of 
theology  in  Paris,  Simon  Tornacensis,  had  made  the  asser¬ 
tion  before  him.  The  book  on  the  subject  is  ascribed  to 
different  authors.  If  Frederick  said  what  is  charged  against 
him,  he  must  have  said  it  in  a  mood.  He  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  burning  conflict.  The  prelatical  power  which  he  was 
opposing  with  charges  of  simony  and  worldliness,  might 
easily  mistake  a  rumor  for  a  fact,  or  exaggerate  an  offhand 
statement  into  the  settled  hostility  of  an  unchristian  pur¬ 
pose.  The  denials  of  Frederick’s  letters  are  so  emphatic 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  believing  the  charge,  unless  we 
deny  to  him  all  truthfulness.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Inno¬ 
cent  IV.  did  not  make  reference  to  the  accusation  in  his 

*  Herbert  Fisher,  The  Mediaeval  Empire.  He  has  a  good  chapter  (XL) 
on  “Imperial  Legislation  in  Italy.” 

*  Ranke,  viii.  369  sqq. 
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list  of  heretical  offenses  at  the  Council  of  Lyons.  It  does 
not  seem  likely  that  the  emperor  was  burdened  with  an 
oversupply  of  piety.  His  toleration  of  Mohammedan  and 
Jew  at  the  moment  he  was  persecuting  the  Christian  dissi¬ 
dents,  indicates  a  readiness  to  serve  a  political  policy  at 
the  expense  of  mental  consistency. 

Neander  expresses  the  opinion  that  Frederick  denied 
revealed  religion.  Schlosser  withholds  from  him  all  re¬ 
ligious  and  moral  faith.  Ranke  and  Freeman  leave  the 
question  of  his  religious  views  unsettled.  Both  lay  stress 
upon  his  freedom  of  thought.  Hergenrbther  makes  the 
distinction,  that  as  a  man  Frederick  was  an  unbeliever,  and 
as  a  monarch  a  strict  Catholic;  Gregorovius  holds  that 
he  cherished  religious  convictions  as  sincerely  Catholic 
as  those  professed  by  the  Ghibelline  Dante.  Fisher^  em¬ 
phasizes  “  his  singular  detachment  from  the  current  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  day.”  Huillard-Br^holles  saw  in  his  move¬ 
ment  an  attempt  to  usurp  the  sovereign  pontificate,  and  to 
found  a  lay  papacy,  combining  in  himself  royalty  and 
papal  functions,  an  opinion  no  one  has  shared  with  him. 
Amari,  the  historian  of  the  Mohammedan  tenure  of  Sicily, 
calls  him  a  baptized  sultan. 

Frederick  retained  the  friendship  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Palermo.  And  in  spite  of  his  rude  treatment  of  church 
institutions  and  territory,  the  attempt  to  restrict  the  pope 
to  his  own  sphere  and  to  recall  the  clergy  to  some  conform¬ 
ity  to  apostolic  precedents,  was  quite  consistent  with  re¬ 
ligion.  The  Mendicant  Orders  were  against  him,  but 
their  faces  were,  from  the  first,  set  against  mental  freedom 
in  religious  matters,  and  in  favor  of  drastic  methods  with 
dissenters. 

Of  moral  crimes  there  were  not  a  few ;  but  the  crime  of 
crimes  was  that  Frederick  had  supported  the  independent 
dignity  of  the  imperial  power  by  the  boldest  defiance. 

^The  Mediaeval  Empire,  ii.  168. 
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And,  as  Peter  the  Lombard  said,  the  Roman  Church  used 
all  its  power  against  the  empire  as  represented  by  him,  and 
for  his  destruction.  The  high  conception  of  modern  sov¬ 
ereignty,  Frederick  shows  no  traces  of  having  had.  Free 
and  tolerent  as  he  was  towards  races  and  religions,  he  was 
still  the  representative  of  imperial  absolutism.  He  antici¬ 
pated  the  appeal  of  later  times  to  public  opinion  in  the  ap¬ 
peal  he  made  to  the  judgment  of  Christendom,  and  yet  his 
idea  of  the  ruler  did  not  include  the  rights  of  private  judg¬ 
ment.  He  represented  with  manly  vigor  the  claims  of  the 
state,  against  the  astounding  claims  built  up  through  cen¬ 
turies  for  the  papacy.  This  was  his  merit. 

Frederick’s  court  in  Palermo,  which,  in  addressing  his 
letters,  he  often  called  the  “  Happy  City,”  he  made  at  once 
the  scene  of  oriental  luxury  and  of  literary  culture.  He 
imitated  the  habit  of  the  Saracens  in  keeping  a  harem. 
He  was  a  precursor  of  the  Renaissance,  and  was  himself 
given  to  rhyming.  He  was  familiar  with  Greek,  Latin, 
German,  French,  Italian,  and  Arabic.  His  book  on  fal¬ 
conry,  Ranke  pronounced  one  of  the  best  treatments  of  its 
subject  in  the  Middle  Ages.  He  established  the  University 
of  Naples,  and  ordained  that  no  one  should  practice  medi¬ 
cine  in  Southern  Italy  without  a  license  from  Salerno. 
Michael  Scott  was  his  favorite  astrologer,  but  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  astrology  he  had  popes  of  a  more  enlightened  age 
for  his  companions.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that, 
while  he  was  besieging  Milan  in  1239,  he  was  concerned 
about  the  minute  details  of  forest  and  household  manage¬ 
ment  in  Sicily  and  was  sending  orders  in  regard  to  it. 

Freeman’s  remark  that  “in  mere  genius,  in  mere  accom¬ 
plishments,  Frederick  was  surely  the  greatest  prince  who 
ever  wore  a  crown,”  will  meet  with  dissent;  but  when*  he 

*  Hist.  Essays,  i.  283.  Again  the  same  great  historian  says,  “  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  there  never  lived  a  human  being  endowed  with  greater  natural 
gifts,” 
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finds  in  Frederick’s  career  some  of  the  most  wonderful 
chapters  of  European  history,  all  will  agree  with  him. 
Bryce  pronounces  him  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  per¬ 
sonages  in  history.  Gregorovius  expresses  the  judgment, 
“that,  with  all  his  faults  and  virtues,  he  was  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  gifted  character  of  his  century  and  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  its  culture.”  Dante,  a  half-century  after  his 
death,  puts  the  great  emperor  among  the  heresiarchs  in 
hell.  When  the  news  of  his  death  was  brought  to  Inno¬ 
cent,  that  pope  wrote  to  the  Sicilians  that  'heaven  and  hell 
rejoiced  at  it,  for  the  emperor  had  crushed  the  church  with 
the  hammer  of  persecution.  The  Freiburger  Chronicle 
expressed  a  juster  feeling  when  it  said,  “If  he  had  loved 
his  soul,  who  would  have  been  his  equal?” 

With  Frederick  II.  the  greatness  and  the  rble  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  was  at  an  end.  The  sympathy  of  later  gen¬ 
erations  goes  out  to  the  father  on  account  of  the  tragic  fate 
of  his  gifted  sons.  Against  the  remaining  male  members 
of  the  house,  the  papacy  declared  irreconcilable  feud.  The 
decree  against  the  house  was  humiliation  and,  if  necessary, 
extirpation.  The  pope  called  its  representatives  “the 
viperous  brood,”  the  “poisonous  brood  as  of  a  dragon  of 
poisonous  race.”  The  family  moved  on  to  its  relentless 
fate.  Enzio  languished  to  his  death  in  his  prison  at  Bo¬ 
logna.  Conrad,  Frederick’s  successor  on  the  imperial 
throne  and  the  throne  of  Sicily,  died  four  years  after  his 
father,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  For  his  only  son,  Con- 
radin,  two  years  old  at  his  father’s  death,  a  tragic  end  was 
waiting.  Manfred,  Frederick’s  illegitimate  son,^  the  bril¬ 
liant  representative  of  chivalry,  had  inherited  his  father’s 
spirit,  and  for  a  time  was  master  of  Southern  Italy,  and  wore 
the  Sicilian  crown,  but  was  killed  at  Benevento  (1266). 

In  the  meantime.  Innocent  had  returned  to  Rome  (1253), 

*  He  was  born  out  of  wedlock,  whatever  reparation  Frederick  may  have 
tnade  later  to  his  mother. 
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and  called  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  the  King  of  France, 
to  aid  in  destroying  the  Hohenstaufen,  and  establishing 
the  perpetual  independence  of  the  crown  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  from  the  empire.  He  was  willing  to  hold  it  as  a  fief 
of  the  papal  see.  Charles  introduced  a  new  order  of  things, 
became  the  dictator  of  the  papal  policy,  controlling  the 
elections  of  the  popes  in  the  interest  of  the  French,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  the  Avignon  captivity. 

Conradin,  the  last  male  scion  of  his  race,  on  reaching 
the  age  of  fourteen,  crossed  the  Alps  to  make  good  his 
claim  to  his  ancestral  patrimony  in  Southern  Italy.  The 
papal  ban,  so  often  hurled  against  his  ancestors,  was  once 
more  pronounced  against  him.  A  fitful  outburst  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  greeted  him  in  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  but, 
no  match  for  the  tried  skill  of  Charles,  he  lost  all  in  the 
battle  of  Tagliacozzo.  Betrayed  and  captured,  he  was  put 
on  trial  for  his  life.  In  vain  did  Guido  of  Suzarra,  the 
Bolognese  master  of  law,  plead  that  the  young  prince  had 
come  to  Italy,  not  as  a  robber  but  to  assert  his  lawful 
rights.  Charles  had  determined  upon  his  death,  and  Con¬ 
radin  was  executed  at  Naples,  October  29,  1268.  His  last 
words,  as  he  kneeled  to  receive  the  fatal  blow,  were,  “0 
mother,  what  pain  of  heart  do  I  make  for  you !  ”  As  he 
wrote  to  the  pope,  Charles  accorded  to  the  young  prince 
military  honors  at  his  burial,  but  not  religious  rites. 

The  hill  on  which  the  proud  castle  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
stood,  continues  to  look  down  upon  the  peaceful  fields  of 
Wiirtemburg,  and  preaches  with  tender  eloquence  the  ser¬ 
mon,  that  all  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the 
flower  of  grass.  Italian  soil  and  politics  had  been  fatal  to 
German  unification  and  development,  as  well  as  to  the 
Swabian  house.  Italy  had  been  laid  waste  by  sword  and 
rapine  and  urbane  strife  for  a  half-century  and  more. 
Europe  was  weary  of  the  conflict  between  the  two  great 
powers.  The  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople  succumbed 
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in  1261.  Antioch,  the  last  relic  of  the  crusaders  in  Syria, 
fell  in  1268.  The  Minnesanger  gave  expression  to  the  dis¬ 
content  with  the  old  conflicts.  A  new  era  was  not  far 
distant. 

The  papacy  was  triumphant,  triumphant  by  the  defeat 
of  the  imperial  house ;  and  yet  in  that  defeat  it  received  it¬ 
self  a  severe  blow.  The  measures  to  which  it  had  to  resort 
in  calling  in  Charles  were  the  source  of  subservience  to 
France  in  the  line  of  French  popes  seated  in  Rome,  and  the 
papal  captivity  in  France.  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  elected 
by  papal  support  to  the  imperial  throne  in  1273,  surren¬ 
dered  all  claim  to  Italian  soil.  Peace  between  empire  and 
papacy  followed. 

Dann  geendigt  nach  langem  verderblichen  Streit 
War  die  kaiserlose,  die  schreickliche  Zeit. 

Then  was  ended  the  long  and  direful  strife, 

The  time  of  terror  without  an  emperor’s  rule.^ 

But  the  theory  of  the  empire  wearisomely  built  up  by 
the  papacy  was  forever  discredited,  and  the  monarchies  of 
Europe  emerged  out  of  the  struggle  of  Frederick.  As  if 
in  mockery  of  human  calculations,  Frederick’s  grand¬ 
daughter,  and  Manfred’s  daughter,  came  to  the  Sicilian 
throne  as  the  consort  of  Peter  of  Aragon,  and  by  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  French  from  Sicilian  soil. 

The  Roman  Empire,  so  far  as  any  real  power  or  mission 
was  concerned,  had  finished  its  course  with  Frederick  II. 
But  his  Sicilian  legislation  in  all  its  main  features  survives 
in  Sicily.  And  it  was  a  principle  of  vast  importance  that 
he  stood  champion  for.  His  struggle  had  a  meaning  be¬ 
yond  his  age,  and  was  more  than  a  memory  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  when  Luther  in  his  Call  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  Nation,  appealed  to  him  and  his  fate;  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Conradin  was  reproduced  in  prints. 

The  great  Frederick  occupied  a  lonely  eminence.  He  was 
^Schiller  in  bis  poem,  “  Rudolf  of  Hapsbmg.” 
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probably  a  free-thinker  in  theology ;  and  yet  in  his  own 
age,  the  age  of  Francis  and  Dominic,  the  forces  of  religious 
enthusiasm  were  ardent.  He  was  King  of  Jerusalem,  and 
its  last  Christian  king,  and  yet  the  aims  and  superstition 
of  the  crusaders  were  foreign  to  him.  He  was  a  German 
emperor,  and  yet  least  of  all  a  German.  He  contended 
against  the  domination  of  the  apostolic  see  outside  of  the 
spiritual  sphere,  and  yet  he  had  most  sympathy  with  East¬ 
ern  despotism. 

Ideas  survive  long  after  the  dynasties  have  become  ex¬ 
tinct,  and  the  men  have  perished  who  have  battled  for  them. 
So  it  is  with  the  ideas  represented  in  the  duel  between 
the  empire  and  the  papacy.  It  filled  the  Middle  Ages  and 
connected  them  together.  It  has  even  been  called,  by  the 
last  great  historian  of  Rome,  “  the  grandest  spectacle  of  all 
ages.”  The  ideas  the  contending  parties  stood  for  are  won¬ 
derfully  imposing;  and,  though  they  are  fictitious,  they 
still  exercise  a  spell  even  where  the  principles  of  modem 
liberty  obtain. 

For  boldness  of  conception,  for  consequential  unity,  the 
medijEval  papal  idea  still  has  supreme  attraction  for  many 
minds  who  would  gladly  have  the  spectacle  of  its  glory  re¬ 
newed,  and  who  are  blind  to  the  ambitious  self-assumption 
of  the  system,  the  worldly  motives  and  unreligious  lives  of 
many  of  the  popes,  and  the  antagonism  of  the  papal  fabric 
to  the  temper  and  letter  of  the  New  Testament,  which  de¬ 
clares,  that  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God,  and 
tribute  should  be  rendered  unto  Caesar. 

But  the  mediaeval  idea  is  even  more  than  a  memory.  It 
was  reasserted  by  Pius  IX.  in  the  Syllabus,  and  by  Leo 
XIII.  in  his  Encyclical  hmnortale  Deiy  November  i,  1885. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  unfair,  in  the  light  of  events 
to  surmise  that  the  view  of  the  prerogative  of  the  imperial 
ruler  as  held  by  the  mediaeval  emperors  is  more  than  a 
memory  with  the  Hohenzollerns  and  Hapsburgs  who  sit  on 
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thrones  of  empires  to-day  and  insist  on  claims  which  an¬ 
tagonize  the  ideas  of  popular  sovereignty  and  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  church  and  state  which  rule  the  judgment  and 
command  the  assent  of  these  American  shores. 

The  memories  of  history  are  one  of  the  misfortunes  of 
the  study  of  the  past.  For  the  ambitious,  they  become  a 
pretext; ‘for  the  blind,  refusing  to  see  the  ideal  of  the 
future,  they  may  become  a  snare.  But  the  study  of  church 
history,  not  to  be  discarded  because  of  its  abuse,  becomes 
the  instructor  of  those  who  are  willing  to  learn,  and  who, 
with  their  faith  in  God,  are  looking  forward  to  better  reali¬ 
zations  of  the  words  and  spirit  of  Christ  in  the  affairs  of 
men.  And,  as  in  the  crusades,  the  student  sees  a  pulpit 
turned  towards  Jerusalem,  and  publishing  the  mighty  ser¬ 
mon,  “  He  is  not  here,  he  is  risen  from  the  dead  ” ;  so,  as  he 
sits  down  on  the  battle-field  where  papacy  and  empire  met, 
and  contended  for  power,  and  watches  the  procession  of 
pope  and  emperor  through  a  thousand  years, — Constantine 
and  Sylvester,  Charlemagne  and  Leo  III.,  Hildebrand  and 
Henry  IV.,  Alexander  and  Barbarossa,  Innocent  and  John 
of  England,  Gregory  IX.  and  Frederick  II.,  Lewis  the  Ba¬ 
varian  and  John  XXII., — he  seems  to  hear  the  everlasting 
words,  “  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ;  my  kingdom  is 
within  you.” 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  CHILD-SAVING  MOVEMENT. 

BY  THE  REV.  HASTINGS  H.  HART,  LI..  D. 

There  is  in  progress  in  the  United  States  an  organic 
Child-Saving  Movement.  It  is  not  a  plan  devised  and  put 
in  execution  by  some  wise  individual  or  society.  It  is  an 
evolution,  developed  by  inward  and  unseen  forces;  but 
certain  principles  are  now  clearly  defined  and  generally 
accepted. 

THE  STATE  RESPONSIBLE. 

The  first  principle  underlying  the  child-saving  move¬ 
ment  is  this :  The  great  mother  state  is  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  the  dependent  and  neglected  child.  When  the 
natural  protectors  of  the  child  fail  to  meet  their  obligation, 
either  through  death,  misfortune,  incapacity,  or  depravity, 
then  the  community,  collectively  or  individually,  must  as¬ 
sume  the  burden :  first,  because  the  child  has  a  natural 
right  to  an  opportunity  for  normal  and  healthy  develop¬ 
ment  ;  second,  because  the  care  of  such  children  is  esseu- 
tial  to  the  preservation  of  the  community.  The  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  stemming  the  tide  of  pauperism,  vice,  and  crime  by 
remedies  applied  to  adult  dependents  and  delinquents  has 
long  been  recognized,  while  experience  has  demonstrated 
the  efficacy  of  wisely  directed  efforts  for  the  rescue  of 
children.  It  is  true  that  even  these  efforts  do  not  go  to 
the  roots  of  the'social  problem  :  they  do  not  remedy  the 
social  conditions^rom  which  these  children  spring.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  they  offer  the  most  immediate  and  practical 
means  yet  devised  for  the  prevention  of  pauperism,  vice, 
and  crime. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  ENVIRONMENT. 

The  second  principle  underlying  the  child-saving  move¬ 
ment  is  this:  Environment,  rather  than  heredity,  controls 
the  destiny  of  the  normal  child.  There  is  a  fraction  of  the 
children  in  the  community  which  includes  children  who 
inherit  feeble-minded  ness,  epilepsy,  syphilis,  etc.,  con¬ 
demned  by  hereditary  conditions  to  dependency.  There  is 
a  very  small  fraction  which  includes  children  who  are 
“moral  imbeciles” — children  born  without  the  sense  of 
right  and  wrong ;  whose  viciousness  is  apparently  inherent, 
and  unaffected  by  their  environment.  It  has  been  fashion¬ 
able  to  ascribe  to  heredity  all  of  the  vices  and  virtues  of  the 
community ;  but  within  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  change  in  the  tone  of  medical  writers  and 
students  of  sociology  alike.  Physicians  are  much  more 
cautious  in  their  claims  as  to  hereditary  diseases.  Con¬ 
sumption,  for  example,  is  no  longer  recognized  as  a  hered¬ 
itary  disease.  The  effort  of  certain  sociologists  who 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  criminal  type  has  not  been 
successful. 

Heredity  must  be  recognized  as  a  powerful  force  in  the 
making  of  human  character ;  but  experience  has  demon¬ 
strated,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  children 
of  unfortunate  antecedents,  if  taken  in  time,  a  good  environ¬ 
ment  will  overcome  a  bad  heredity.  This  fact  has  been 
abundantly  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  children’s  aid 
societies  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  and  other 
similar  organizations,  which  for  many  years  have  followed 
the  plan  of  changing  the  environment  of  young  children. 
The  testimony  of  these  organizations  is,  that  children  of 
unfavorable  heredity,  if  placed  in  a  favorable  environment 
before  the  age  of  four  or  five  years,  turn  out  fully  as  well 
as  the  average  children  of  the  community.  The  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  the  unfavorable  heredity  is  overbalanced  by  the 
great  advantage  of  being  able  to  select  choice  homes  with 
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people  of  character,  wisdom,  and  patience.  The  homes 
/  secured  by  a  careful  society  are  far  above  the  average  homes 
in  a  community,  in  these  respects. 

However  strongly  people  may  believe  theoretically  in 
the  power  of  heredity  to  control  the  destiny  of  the  child, 
in  practice,  nineteen  parents  out  of  twenty  believe  in  the 
controlling  power  of  environment.  How  many  parents 
have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  good  heredity  of  their  own 
children  so  that  they  would  be  willing  to  expose  their 
young  children,  for  even  a  fortnight,  to  the  influences  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  slums?  It  is  unanimously  recognized 
among  wise  people,  that  the  contagion  of  vice  is  so  danger¬ 
ous  that  it  is  utterly  inexcusable  to  expose  a  child  of  ten¬ 
der  years  to  it.  It  is  instinctively  recognized  that  a  bad 
environment  will  infallibly  overcome  a  good  heredity  if 
continued  for  only  a  brief  time.  But  the  converse  is  al¬ 
most  equally  true,  namely,  that  a  good  environment,  if 
continued  for  a  sufficient  time,  will  infallibly  overcome  a 
bad  heredity,  if  the  child  be  young  enough. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  as¬ 
cribe  to  heredity  many  influences  which  really  belong  to 
environment.  Even  the  prenatal  influences  which  affect 
the  welfare  of  a  child,  belong  in  part  to  environment.  For 
example,  malnutrition  of  the  mother,  and  efforts  to  pro¬ 
duce  abortion,  may  handicap  the  child  from  its  birth.  In 
like  manner,  neglect  of  a  child  by  an  inexperienced  or 
vicious  mother,  exposure  in  a  baby  farm,  or  a  foundling 
hospital,  or  an  orphan  asylum,  may  start  the  child  in  life 
with  an  unfavorable  bias  which  is  to  be  ascribed,  properly, 
not  to  heredity,  but  to  environment. 

Thousands  of  cases  have  clearly  established  the  fact  that 
children  of  questionable  parentage  often  develop  into  as 
beautiful,  wholesome,  and  useful  members  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  as  their  more  favored  competitors. 
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LARGE  INSTITUTIONS  UNDESIRABLE. 

The  third  principle  underlying  the  child-saving  move¬ 
ment  is  this:  The  family  home — the  ordinary  family 
home  of  virtuous,  industrious  people — is  the  best  institu¬ 
tion  under  the  sun  for  the  care  of  homeless,  orphaned,  and 
neglected  children.  This  principle  is  by  no  means  self- 
evident.  For  fifty  years  an  earnest  and  sometimes  bitter 
discussion  was  carried  on  between  the  advocates  of  the  in¬ 
stitutional  plan  of  bringing  up  dependent  children  and  the 
plan  of  placing  such  children  in  family '  homes.  The 
abuses  of  the  apprenticing  system  and  the  wrongs  suffered 
by  bound  boys  and  girls  were  vividly  set  forth.  It  was 
shown  that  in  many  cases  the  societies  and  individuals  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  placing-out  plan  had  placed  children  in  homes 
with  little  discrimination,  and  that  the  foster  parents  often 
sought  either  to  gratify  their  personal  pleasure ;  or,  in  the 
case  of  older  children,  took  them  with  a  view  to  financial 
gain,  by  securing  unpaid  servants.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  advantages  of  the  institutional  plan  were  set  forth.  It 
was  formerly  believed  by  many  that  institutions  could  be 
created  which  would  be  superior  to  the  ordinary  family  home. 
There  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Charities  and  Correction,  several  years  ago,  a  dele¬ 
gate  from  Kansas.  She  said :  “  We  are  engaged  in  the 
State  of  Kansas  in  building  up  a  new  institution  for  girls. 
We  have  a  large  tract  of  land  where  we  expect  to  provide 
accommodations  for  five  thousand  girls,  and  we  shall  cre¬ 
ate  a  new  race  of  women  to  become  the  mothers  of  the  next 
generation.”  She  said:  “The  ordinary  mother  is  unfit  to 
bring  up  a  child.  Mothers  do  not  understand  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  child-study,  child-nurture,  child-training,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  We  shall  employ  as  matrons,  care¬ 
takers,  and  teachers,  choice,  selected  women,  who  shall  be 
free  from  the  foibles  and  w'eaknesses  of  the  ordinary 
mother,  and  we  shall  achieve  results  that  will  astonish  the 
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world.”  Some  time  ago  the  writer  received  a  letter  from 
this  same  woman,  who  was  then  engaged  in  carrying  on  a 
home  for  old  people  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  That  ideal 
institution  for  girls  which  was  to  be  so  much  superior  to 
the  ordinary  family  home  did  not  materialize. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  decry  institutions; 
they  have  their  place  and  their  work  to  do.  Institutional 
care  is  needed  for  defective  children,  the  deaf,  the  blind, 
the  feeble-minded,  the  epileptics,  the  crippled,  the  diseased, 
and  the  moral  imbeciles.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  a  large  proportion  of  these  children  can  be  more  wisely 
and  tenderly  provided  for  in  institutions  built  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  special  needs  and  directed  by  trained  superin¬ 
tendents  and  employes.  Institutional  care  is  needed,  tem¬ 
porarily,  for  many  delinquent  children ;  those  who  have 
become  so  far  perverted  that  they  cannot  be  successfully 
redeemed  by  such  training  as  they  can  receive  in  the 
ordinary  home.  It  has  come  to  be  seen,  however,  that  in¬ 
stitutional  care  for  such  children  is  needed  in  only  the 
minority  of  cases,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  protract  it 
As  a  rule,  not  more  than  a  year  or  two  of  temporary  insti¬ 
tutional  care  is  required.  Institutional  care  is  needed  for 
many  children  whose  parents  are  in  temporary  distress.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  large  proportion  of  the  orphan  asylums 
and  children’s  homes  have  become,  largely,  children’s 
boarding-houses,  where  parents  who  are  in  temporary  dis¬ 
tress  can  pay  a  small  sum,  from  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars 
per  week,  to  have  their  children  cared  for  until  such  time 
as  they  themselves  may  be  able  to  resume  their  charge.  It 
has  come  to  be  recognized  that  children  who  have  good 
parents  ought  not  to  be  ruthlessly  separated  from  them,  if 
there  is  a  fair  probability  that  the  parents  will  be  able  to 
resume  their  care  within  a  reasonable  time ;  and  some  of 
the  most  useful  and  helpful  work  of  institutions  is  done 
along  this  line. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  by  wise 
observers,  and  especially  by  those  who  have  themselves 
been  engaged  in  institutional  work,  that  there  are  grave 
dangers  involved  in  the  institutional  care  of  children.  Hon. 
William  P.  Letchworth,  of  New  York,  and  Bishop  George 
D.  Gillespie,  of  Michigan,  pointed  out  many  years  ago  the 
evil  tendency  of  institutionalism — that  the  children  of  the 
institution  lead  an  artificial  life;  that  the  tendency  of 
institutional  life  is  to  repress  individuality,  to  destroy 
initiative,  and  to  render  the  child  permanently  dependent. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  modern  institutions  is  the 
New  York  Catholic  Protectory.  The  Protectory  is  located 
on  a  large  farm  at  Westchester,  in  the  suburbs  of  New 
York.  The  buildings  are  arranged  to  accommodate  three 
thousand  children.  The  institution  is  admirably  organized 
and  administered ;  the  brothers  and  sisters  in  charge  are 
apparently  devoted  and  consecrated  men  and  women.  The 
industrial  departments  are  efficiently  organized  with  prac¬ 
tical  instruction  in  carpentry,  metal  working,  printing, 
bookbinding,  sewing,  cooking,  dressmaking,  etc.  The 
children  appear  clean,  wholesome,  and  well-trained. 

In  visiting  this  magnificent  institution  one  was  painfully 
impressed  with  the  necessary  thoroughness  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  Three  hundred  boys  were  marched  out  on  the 
parade  ground,  and  performed  a  beautiful  military  drill. 
Of  these  boys  perhaps  one  hundred  were  old  enough  to 
do  military  service.  These  boys  were  lodged  in  immense 
barracks,  resembling  in  outward  appearance  summer  hotels. 
One  open  dormitory  for  girls  contained  two  hundred 
and  forty-six  beds.  The  playgrounds  were  thronged  with 
children  so  crowded  together  as  to  restrict  free  and  sponta¬ 
neous  action.  The  playroom  for  little  boys,  supplied  with 
toys,  appeared  a  sad  and  dreary  place.  The  little  children 
of  the  kindergarten  age  were  kept  in  suitable  buildings 
surrounded  by  beautiful  grounds.  When  the  visitors  ap- 
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preached,  the  little  ones  came  thronging  about  them,  clung 
to  their  knees,  and  begged  to  be  taken  up.  It  was  apparent 
that  each  one  of  them  was  heart-hungry  for  personal  atten¬ 
tion  and  individual  care.  The  impression  received  was  that, 
notwithstanding  the  best  efforts  of  the  administrators,  there 
was  a  lack  of  that  personal  and  individual  care  and  super¬ 
vision  which  is  essential  to  the  normal  development  of  a 
child. 

The  writer  visited  some  years  ago  a  “soldiers’  orphans’ 
home’’  (it  is  remarkable  that  after  thirty-five  years  several 
States  are  still  providing  special  institutions  for  the  care  of 
the  orphans  of  soldiers  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion).  In 
this  institution  there  was  a  recognition  of  the  evils  of  insti¬ 
tutionalism,  and  the  children  were  not  massed  in  immense 
dormitories.  They  were  grouped  in  “cottages,’’  accommo¬ 
dating  fifty  children,  each  cottage  being  under  the  special 
care  of  a  house-father  and  a  house-mother.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  these  efforts,  there  was  an  unavoidable  massing  of  the 
children.  They  were  marched  to  school,  eight  hundred 
strong,  in  platoons,  twelve  abreast ;  they  ate  their  meals  in 
immense  dining-rooms;  the  management  and  care  was 
largely  on  the  wholesale  plan.  It  was  stated  that,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  children  were  placed  in 
the  industrial  department,  where  they  were  trained  to  such 
industries  as  would  enable  them  to  support  themselves  or 
to  perform  successfully  the  domestic  duties  of  the  home. 
The  girls’  sewing  department  was  accommodated  in  a  large 
airy  room,  about  thirty  by  forty  feet.  The  room  was  sup¬ 
plied  with  modern  sewing-machines  run  by  electricity.  At 
one  side  of  the  room  was  a  table  with  a  large  knife  fixed 
above  it.  It  was  explained  that  this  was  a  machine  for 
cutting  out  boys’  clothing.  The  material  was  laid  upon  the 
table  in  twelve  or  fifteen  thicknesses,  the  patterns  were 
marked,  and  all  of  the  garments  cut  at  one  time.  Probably 
each  of  these  girls  upon  setting  up  housekeeping,  would 
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immediately  obtain  one  of  these  convenient  machines. 
There  was  a  machine  for  making  buttonholes  and  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  sewing  on  buttons.  In  answer  to  inquiry,  the 
superintendent  explained  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
these  machines,  in  order  to  get  through  the  great  mass  of 
work  necessary  to  provide  clothing  for  eight  hundred 
children;  but  the  department  had  become  practically  a 
factory. 

There  is  no  more  helpless  member  of  the  community 
than  the  boy  or  girl  sent  out  from  the  best  of  such  institu¬ 
tions  into  the  country  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 
In  the  institution  the  cooking  was  done  by  steam,  the 
washing  was  done  by  steam,  the  house  was  heated  by  steam. 
The  bell  rang  for  the  child  to  rise  in  the  morning,  to  say 
his  prayers,  to  go  to  his  meals,  to  return  from  his  meals,  to 
go  to  his  studies  and  his  play ;  all  day  long  the  bell,  the 
bell!  What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that  some  one 
else  is  doing  his  thinking  for  him ;  some  one  else  is  plan¬ 
ning  his  life  for  him.  He  is  practically  without  a  will  of 
his  own.  Take  a  girl  of  sixteen  who  has  been  brought  up 
from  childhood  in  a  large  institution,  place  her  in  a  family 
home  in  the  country.  She  arrives  at  night,  and  is  given 
an  unheated  room.  She  wakes  on  a  cold  winter  morning. 
She  is  accustomed  to  a  steam-heated  building ;  she  gets  out 
shivering,  breaks  the  ice  in  her  pitcher,  washes  herself, 
and  goes  down  to  the  kitchen.  She  looks  about  for  the 
range  which  runs  day  and  night  in  the  institution ;  she  sees 
a  cooking-stove,  but  the  fire  is  out,  and  the  boy  forgot  to 
bring  in  the  kindling.  She  goes  out,  picks  the  wood  from 
under  the  snow,  kindles  the  fire  with  difficulty,  and  looks 
about  for  the  hot-and-cold- water  faucet,  but  there  are  no 
faucets.  She  takes  the  bucket,  goes  to  the  well  or  spring 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  comes  back,  slipping  and  stumbling, 
and  spills  the  water  in  her  shoe.  Before  the  breakfast  is 
ready,  she  is  homesick,  heartsick,  and  discouraged.  Had 
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the  child  been  introduced  into  the  same  family  at  the  age 
of  five  or  six  years  she  would  have  grown  up  naturally  in 
these  surroundings,  and  would  have  thought  nothing  of 
these  inconveniences. 

The  controversy  which  raged  for  fifty  years  between  the 
advocates  of  the  institutional  plan  of  caring  for  dependent 
children,  and  the  plan  of  placing  such  children  in  family 
homes,  was  finally  closed  in  1899.  The  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Charities  and  Correction  met  that  year  at  Cincin¬ 
nati.  The  committee  on  the  “  Care  of  Destitute  and  Neg¬ 
lected  Children”  was  a  very  representative  one.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  was  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Mulry, 
President  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  The  committee  included  representatives  of 
state  institutions  for  children,  child-saving  societies,  state 
boards  of  charities,  orphan  asylums,  etc.  A  very  careful 
report  was  prepared  by  the  chairman,  and  was  submitted 
to  each  member  of  the  committee  in  advance.  After  care¬ 
ful  revision,  the  report  was  brought  in  signed  by  every 
member  of  the  committee.  It  was  perhaps  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  conference  that  a  unanimous  report 
was  presented  by  this  committee.  In  this  report  the  com¬ 
mittee  said  :  “The  finding  of  family  homes  for  children  has 
been  taken  up  enthusiastically  and  with  excellent  success 
in  many  localities.  .  .  .  All  workers  agree  that  the  home 
is  the  natural  place  to  properly  develop  the  child.  .  . .  The 
earlier  they  are  placed  in  such  families  the  better  it  is  for 
the  child,  as  the  motive  which  induces  one  to  take  a  child 
of  tender  years  is  apt  to  be  more  disinterested  than  when 
they  are  old  enough  to  be  utilized.  .  .  .  The  placing-out 
system  needs  the  most  careful  supervision.  ...  The  mam 
difficulty  is  to  find  homes  for  children  from  seven  to  eleven 
years  of  age  and,  in  large  communities,  it  will  be  found 
difficult  to  secure  desirable  homes  for  all  dependent  chil¬ 
dren.  This  does  not,  however,  mean  that  any  effort  should 
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be  spared  to  place  as  many  children  as  possible  in  good 
homes ;  and  this  committee  is  strongly  in  favor  of  renewed 
activity  in  this  direction.  .  .  .  There  are  homes  in  abun¬ 
dance  throughout  our  cities,  our  towns,  our  farming  sec¬ 
tions,  for  every  orphan  child,  if  the  people  will  but  open 
their  hearts,  and  brighten  their  homes  by  studying  in  what 
way  they  may  best  show  their  love  for  their  less  fortunate 
fellow-beings.” 

This  is  a  most  significant  declaration,  for  the  reason  that 
it  represents  the  complete  agreement  of  those  who  were 
formerly  at  variance  with  reference  to  the  care  of  depend¬ 
ent  and  neglected  children.  The  report  recognized  the 
value  of  the  institution  as  a  means  of  preparing  children 
for  family  homes,  but  it  recognized,  also,  that  the  mission 
of  the  institution  for  children  of  sound  mind  and  body  is 
temporary,  and  that  such  children  should  not  be  kept  too 
long  under  institutional  care.  Nearly  all  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  placing  children  in  family  homes  utilize  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  temporary  care  of  children  pending  place¬ 
ment  in  homes.  The  only  important  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  I  believe,  are  the  Pennsylvania  Children’s  Aid  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Wisconsin  Children’s  Home  So¬ 
ciety,  which  make  use  of  family  homes  for  that  purpose. 

THK  WORK  OK  CHARLES  LORING  BRACE. 

The  great  prophet  of  the  child-placing  system  in  the 
United  States  was  Mr.  Charles  Loring  Brace,  the  founder 
of  the  New  York  Children’s  Aid  Society,  who  took  issue 
with  the  managers  of  the  institutions  fifty  years  ago,  de¬ 
claring  that  the  best  place  for  the  children  of  the  slums 
was  on  farms.  Mr.  Brace  began  very  early  sending  com¬ 
panies  of  children  to  the  West.  The  records  of  the  society 
(report  of  1900)  show  22,121  children  placed  in  permanent 
family  homes,  of  whom  there  were  sent  to  Ohio  1,631, 
Indiana  2,827,  Michigan  1,352,  Illinois  1,541,  Iowa  2,606, 
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Missouri,  1,726,  Kansas  1,510,  Minnesota  1,352,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  1,067.  lu  early  years  of  this  work,  children  were 
sent  out  in  large  companies,  from  twenty  to  fifty  in  each 
party,  and  were  placed  without  careful  discrimination.  In 
his  book  on  the  “Dangerous  Classes  of  New  York,”  Mr. 
Brace  said:  “The  children  are  not  indentured,  but  are  free 
to  leave  if  ill-treated  or  dissatisfied,  and  the  farmers  can 
dismiss  them  if  they  find  them  useless  or  otherwise  unsuit¬ 
able.  This  apparently  loose  arrangement,”  he  adds,  “has 
worked  well.”  Mr.  Brace  said  before  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Charities  and  Correction  in  1876,^  “The  employers 
agree  to  send  the  children  to  school,  and,  of  course,  to  treat 
them  kindly.  Beyond  this  there  is  no  agreement,  and  no 
indenture  is  made  out;  the  relation  is  left  much  to  the 
good  feeling  of  both  parties.” 

In  recent  years  the  methods  of  the  New  York  Children’s 
Aid  Society  have  been  materially  modified.  Children  are 
sent  out  in  small  companies,  homes  are  more  carefully  and 
deliberately  selected,  and  a  more  efficient  supervision  is 
maintained.  Admirable  records  are  kept. 

The  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum  has  maintained  an 
Illinois  agency  for  placing  children  in  homes.  Their  work 
has  been  quietly  done.  The  children  have  been  placed 
with  care,  and  comparatively  little  criticism  has  arisen. 
Other  institutions  in  the  Eastern  cities  have  done  some¬ 
what  similar  work.  Recently  some  of  the  Catholic  insti¬ 
tutions  of  New  York  City  have  been  sending  children  to 
the  West. 

In  1880  there  was  organized  in  Chicago  the  Visitation 
and  Aid  Society,  under  Catholic  auspices.  This  society 
acts  as  a  clearing-house  for  a  number  of  Catholic  institu¬ 
tions  for  children,  and  also  places  a  considerable  number 
of  children  in  homes.  In  the  City  of  New  York  in  1898, 
there  was  organized  a  similar  society,  known  as  the  Cath- 
*  Proceedings,  p.  139, 
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olic  Home  Bureau  for  dependent  children,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  provide  homes  in  families  for  destitute  Catholic 
children.  The  two  societies  are  a  distinct  departure  from 
the  policy  of  bringing  up  children  in  institutions,  which 
has  been  followed  for  many  years  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
organizations.  The  most  efficient  orphan  asylums  and 
children’s  homes  throughout  the  United  States  have  greatly 
extended  the  plan  of  placing  children  in  homes;  as  a  result 
there  has  been  a  sharp  check  in  the  building  of  orphan 
asylums  and  children’s  homes,  and  there  haS  been  a  steady 
diminution  in  the  average  of  the  children  found  in  such 
institutions.  For  example,  about  the  year  1875,  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  adopted  a  new  policy. 
Instead  of  retaining  children  to  the  age  of  fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen,  the  managers  began  to  advertise  in  the  religious 
papers  of  the  Central  States  for  homes  for  children.  In  a 
single  year  they  received  1,200  applications;  homes  were 
selected  with  great  care,  after  thorough  correspondence; 
and  ever  since  that  time,  the  asylum,  with  a  capacity  of  less 
than  one  hundred  children,  has  been  placing  in  homes  about 
one  hundred  children  per  year.  As  a  result  of  this  policy, 
the  institution  has  been  able  to  care  for  four  or  five  times  as 
many  children  with  the  same  investment  as  it  was  able  to 
care  for  under  the  old  plan.  A  similar  policy  is  pursued 
by  such  institutions  as  the  Rose  Orphan  Home  at  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana,  the  Chicago  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Wash¬ 
burn  Memorial  Orphan  Asylum  in  Minneapolis,  and  many 
like  institutions. 

STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

An  era  in  the  child-saving  movement  was  marked  by 
the  opening  in  Michigan,  in  1874,0!  the  “State  Public 
School.”  The  suggestion  for  this  school  was  received 
from  the  State  Primary  School  established  in  Massachusetts 
in  i860.  The  State  Primary  School,  however,  was  de- 
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signed  to  receive  both  delinquent  and  dependent  children 
for  temporary  care  until  they  could  be  placed  in  family 
homes.  The  Michigan  State  Public  School  was  restricted 
to  the  care  of  dependent  children — those  who  would  other* 
wise  be  sent  to  a  county  poorhouse.  An  efficient  state 
agency  was  established  for  placing  and  supervising  the 
children ;  the  state  agency  was  supplemented  by  a  system 
of  county  agents,  who  cooperated  with  the  school  in  the 
selection  of  homes  and  in  the  supervision  of  children,  and 
who  also  served  as  probation  officers  in  the  cases  of  chil* 
dren  brought  before  the  courts.  The  law  establishing  the 
Michigan  State  Public  School  was  framed  by  Hon.  C.  D. 
Randall,  of  Coldwater,  Michigan.  It  expressly  provided 
that  the  school  should  not  be  a  permanent  home  for  chil* 
dren,  but  simply  a  temporary  resting-place  until  they  could 
be  placed  in  family  homes.  When  the  State  Public  School 
was  established,  there  were  five  hundred  children  in  the 
almshouses  of  Michigan.  In  three  or  four  years,  the  alms¬ 
houses  were  emptied  of  children,  and  in  two  or  three  years 
more  the  State  Public  School  had  shrunk  from  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  three  hundred  to  a  population  of  two  hundred  chil¬ 
dren.  The  results  of  this  work  found  general  approval, 
and  similar  schools  have  since  been  established  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Minnesota,  and  Colorado. 

In  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  the  same  results  were 
aimed  at  by  the  establishment  of  county  homes,  which 
were  expected  to  facilitate  the  work  of  placing  children  in 
homes;  but  the  results  were  not  equally  satisfactory.  The 
county  homes  showed  an  irresistible  tendency  to  increase 
in  size.  The  county  officials  did  not  show  the  expected 
disposition  to  place  the  children  in  homes,  and  the  coun¬ 
ties  did  not  prove  to  be  sufficiently  large,  territorially,  for 
placing-out  work.  Many  children  need  to  be  placed  at  a 
greater  distance  from  their  birthplaces,  in  order  to  escape 
proximity  to  unworthy  relatives.  Several  thousand  chil- 
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dren  accumulated  in  the  county  homes,  and  for  several 
years  a  vigorous  effort  has  been  on  foot  in  both  States  to 
get  the  children  out  of  the  county  homes,  and  into  family 
homes.  In  Indiana,  this  result  has  been  sought  by  the 
establishment  of  a  state  agency  under  the  control  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  which  is  doing  admirable  work. 
The  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  is  further  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  establishment  of  county  boards  of  guard¬ 
ians,  whose  purpose  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Board  of 
Children’s  Guardians  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Children’s  Guardians.  A  simi¬ 
lar  effort  is  being  made  in  the  State  of  New  York  by  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  under  state  authority. 

THE  children’s  HOME  SOCIETIES. 

In  1883  Rev.  M.  V.  B.  Van  Arsdale,  of  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  organized  the  “American  Educational  Aid  Associ¬ 
ation,”  which  subsequently  became  the  “  Children’s  Home 
Society.”  From  a  very  small  beginning  this  society  has 
had  a  surprising  growth,  having  extended  into  twenty 
States.  This  society  was  similar  in  its  purposes  to  the 
children’s  aid  societies  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  but  it  was  unique  in  some  of  its  features :  first,  it 
was  devoted,  originally,  almost  exclusively  to  the  placing 
of  children  in  family  homes;  second,  it  dealt  with  children 
individually,  and  not  in  the  mass ;  third,  it  was  not  a  local 
organization,  but  was  organized  on  a  comprehensive  basis 
to  cover  whole  States.  The  State  was  divided  into  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  district  superintendents  and  a  system  of  local 
advisory  boards,  one  in  each  important  town,  composed  of 
representative  citizens. 

The  children’s  home  societies  are  not  sectarian,  but  they 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  Protestant  churches  of  all 
denominations.  The  district  superintendents  find  ready 
access  to  most  of  the  churches.  Their  financial  support 
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comes  largely  from  the  churches,  and  the  local  advisory 
boards  are  usually  appointed  from  the  churches.  These 
societies  usually  require  that  the  persons  receiving  children 
shall  be  church-going  and  Sabbath-keeping  people;  they 
do  not  insist  that  they  shall  be  members  of  churches,  but 
in  practice  the  great  majority  of  the  children  are  placed  in 
the  homes  of  church-members.  In  the  early  years  of  this 
work  it  was  regarded  with  some  suspicion  by  the  most  ju¬ 
dicious  and  careful  charity  workers.  The  societies  were 
new,  and  were  meagerly  supported.  The  workers  received 
very  inadequate  compensation.  The  demand  for  money 
placed  some  of  the  societies  under  temptation  to  receive 
children  for  a  consideration,  without  too  careful  scrutiny. 
This  fact  placed  some  of  the  societies  under  the  suspicion 
of  being  used  to  cover  up  immorality.  The  poverty  of 
the  societies  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  commission  system 
of  compensating  district  superintendents,  who  were  given 
a  percentage  of  their  collections  (usually  fifty  per  cent), 
out  of  which  they  were  required  to  defray  their  personal 
traveling  expenses.  This  was  a  convenient  system  for  the 
societies,  since  it  threw  the  risk  upon  the  worker;  but  it 
was  an  undesirable  system,  for  the  reason  that  it  established 
a  false  criterion,  the  work  being  judged  by  the  amount  of 
money  raised  rather  than  by  the  efficiency  of  the  work 
done  in  behalf  of  the  children.  The  system  tended  to 
create  prejudice  among  the  contributors,  many  of  whom 
objected  decidedly  to  an  assessment  of  fifty  per  cent  upon 
their  contributions  for  the  benefit  of  the  collectors.  The 
poverty  of  the  societies  made  it  necessary  to  push  the  finan¬ 
cial  part  of  the  work  at  the  expense  of  the  visitation  and 
supervision  of  children. 

As  these  societies  have  grown  older  and  stronger,  their 
methods  have  improved;  the  commission  plan  is  being 
discarded,  and  regular  salaries  are  being  established.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  received  with  more  discrimination;  homes  ate 
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more  carefully  investigated,  and  a  more  thorough  super¬ 
vision  of  the  children  is  maintained.  For  example,  the 
Wisconsin  Children’s  Home  Society  employs  four  district 
superintendents,  who  receive  salaries  of  $1,500  per  year  each. 
They  are  competent  men  of  first-rate  ability,  who  earn  their 
salaries.  The  work  of  the  society  commands  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  community. 

In  the  eighteen  years  since  the  first  children’s  home  so¬ 
ciety  was  organized,  the  work  has  attained,  large  propor¬ 
tions.  kast  year  the  twenty  societies  expended  about 
$100,000,  received  about  two  thousand  children  for  the 
first  time,  and  did  considerable  work  in  replacing  children 
for  whom  change  became  necessary.  These  societies  hold 
an  annual  convention  for  the  study  of  their  work,  and 
most  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  work  show  an  earnest 
disposition  to  improve  it. 

Several  of  the  children’s  home  societies  have  enlarged 
their  scope  so  as  to  include  the  general  work  of  aiding  un¬ 
fortunate  children  as  well  as  placing  children  in  homes. 
They  make  temporary  provision  for  children  whose  parents 
are  in  temporary  distress;  provide  hospital  care,  surgical 
treatment,  etc.  The  Illinois  Society  furnishes  probation 
officers  for  the  Juvenile  Court;  the  Wisconsin  society  is 
undertaking  similar  work. 

The  several  state  societies  are  federated  in  the  National 
Children’s  Home  Society,  of  which  Professor  Charles  R. 
Henderson,  of  the  Chicago  University,  is  president.  The 
National  Society  holds  an  annual  convention,  but  does  no 
executive  work.  The  children’s  home  society  movement  has 
enlisted  the  cooperation  of  such  men  as  President  William 
McKinley,  who  is  president  of  the  Ohio  Society;  Hon.  A.  O. 
Wright,  President  of  the  Wisconsin  Society ;  Hon.  kyman 
J.  Gage,  who  was  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Illinois 
Society;  Joseph  P.  Byers,  who  is  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Society;  and  many  other  prominent  and  careful  people. 
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The  children’s  home  societies  are  still  very  young,  but 
their  work  is  steadily  improving  in  quality  and  increasing 
in  quantity.  The  societies  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Michigan,  Indi¬ 
ana,  and  West  Virginia  maintain  receiving  homes  for  their 
children,  with  a  capacity  of  from  fifteen  to  forty  children. 
The  Iowa  Society  has  a  receiving  home  with  a  capacity 
of  about  seventy-five  children.  Most  of  the  other  societies 
provide  care  for  their  wards  in  family  homes  until  they 
can  be  permanently  located.  The  children’s  home  soci^ 
ties  practically  command  the  field  in  the  States  of  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  and  are  rapidly 
gaining  ground  in  several  other  States.  Their  plan  of  or¬ 
ganization  is  simple,  but  comprehensive,  and  its  efficiency 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  has 
adapted  itself  to  the  needs  of  many  different  States. 

THE  BOARDING-OUT  PLAN. 

As  communities  grow  older  and  richer,  and  their  social 
conditions  become  more  artificial,  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  find  suitable  homes  for  dependent  children. 
This  difficulty  was  formerly  overcome  by  sending  the  sur¬ 
plus  dependent  children  into  the  younger  sections  of  the 
country.  This  method  is  pursued  in  the  immense  work 
of  Dr.  Barnardo’s  Society  in  London,  which  has  sent  many 
thousands  of  children  to  Canada,  Australia,  etc.  This 
plan  has  become  less  and  less  practicable  in  the  United 
States  in  recent  years,  partly  because  the  Central  and 
Western  States  have  themselves  become  older  and  richer; 
partly  because  of  the  prejudice  which  has  arisen  in  the 
younger  States  in  consequence  of  careless  methods  of  work. 
In  recent  years,  the  difficulty  has  been  relieved  by  paying 
board  of  children,  temporarily,  in  private  families.  This 
method  is  employed  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  both  by 
the  Commonwealth  in  dealing  with  public  wards,  and  by 
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the  Boston  Children’s  Aid  Society.  A  similar  plan  has 
been  practiced  extensively  by  the  Pennsylvania  Children’s 
Aid  Society  of  Philadelphia.  A  considerable  number  of 
children  of  the  delinquent  class  have  been  boarded  out  in 
families,  instead  of  being  sent  to  reformatories,  with  very 
encouraging  results.  A  great  many  children,  after  being 
boarded  for  a  time,  are  accepted  by  their  foster  parents 
without  further  payment.  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  ' 
the  results  of  this  plan  have  been  to  greatly  diminish  the 
number  of  dependent  and  delinquent  children  cared  for  in 
institutions.  The  official  reports  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Charities  for  1900,  with  reference  to  the 
children  who  are  wards  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  show 
that  there  were,  in  the  custody  of  the  State,  September  30, 
1866,  2,065  children,  of  whom  1,437,  or  seventy  per  cent, 
were  in  institutions,  and  628,  or  thirty  per  cent,  were  in 
family  homes.  There  were,  in  the  custody  of  the  State, 
September  30,  1900,  3,742  children,  of  whom  556,  or  fif¬ 
teen  per  cent,  were  in  institutions,  and  3,184,  or  eighty-five 
per  cent,  were  being  boarded  in  family  homes  at  state  ex¬ 
pense.  This  report  includes  dependent  and  neglected 
children  and  juvenile  offenders. 

THE  OUTLOOK. 

The  plan  of  placing  children  in  family  homes  is  no 
longer  an  experiment.  It  is  recognized  as  the  best  plan  by 
students  of  sociology.  It  is  embedded  in  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  notwithstanding  the  great  insti¬ 
tutions  still  in  operation  there.  It  is  recognized  by  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States,  the  States  of  Massachusetts, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Colorado,  and  numerous  others.* 

‘The  Illinois  children’s  law  of  1899,  commonly  called  the  Juvenile 
Court  Law,  is  summarized  in  its  last  section  as  follows:  “  Sec.  21. — This 
•ct  shall  be  liberally  construed,  to  the  end  that  its  purpose  may  be  car- 
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This  policy  has  been  definitely  adopted  by  nearly  all  of 
the  great  interior  States,  and  is  already  producing  valuable 
results.  In  those  States,  orphan  asylums  and  children’s 
homes  are  no  longer  used  as  permanent  homes  in  which  to 
bring  up  children  to  adult  years,  but  simply  as  training- 
schools,  hospitals,  and  temporary  refuges.  The  interior 
cities  contain  a  much  smaller  number  of  institutions  for 
children,  relatively,  than  are  found  in  the  older  cities, 
whose  policy  was  established  before  this  system  came  into 
general  use.  For  example,  the  city  of  New  York  has  about 
24,000  children  in  institutions  of  various  kinds,  while  the 
city  of  Chicago  has  only  about  4,000  in  institutions. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view,  the  placing-out  system 
has  very  great  advantages;  for  example,  the  Illinois  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Home  and  Aid  Society,  only  eighteen  years  old,  has 
2,100  wards  under  its  care  in  family  homes,  children  under 
eighteen  years  of  age.  This  society  has  three  small  receiv¬ 
ing  homes  with  a  joint  capacity  of  about  ninety  children. 
There  is  invested  in  these  three  homes  about  $20,000. 
The  entire  expenditures  of  the  society  for  all  purposes  for 
last  year  were  $36,000 ;  but  should  the  society  decide  to 
return  to  the  old  plan  of  bringing  up  children  in  institu¬ 
tions,  it  must  first  build  for  the  accommodation  of  these' 
children  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  $300  per  bed,  or  $630,000.* 
Provision  must  then  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
children  at  an  annual  cost  of  not  less  than  $100  per  child, 
or  $210,000  per  year.  The  economic  advantage  of  the 
cliild-saving  plan  is  apparent. 

ried  out,  to-wit:  That  the  care,  custody,  and  discipline  of  a  child  shall 
approximate  as  nearly  as  may  be  that  which  should  be  given  by  its 
parents,  and  in  all  cases  where  it  can  be  properly  done,  the  child  shall 
l>e  placed  in  an  approved  Janiily  home,  and  become  a  member  of  the 
family  by  legal  adoption,  or  otherwise.” 

^Such  institutions  as  the  Cleveland  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Chicago 
Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  Minnesota  State  Public  School  have  plants 
costing  from  $700  to  |i,ooo  per  bed. 
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No  cost  is  too  great  if  necessary  in  order  to  save  neglected 
children,  but  the  children  who  can  be  placed  and  kept  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  carefully  selected  family  homes  are  better  off 
than  they  can  be  in  even  the’  best  institutions.  The  out¬ 
look  for  the  homeless  child  was  never  so  full  of  hope  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  Great  social  bet¬ 
terment  is  coming  from  the  wiser  care  society  is  learning 
to  give  its  waifs. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

PROFESSOR  PARK  AS  A  THEOLOGICAL 
PREACHER. 

BY  THB  REV.  GEORGE  NYE  BOARDMAN,  D.D. 

* 

Professor  Park  has  been  designated  “The  great  pro¬ 
fessor.”  But  his  sermons  sometimes  indicated  a  range  of 
thought  and  subtlety  of  speculation  that  have  not  appeared 
in  his  other  published  works,  probably  not  in  his  lectures. 
As  a  teacher  of  theology,  he  would  not  be  under  obligation 
to  go  beyond  the  creeds  of  the  denomination  to  which  he 
belonged.  Theology  is  a  fairly  well-rounded  science,  and 
may  be  taught  from  a  text-book  as  well  as  arithmetic  or 
geology.  A  system  of  lectures  need  not  necessarily  con¬ 
tain  private,  original  speculations  of  the  lecturer.  He  may 
encourage  his  pupils  to  make  excursions  into  adjacent 
fields  of  thought,  while  he  confines  his  positive  instructions 
to  the  well-established  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Professor  Park  as  a  lecturer  presented  his  views  with 
great  clearness,  discriminated  point  from  point  in  Christian 
doctrine  with  great  acuteness,  conducted  an  argument  with 
remarkable  logical  skill,  and  left  the  impression  that  his  con¬ 
clusions  could  be  avoided  only  by  beginning  with  new  prem¬ 
ises.  But  he  was  not  ambitious  to  develop  a  theology  of  his 
own :  his  aim  was  to  establish,  with  accuracy  and  definite¬ 
ness,  his  positions  on  ground  already  traversed.  He  was,  how* 
ever,  very  positive  iiv  his  views,  and  might  almost  be  called 
a  partisan  theologian.  Early  in  his  occupancy  of  his  theo¬ 
logical  professorship,  he  avowed  himself  a  high  Hopkinsian, 
and  probably  would  at  any  time  have  accepted  that  desig¬ 
nation.  His  controversy  with  Dr.  Hodge  showed  that  he 
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was  a  most  determined  advocate  of  the  New  England  view 
of  sin  and  human  ability.  He  accepted,  also,  the  Hop- 
kinsian  doctrines  concerning  the  means  of  grace  and  “  un¬ 
regenerate  doings.”  Of  the  composite  scheme  which  is 
now  called  the  new  theology ^  he  did  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
publicly  express  an  opinion.  That  part  of  it  which  is 
really  new  has  come  into  notice  since  he  retired  from  offi¬ 
cial  labor.  That  part  of  it  which  consists  of  the  doctrines 
rejected  by  Edwards  and  Hopkins  met  with  his  opposition 
from  first  to  last.  The  rejection  of  the  authority  of  the 
Bible,  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  revelations 
evidenced  by  accompanying  supernatural  interpositions, 
the  adoption  of  a  rationalistic  view  of  inspiration,  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  human  nature  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  from  brute  nature,  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  human  species  has  existed  for  countless  ages  on 
the  earth,  must  inevitably  modify  the  traditional  orthodox 
theology.  Professor  Park  never  adjusted  his  scheme  of  teach¬ 
ing  to  these  views.  A  scheme  of  theology,  often  called 
by  its  adherents  new,  now  somewhat  widely  adopted  under 
the  name  of  liberalism,  which,  perhaps,  vaguely  admits 
more  or  less  of  the  above-noticed  sentiments,  but  consists 
substantially  of  Pelagianism  and  Arminianism  with  toler¬ 
ance  at  least  of  Sabellian  speculations,  and  reliance  for 
final  salvation  on  the  attribute  of  divine  benevolence, — 
this  new  theology  is  the  simple  opposite  of  Professor  Park’s 
lifelong  teaching.  He  is  reported  to  have  said,  humorous¬ 
ly  of  course,  “  It  is  not  respectable  not  to  be  a  Calvinist”; 
he  certainly  answered  the  question  “  What  in  one  word  is 
Arminianism?”  with  the  one  word  “Folly.” 

While  it  may  be  said,  then,  that  he  made  no  attempt  to 
excite  attention  by  novelties  or  by  peculiar  opinions,  it  is 
true  that  in  his  sermons  he  gave  free  play  to  his  intellect, 
and  disclosed  his  personal  feelings  and  his  tendencies  of 
mind  more  fully  than  he  did  in  his  more  scholastic  argu- 
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mentations.  Whatever  his  works  may  show  when  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  body,  we  look  now  to  his  sermons  for  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  his  personal  peculiarities.  In  them  he  lingers  at 
times  over  profound  and  moving  themes  in  a  way  that  in¬ 
dicates  a  kinship  of  mind  with  the  deep  things  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  life.  He  seems  to  have  been  fascinated  by  the  truths 
that  lie  half-hidden  from  human  vision,  and  to  have  had 
pleasure  in  the  thought  that  there  is  a  reserve  of  knowledge 
for  the  future.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  notice  a 
few  of  Professor  Park’s  sentiments  which  lie  outside  the 
system  which  he  officially  represented. 

First,  we  notice  some  things  that  indicate  the  drift  of  his 
thoughts  as  religious  rather  than  theological.  Though  a 
partisan,  he  recognized  the  substantial  truthfulness  of  all 
the  Christian  creeds.  He  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  with 
explanations  he  and  his  opponents  would  agree.  What¬ 
ever  words  of  criticism  he  might  apply  to  the  beliefs  of 
others,  whatever  epithets  like  absurd  and  impossible  he 
might  apply  to  their  statements,  he  was  persuaded  that  be¬ 
lief  itself,  belief  in  God  and  his  revelation,  is  the  chief 
thing;  that  the  one  faith  delivered  to  the  saints  may  be 
firmly  held  by  those  who  differ  widely  as  to  the  minor  de¬ 
tails  of  doctrine.  Those  who  have  seen  him  at  the  com¬ 
munion-table  or  at  devotional  meetings,  or  have  heard 
his  address  to  the  divine  throne  on  occasions  of  special  in¬ 
terest,  have  felt  sure  that  he  stood  upon  the  eternal  bedrock 
— the  Rock  of  Ages — and  was  unconscious,  for  the  time,  of 
the  superficial  contentions  that  might  be  going  on  around 
him.  His  attitude  toward  that  which  is  mysterious  in  life 
and  in  the  divine  government  is  indicative  of  character 
through  its  contrast  with  other  marked  qualities.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  traits  of  his  mind  was  clearness.  He 
insisted  on  exactness  of  view  and  of  statement.  One  who 
had  been  his  pupil  in  the  department  of  homiletics,  said,  on 
his  transfer  to  the  chair  of  theology,  “  I  would  rather  have 
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his  instruction  in  theology  than  that  of  any  other  man  in  the 
country.  His  mind  is  as  clear  as  daylight.”  Yet  he  knew 
when  to  stop  as  well  as  when  to  go  forward.  He  paused  before 
the  mysterious  as  calmly  and  contentedly  as  he  rested  on 
revealed  truths.  He  knew  that  the  ways  of  God  transcend 
those  of  men,  and  he  found  assurance  that  he  was  embrac¬ 
ing  a  divine  truth  in  this,  that  the  thing  which  he  was 
called  to  contemplate  surpassed  his  comprehension.  He 
had  no  disposition  to  force  his  way  into  that  which  is  re¬ 
served  for  Deity.  He  well  knew  the  weakness  of  human¬ 
ity,  and  saw  that  its  highest  attainment  is  to  wonder,  love, 
and  adore.  His  vision  was  as  far-reaching  as  that  of  most 
men;  his  glances  were  as  penetrating  as  those  of  other  in¬ 
quirers  after  truth ;  but  the  distinctness  of  his  apprehen¬ 
sions  gave  him  the  fuller  assurance  that  an  impenetrable 
wall  limits  our  earthly  knowledge.  He  not  only  submitted 
to  this  truth,  he  welcomed  it,  considered  it  an  important 
part  of  the  lot  of  man  on  earth,  he  held  it  to  be  wise  for 
the  children  of  God  to  wait,  to  expect,  to  adjust  their  sen¬ 
timents  to  the  things  already  known,  and  not  to  be  impa¬ 
tient  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  secret  chamber  of  the 
Most  High.  His  language  was,  “The  mind  was  made  for 
mysteries,”  and  he  believed  it  accomplished  its  mission 
better  in  accepting  the  divine  overrulings  than  in  restless 
and  feverish  questionings. 

As  to  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  his  sentiment  partook 
more  of  feeling  than  of  definitely  enunciated  theory.  He 
believed  in  a  moral  unity.  The  Hopkinsian  doctrine  that 
the  individuals  of  the  race  are  not  born  in  sin  and  guilt 
has  been  criticised  by  strict  Calvinists.  But  that  doctrine 
does  not  really  change  the  practical  estimate  of  human  sin¬ 
fulness.  It  does,  however,  transfer  its  origin  from  the 
physical  to  the  moral  world.  It  makes  the  fall  of  Adam, 
not  the  fall  of  the  race,  but  the  determining  fact  in  accord 
with  which  the  moral  constitution  of  the  race  was  fixed. 
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Adam  was  in  the  image  of  God,  and  lost  that  image  by 
disobedience ;  whereupon  his  posterity  are  born  in  the  im¬ 
age  of  their  apostate  parent.  This  view  Professor  Park  in- 
culcated  in  his  class-room,  but  he  has  set  forth  the  inherent 
forces  of  humanity  which  lead  to  sin,  in  a  sermon  entitled 
“The  System  of  Moral  Influences  in  which  Men  are 
Placed,”  with  such  expositions  as  should  go  far  towards 
vindicating  for  him  (a  vindication  not  at  all  needed)  a 
Calvinistic  standing.  He  speaks  of  influences  and  counter¬ 
influences  which  pervade  nature  and  control  human  con¬ 
duct,  with  a  fullness  of  illustration  that  makes  all  nature 
seem  one  living  creature.  His  view  of  the  reciprocity  of  all 
the  elements  of  creation  might  almost  satisfy  a  Hegelian. 
Especially  throughout  the  human  race  are  mutual  influences 
at  work.  “No  man  liveth  to  himself.  A  single  word  of 
a  friend  may  transform  for  good  or  ill  the  character  of  a 
sympathetic  circle.”  “  For  two  thousand  years  there  has 
been  a  school  of  philosophers  so  intimately  connected  with 
each  other  that  they  have  been  called  a  scholastic  body, 
and  Aristotle  has  been  its  vital  head,  and  both  truths  and 
errors  have  flowed  from  that  head  through  all  the  members 
of  that  body.”  The  diffusive  power  of  evil  is  as  manifest 
as  the  diffusive  power  of  good.  “  To  taste  the  forbidden 
fruit  was  the  act  of  a  moment,  but  the  disasters  that  fol¬ 
lowed  that  brief  rebellion  have  diffused  themselves  through 
all  the  race  through  all  time.” 

This  system  of  mutual  and  reciprocal  influences,  Profes¬ 
sor  Park  believed,  illustrates  the  sovereignty  and  the  jus¬ 
tice  and  the  mercy  of  God.  It  enables  us  to  hold  that  all 
sin  is  actual  individual  transgression;  it  does  not  deny 
that  parents  and  children  may  be  swept  away  together  in 
their  guilt  by  a  penal  judgment ;  it  admits  that  innocent 
children  may  suffer  with  guilty  parents,  the  children  being 
taken  to  rest  with  Him  who  on  earth  took  little  children 
in  his  arms ;  it  allows  that  guilty  parents  may  for  a  time 
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be  spared  because  God  would  not  afflict  with  them  their 
innocent  offspring,  would  not  afflict  even  unoffending  do¬ 
mestic  animals ;  it  permits  us  to  hope  that  children  may 
bring  their  parents  to  penitence  and  salvation,  as  in  innum¬ 
erable  instances  parent  have  brought  their  children.  Thus 
the  moral  world  is  a  system  of  influences  radiating  in  many 
directions,  issuing  in  good  and  evil.  With  special  inter¬ 
est  are  to  be  noticed  the  manifestations  of  kindness,  the 
exercise  of  mercy,  in  the  divine  overruling.  “And  all  the 
instances  in  which  his  unoffending  creatures  have  inter¬ 
posed  between  his  justice  and  its  erring  victims  are  sym¬ 
bols — for  the  earth  is  full  of  symbols,  and  the  history  of 
our  race  is  a  history  of  symbols — of  that  illustrious  media¬ 
tion  whereby  the  Lamb  of  God  took  away  the  sins  of  the 
world.  He  so  connected  himself  with  all  who  believe 
in  him,  that,  if  punitive  justice  alight  upon  them,  it  must 
cover  him  also.  He  steps  between  the  uplifted  sword  and 
its  predestined  object,  and,  if  it  strike  them,  it  must  first 
pierce  him.  Therefore  is  the  sword  returned  into  the 
scabbard,  and  peace  cometh  unto  the  elect  of  God.” 

The  remarks  thus  far  made  relate  to  the  natural  tenden¬ 
cies  of  Professor  Park’s  mind  in  his  contemplation  of  re¬ 
ligious  themes,  but  he  made  his  individuality  felt  also  in 
the  popular  presentations  of  topics  that  came  within  the 
range  of  his  professional  work.  The  perdition  of  the  race 
and  the  scheme  of  salvation  furnished  subjects  for  inde¬ 
pendent  thought.  He  had  his  own  views  of  sin,  justice, 
and  punishment;  atonement  and  grace  called  forth  his  pro- 
foundest  contemplations. 

On  the  doctrines  relating  to  condemnation,  he  did  not 
limit  himself  to  the  New  England  theology,  though  he  ad¬ 
hered  to  that  scheme  in  a  general  way.  His  views  were 
more  comprehensive  than  that  scheme  required,  and  he  did 
not  permit  himself  to  be  bound  by  its  philosophical  state¬ 
ments.  Some  parts  of  his  variation  from  its  merely  doc- 
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trinal  positions  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  distinction 
which  he  so  eloquently  set  forth  in  his  famous  sermon  on 
the  Theology  of  the  Intellect,  and  that  of  the  Feelings; 
but  at  times  he  introduced  new  considerations  which  that 
system  did  not  contain.  The  New  England  scheme,  as 
held  by  those  who  would  give  it  its  simplest  form,  permits 
a  somewhat  attenuated  conception  of  sin,  justice,  and  pun¬ 
ishment.  It  teaches,  all  sin  consists  in  sinning,  sinning  is 
voluntary  transgression  of  law,  and  the  law  is.  Thou  slialt 
prefer  the  greater  good  to  the  less ;  sin  is,  therefore,  the 
choice  of  the  less  good.  It  was  not  possible  for  Professor 
Park  to  confine  himself  within  this  range  of  thought.  He 
did  not  measure  sin  by  the  difference  between  the  actual 
good  of  a  choice  and  the  possible  good,  but  he  looked  upon 
it  as  loathsome,  debasing,  defiling.  He  cherished  a  sym¬ 
pathy  with  those  who  look  upon  sin  with  abhorrence.  He 
used  to  speak  reverentially  of  President  Edwards,  as,  of  all 
men,  the  one  to  whom  sin  was  the  most  repulsive.  His 
conception  of  the  divine  view  of  it  was,  not  that  it  is  a 
matter  for  which  excuses  are  to  be  made,  but  a  matter  to 
be  promptly  and  utterly  condemned.  It  was  not  the  theo¬ 
retically  partial  good  of  sin  that  attracted  his  attention, 
but  its  destructiveness,  its  hostility  to  God  and  humanity, 
the  disintegrating  corruption  that  it  works  in  nature.  He 
also  took  a  comprehensive  view  of  justice,  did  not  drop  dis¬ 
tributive  justice  from  his  theology.  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor 
maintained  that  the  disposition  to  promote  the  general 
good  is  the  only  attribute  of  justice  required  of  a  divine 
Ruler  and  Judge.  Park  believed  that  this  attribute  is  di¬ 
rectly  manifested  in  retribution.  It  is  true  that  he  accept¬ 
ed  the  distinction  between  distributive  and  general  justice, 
found  aid  in  explaining  the  efficacy  of  the  atonement  by 
means  of  the  distinction.  Still  he  did  not  define  justice  as 
benevolence,  but  made  it  a  particular  manifestation  of  be¬ 
nevolence.  The  attribute,  contemplated  by  itself,  was  to 
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him  a  majestic  force  working  out  the  retributions  of  the 
moral  world ;  it  marked  and  signalized  the  immutable  dis¬ 
tinction  between  right  and  wrong ;  it  acted  out  its  nature 
and  fulfilled  its  aim  in  rewarding  righteousness,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  punishing  iniquity  as  ill-deserving.  As  the  right¬ 
eous  Lord  loveth  judgment,  so  his  justice,  of  its  own  force, 
follows  the  judgment  and  giv’^es  reality  to  its  decisions.  A 
scheme  of  salvation  may  indeed  modify  the  award  for 
guilt,  but  it  cannot  modify  the  nature  of  justice  or  make 
void  its  distributive  demands. 

His  doctrine  of  punishment  was  in  harmony  with  that 
of  justice.  He  did  not  incline  to  the  doctrine  that  punish¬ 
ment  is  to  be  justified  only  as  a  means  of  reform  or  as  a  de¬ 
terrent  from  crime.  He  had  no  thought  that  the  decisions 
of  justice  were  futile,  or  that  threats  accomplished  their  aim 
by  their  moral  influence.  He  believed,  if  threats  were  nec¬ 
essary,  their  fulfillment  was  necessary — that  God  docs  not 
work  through  false  impressions.  He  believed  that  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  punishment  are  embodied  in  our  nature.  The 
physical  sufferings  that  follow  sin  are  punitive,  and  in  the 
conscience  God  has  laid  the  foundation  of  retribution.  He 
has  made  man  his  own  tormentor.  The  inevitable  remorse 
that  follows  guilt  shows  that  God  has  not  aimed  at  reform 
simply,  but  has  ordained  a  requital  for  ill-desert.  The 
question  is  not.  Shall  remorse  be  let  loose  as  an  avenging 
demon  to  prey  upon  guilt?  but  the  question  is.  How  shall 
it  be  induced  to  cease  from  its  ravages?  In  consonance 
with  this  view  he  had  no  hesitation  in  affirming  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  eternal  punishment.  He  felt  that  the  eternity  of 
punishment  is  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  things. 
What  can  limit  it  ?  How  shall  it  cease?  Distress  and 
woe  is  the  state  into  which  the  sinning  man  falls,  and  he 
can  escape  only  by  entering  another  state.  But  when  can 
the  guilty  say,  I  am  guilty  no  longer?  How  shall  punish¬ 
ment  work  out  a  consciousness  of  innocence? 
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Anthropological  theology  might  be  divided  into  these 
two  parts :  Theologia  de  Morte  and  Theologia  de  Salute, 
Professor  Park’s  views  of  the  former  we  have  briedy  no* 
ticed,  but  he  was  specially  attracted  to  the  latter.  Aton^ 
ment  was  the  theme  that  awakened  his  profoundest  interest 
He  gave  it  a  large  place  in  his  lectures,  and  reverted  to  it 
often  in  sermons  and  essays.  It  is  evident  that  he  medi¬ 
tated  upon  it,  and  presented  it  before  his  own  mind,  in  all 
the  forms  in  which  it  is  capable  of  being  expressed.  In 
his  speculations  he  reached  out  quite  beyond  the  bounds 
which  New  England  theology  has  set.  He  undoubtedly 
considered  that  view  a  truthful  one  and,  practically,  an  ad¬ 
equate  doctrinal  statement,  but  his  feelings  concerning  the 
atonement  and  his  conceptions  of  it  carried  him  quite  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  that  theory.  That  school  of  theologians 
teaches  that  the  atonement  makes  it  safe  for  God,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  forgive  sin.  They  do  not  teach 
that  it  is  in  any  way  an  offset  to  sin,  but  that  it  produces 
such  an  effect  upon  the  minds  of  moral  beings  that  God 
can,  with  safety  to  his  government,  exercise  his  sover¬ 
eignty  in  its  pardon  and  in  the  remission  of  its  penalty. 
But  Professor  Park  made  very  free  use  of  the  words  sac¬ 
rifice,  substitution,  propitiation,  expiation,  and  kindred 
terms.  If  it  should  be  said  that  he  simply  intended  to 
teach  that  the  objects  thus  designated  were  the  means  by 
which  God  manifested  his  disapprobation  of  wrong-doing, 
then  the  means  of  the  atonement,  rather  than  the  end,  at¬ 
tracted  his  attention,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin  would  con¬ 
sequently  be  ascribed  to  the  expiation,  rather  than  to  mere 
divine  sovereignty.  But  without  attempting  to  explain 
his  relation  to  any  theory,  we  may  notice,  separately,  some 
of  the  ideas  which  he  connected  with  the  doctrine. 

In  the  first  place,  he  removed  the  atonement  from  among 
those  things  that  are  expedients,  or  convenient  resorts,  or 
means  to  ends,  by  making  it  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  divine 
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dealings  with  men.  He  accepted  the  doctrine  that  the 
purpose  of  God’s  work  in  the  entire  range  of  the  universe 
is  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory.  The  part  which 
human  history  contributes  to  this  end  is  concentrated  in, 
and  issues  from,  the  atonement.  Human  affairs  are  so  or¬ 
dered  that  their  interworkings  and  their  trend  make  prog¬ 
ress  toward,  and  reach  forward  to,  God’s  glory ;  and  the  * 
ultimate  object  in  the  current  of  human  affairs,  that  which 
on  the  farther  side  of  all  earthly  operations  touches  the  di¬ 
vine  glory,  in  which  all  forces  in  the  current  of  events  con¬ 
centrate,  is  the  atonement.  Hence  the  atonement  is  that 
for  which  men  were  created,  and  is  a  greater  work  than 
creation.  The  dark  mysteries  of  evil,  the  destructive  real¬ 
ities  of  sin,  are  overbalanced  by  it,  and  are  wisely  permit¬ 
ted,  because  of  its  rectifying  energy  and  its  adaptation  to 
display  the  divine  skill.  The  wisdom  that  is  competent 
to  educe  good  from  evil  is  beyond  our  comprehension ;  but 
we  know  that  God  is  wise,  and  that  he  has  set  sin  and  re¬ 
demption  over  against  each  other,  and  that  he  preferred  the 
counterworking  of  the  two  to  the  absence  of  the  two  from 
his  system  of  government.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the  atone¬ 
ment  we  find  the  explanation  of  the  divine  works ;  the 
converging  lines  of  the  divine  government  center  in  it. 
The  hidden  things  into  which  the  angels  desire  to  look  are 
embraced  in  it,  and  even  many  of  the  enigmas  of  the  natur¬ 
al  world,  it  is  believed,  will  find  their  solution  here.  But 
we  turn  to  notice  some  of  the  special  items  that  entered 
into  his  view  of  the  doctrine. 

He  made  much  of  the  idea  of  sacrifice.  He  thought 
there  were  corresponding  deeds  between  the  parties  made 
at  one  in  the  scheme  of  reconciliation.  The  mercy  of  the 
Father  calls  forth  the  gratitude  of  the  erring  child ;  the 
rebellious  subject  expresses  the  desire  to  make  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  injury  he  has  done.  He  expresses  by  symbol 
a  willingness  to  make  cost  to  himself  in  reparation  of 
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wrong.  It  is  not  the  office  of  the  Ruler  to  forget,  but  to 
rectify,  the  disgrace  put  upon  his  authority.  Hence  sacri* 
fice  is  in  place.  The  Levitical  sacrifices,  so  Professor  Park 
held,  were  typical  of  the  one  great  sacrifice  by  which  God 
and  man  are  brought  into  harmony.  As  the  slain  lamb 
expiated  the  guilt  of  him  for  whom  it  was  offered,  so  he 
who  was  nailed  to  the  cross  expiated  the  guilt  of  a  sinning 
world.  He  believed  that  the  divine  sacrifice  proved  to  the 
world  the  justice  of  God  in  justifying  men,  because  it  was 
a  propitiation  in  response  to  which  wrath  against  sin 
might  be  turned  away.  A  favorite  hymn,  which  he  often 
read  in  public,  was  that  of  Cowper,  beginning,  “There  is  a 
fountain  filled  with  blood.”  Congregations  have  been 
awed  by  it  as  his  voice  interpreted  the  depth  of  its  senti¬ 
ment.  He  did  not  believe  that  salvation  conies  to  man 
through  admiration  of  Christ  or  through  imitation  of  him, 
but  through  faith  in  his  blood.  He  did  not  believe  that 
Christ’s  mission  was  designed  to  convince  men  of  the  good¬ 
ness  of  God,  but  to  open  the  way  of  access  to  him. 

Still  more  did  the  professor  present  in  varied  lights  the 
idea  of  substitution ; — and  the  term  was  not  to  be  explained 
as  figurative.  His  teaching  was  that  Christ  took  the  sinner’s 
place  in  suffering  the  penalty  of  a  broken  law,  and  in  be¬ 
ing  made  subject  to  the  inflictions  of  the  Ruler  who  exe¬ 
cutes  the  law.  He  did  not,  indeed,  hold  that  Christ  was 
personally  punished,  but  that  he  endured  the  penalty  due 
to  the  sinner,  and  that  his  sufferings  were  an  exponent  of 
the  wrath  of  God.  He  opposed  any  exposition  of  the 
Twenty-second  Psalm  which  made  it  other  than  the  Son’s 
cry  of  agony  when  he  was  forsaken  by  the  Father.  One  of 
the  most  eloquent  of  his  utterances  is  in  consonance  with 
what  he  termed  a  most  remarkable  expression:  “It 
pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him.”  No  one  who  heard  from 
the  pulpit  these  words  will  ever  forget  them :  “  We  long 
to  know  whether  there  was  no  check  to  the  anthems  of  the 
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angels  when  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  drawing  of  the 
sword  of  God  in  heaven,  and  he  lifted  it  up  against  the 
man  that  was  his  fellow,  and  said,  ‘I  will  smite  the  shep¬ 
herd,  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered.’  ”  Professor  Park 
did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  doctrine  that  the  earth  was 
cursed  for  man’s  sake,  and  that  the  race  is  under  a  curse 
because  of  transgression,  and  that  Christ  became  a  curse  for 
us,  and  that  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  Nor  did  Christ 
take  our  place  simply  to  bear  our  penalty :  he  is  our  rep¬ 
resentative  to  plead  our  cause  and  keep  open  for  us  the 
way  of  life.  “  The  vicarious  chastisement  was  not  merely 
piacular,  it  was  propitiatory  likewise.”  He  did  not  rest 
with  affirming  that  Christ’s  sufferings  were  an  adequate 
expression  of  God’s  disapproval  of  sin :  he  saw  that  they 
presented  new  motives  for  its  pardon, — they  not  only  sat¬ 
isfied  justice,  they  prompted  to  the  exercise  of  grace.  Some 
have  held  that  the  atonement  was  addressed  to  men,  but 
the  theological  preacher  says :  “  The  atonement  addresses 
not  men  only,  not  the  created  universe  only,  but  the  Crea¬ 
tor.”  “The  atonement  is  a  prayer  from  the  Son  to  the 
Father.”  “  In  the  efficacy  of  his  death  he  is  an  Intercessor 
for  us.  The  atonement  is  a  plea  in  our  behalf;  the  elo¬ 
quence  is  continued  even  yet,  and  in  its  importunity  our 
Redeemer  is  our  Advocate,  rehearsing  the  argument  of  his 
death  for  our  salvation.” 

In  his  contemplations  upon  the  atonement.  Professor 
Park  made  much  of  the  mysterious  pains  of  Christ.  Our 
Lord  was  not  sustained  by  a  Stoic  philosophy,  or  by  the 
consciousness  of  innocence,  when  he  was  on  the  cross  or 
when  he  contemplated  his  approaching  death.  His  agonies 
were  inexplicable  by  human  considerations,  and  were  be¬ 
yond  the  range  of  human  sympathy.  Their  efficacy  was 
not,  therefore,  in  their  moral  influence  upon  men,  nor  was 
it  by  the  demonstration  of  any  doctrinal  truth.  Their 
power  in  the  scheme  of  redemption  could  be  known  only 
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to  the  Divine  Mind.  Their  effect  upon  us  could  be  known 
only  as  effect  not  traceable  to  its  source  through  a  causal 
efficiency.  The  pains  of  our  Lord  are  thus  known  to  us 
through  themselves  alone ;  their  hidden  springs  are  beyond 
our  range  of  vision.  The  atonement  is  as  much  unknown 
to  us  in  its  primal  energies  as  are  the  forces  of  nature. 
Professor  Park  loved  to  linger  over  considerations  like 
these.  They  had  a  fascination  for  him,  an  attraction  like 
that  which  the  scientist  feels  in  studying  the  forces  of  na¬ 
ture  at  once  known  and  unknown.  He  gazed  upon  the 
redeeming  forces,  and  traced  them  to  God,  as  the  natural¬ 
ist  traces  electricity  and  life  to  what  he  calls  the  Unknown. 
He  accepted  the  fact  that  the  working  out  of  our  redemp¬ 
tion  produced,  as  one  of  its  elements,  suffering  of  an  inno¬ 
cent  being,  the  grounds  of  which  elude  our  research. 

He  also  saw  the  cross  to  be  the  basis  of  a  kingdom.  He 
speaks  of  Christ  as  going  from  the  cross  to  a  throne.  The 
school  of  theologians  to  which  he  belonged  has  considered 
the  atonement  an  expedient  by  which  obstacles  to  the  par¬ 
don  of  sin  are  removed,  and  has  held  that  God  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  result  for  the  exerci.se  of  mercy  towards  the 
guilty.  He  accepted  all  this,  but  did  not  stop  here.  He 
took  cognizance  of  the  retroactive  effect  of  the^  atonement 
upon  him  who  accomplished  it.  He  considered  this  a  part 
of  the  scheme  of  a  perfected  salvation.  Our  Lord’s  suffer¬ 
ings  made  him  perfect  as  the  Captain  of  our  salvation.  His 
redemptive  work  made  it  fit  that  he  should  receive  glory 
and  honor  and  power  and  dominion  through  all  the  Uni¬ 
verse;  especially  that  those  saved  by  his  blood  should 
worship  at  his  feet.  Accordingly  there  is  a  Mediatorial 
throne,  and  he  who  sits  upon  it  not  only  gathers  under  his 
sway,  as  loving  subjects,  those  whom  he  has  ransomed,  but 
his  word  fixes  the  destiny  of  mankind.  “When  the  Son  of 
man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with 
him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory;  and 
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before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations;  and  he  shall  sep¬ 
arate  them  one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth  the 
sheep  from  the  goats.”  The  theological  preacher  has 
given  abundant  evidence  that  he  considered  all  this  em¬ 
braced  in  the  redemptive  scheme. 

There  is  one  effect  which  he  attributed  to  the  atone¬ 
ment,  on  which  he  dwelt  with  special  emphasis,  which  he 
considered  not  only  inexplicable,  but  almost  contrary  to 
nature.  He  held  that  it  delivers  a  man  from  himself,  that 
is,  from  remorse  of  conscience.  How  this  should  be  possi¬ 
ble  he  did  not  profess  to  know ;  yet  it  must  be  true,  if  one 
is  to  be  happy  in  heaven.  Conscience  is  not  under  the 
control  of  the  will.  It  is  God’s  representative,  he  accuses 
us  through  it,  he  threatens  and  executes  punishment  by  it ; 
so  the  guilty  are  the  victims  of  a  torture  inflicted  by  a 
power  within  them, — a  power  whose  workings  they  cannot 
modify.  How,  then,  can  even  a  penitent  sinner  be  at  rest? 
If  he  is  penitent,  he  remembers  his  sin ;  if  he  remembers  his 
sin,  he  is  oppressed  with  his  guilt ;  his  sense  of  guilt  is  a 
sense  of  ill-desert.  How,  then,  can  he  find  release  from 
self-condemnation  and  woe?  Professor  Park  held  that,  in 
some  mysterious  way,  the  atonement  will  be  found  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  conscience  and  quench  its  remorse.  In  some 
way  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  will  so  bring  us  into 
communion  with  him,  so  make  us  partakers  of  his  merits, 
that  we  shall  triumph  over  our  iniquities,  and  find  our 
blessedness  in  the  grace  that  has  made  them  instruments 
of  the  divine  glory. 

Professor  Park  looked  upon  grace  as  a  scheme  or  system 
forming  a  constituent  part  of  the  divine  government.  He 
often  uses  the  term  as  the  equivalent  of  mercy,  as  setting 
forth  a  form  in  which  love  manifests  itself ;  but  he  also 
speaks  of  it  as  a  stupendous  system  of  which  the  death  of 
Christ  is  the  keystone.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  force  in 
the  moral  world  as  steady  as  the  force  of  gravity  in  the 
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natural  world.  It  works,  self-moved,  in  accord  with  its 
own  laws,  towards  the  salvation  of  men.  Of  itself,  unmod¬ 
ified  in  its  operations,  it  would  effect  the  salvation  of  men, 
as  the  unmodified  operation  of  the  law  embodying  the  pen¬ 
alty  for  sin  would  result  in  their  destruction.  As  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  men  is  the  chief  means  of  the  glory  of  God,  grace 
is  the  most  exalted  of  the  forces  that  appear  in  the  divine 
works.  Viewed  by  itself,  it  is  the  gem,  the  pearl,  of  the 
divine  attributes;  judged  by  its  results,  it  is  peerless  in  its 
majesty  and  glory.  The  elements  of  power  which  it  com¬ 
bines  in  its  development,  the  atonement  through  Christ, 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  make  it  the  crowning,  the 
supreme,  divine  force  of  the  world.  That  it  fails  to  save 
all  men  is  due,  not  to  its  lack  of  competence,  but  to  the 
failure  among  men  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  its 
operation.  Humanity  itself,  in  a  world  of  grace,  is  not  a 
race  in  ruins,  but  in  triumph ;  and  the  lost  fragments  incur 
their  destruction  by  their  failure  to  merge  themselves  in 
that  body  of  humanity  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head. 

This  fragmentary  article  does  not  claim  to  have  pre¬ 
sented  Professor  Park  with  any  degree  of  fullness.  To 
describe  his  learning,  his  logical  acumen,  his  mastery  of 
language,  his  power  in  systematizing  thought,  his  elo¬ 
quence,  his  wit,  his  humor,  would  require  a  volume  from 
the  hand  of  an  intimate  acquaintance.  But  one  who  has 
seen  something  of  his  personal  work,  and  read  his  pub¬ 
lished  sermons,  may  notice  some  of  the  manifestations  of 
his  outreaching  energy,  some  of  the  disclosures  of  internal 
force  that  result  from  purely  spontaneous  action.  He  was 
a  man  of  genius.  His  instincts  moved  him  on  occasions  of 
special  animation  and  interest;  then  the  logical  processes 
of  his  mind  gave  way  to  insight.  His  glances  at  truth 
shot  out  beyond  the  limits  of  the  system  of  thought  which 
he  had  set  himself  to  construct.  His  tendencies  of  mind 
were  towards  theology,  and  he  had  a  most  wonderful  ca- 
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pacity  to  diffuse  his  own  sentiments  through  the  minds  of 
an  audience.  There  were  certain  themes  with  which  his 
mind  seemed  to  have  a  special  kinship.  Virtue,  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  law,  mediation  in  a  moral  system,  and  equiva¬ 
lents  in  the  awards  of  justice  were  themes  on  which  his 
mind  dwelt  lingeringly,  to  which  it  returned  again  and 
again,  and  which  unfolded  themselves  as  a  scroll  written 
over  by  the  divine  hand.  Hence  it  was  not  strange  that 
in  preparing  his  sermons,  with  an  audience  before  him  in 
imagination,  he  should  give  his  mind  free  play,  and  give 
expression  to  sentiments,  to  convictions  not  involved  in 
his  systematic  teachings.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the 
theology  which  he  preached  was  inconsistent  with  that  of 
the  lecture-room,  but  that  it  was  more  widely  applied,  that 
it  brought  to  light  heart-yearnings,  and  forms  of  faith  that 
were  not  subject  to  logical  inference. 

The  volume  of  sermons  published  in  1885  may  be  ad¬ 
duced  in  evidence  of  these  statements.  They  are  sermons 
that  need  the  speaker’s  voice  if  their  hidden  powers  are  to 
be  disclosed ;  but  a  careful,  prolonged,  and  sympathetic 
study  will  bring  to  view  something  of  the  man,  and  some 
of  the  more  subtile  elements  of  his  theology. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

A  STUDY  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

BY  THE  REV.  CHARGES  CAVERNO. 

I  USE  the  term  “conscience”  as  equivalent  to  moral  na¬ 
ture.  I  mean  by  conscience,  man’s  total  capacity  for 
moral  action  or  passion — moral  function  or  affection.  I 
want  it  understood,  at  the  outset,  that  I  do  not  limit  the 
term  “conscience”  to  moral  sentiment  or  sensibility.  It 
will  cover  a  much  wider  range  than  that  in  this  discussion. 
Conscience  is  sometimes  treated  as  a  sentiment  merely,  and 
then  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  light  in  it.  Now  to  say 
that,  as  a  sentiment,  conscience  has  little  or  no  light  for 
man,  is  to  say  something  with  which  I  should  not  violently 
disagree.  No  receptivity  or  sensibility  fills  itself.  If  it  be 
said  that  it  is  best  to  confine  the  term  “conscience”  to  the 
province  of  sentiment  in  morals  I  would  not  be  a  pugna¬ 
cious  objector.  Only  let  us  understand  ourselves.  I  think, 
however,  such  limitation  of  the  term  would  be  unfortunate, 
for  in  customary  use,  I  am  persuaded,  the  word  “con¬ 
science”  is  understood  as  covering  the  whole  moral  capac¬ 
ity  of  man.  To  use  the  term  as  simply  equivalent  to 
moral  sentiment  or  emotion,  without  conveying  the  idea 
that  such  treatment  does  not  exhaust  the  moral  nature  of 
man,  does  not  even  treat  the  most  significant  parts  of  that 
nature,  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  grave  and  sad  mistake. 

The  psychologists  say  that  man  has  certain  leading  fac¬ 
ulties  which  they  denominate  intellect,  sensibility,  and 
will, — or  the  power  to  perceive,  to  feel,  to  choose.  There 
are  certain  departments  open  to  man  in  which  he  may 
give  these  faculties  exercise.  There  are  departments  in 
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which  he  may  give  them  all  exercise — departments  broad 
enough  to  call  for  the  employment  of  perception,  sensibil¬ 
ity  or  affection,  and  choice.  Take,  for  instance,  the  de¬ 
partment  of  knowledge.  Man  has  capacity  to  perceive 
things  that  may  be  known,  i.e.,  power  to  grasp,  to  compre¬ 
hend  them.  He  has  a  certain  passion  intellectually,  or 
appetite  or  affection  or  sensibility,  for  things  in  this  de¬ 
partment.  We  speak  of  this  sensibility  sometimes  as  a 
thirst  for  knowledge.  Then  man  has  the  capacity  of 
will  to  determine  his  attitude  toward  the  department, 
i.e.,  to  say,  to  determine,  whether  he  will  employ  his 
perceptive  powers  in  it — whether  he  will  gratify  the  ap¬ 
petite  or  nisus  or  longing  of  his  nature  for  the  things  of 
this  department,  and  power  to  make  selective  choices  in 
the  department.  Now  it  would  be  a  poor  elaboration  of 
this  department,  and  of  man’s  capacities  in  it,  to  seize  on 
the  intellectual  appetite  or  sensibility  toward  knowledge 
and  to  say  that  there  is  no  light  in  it.  The  affection  stand¬ 
ing  by  itself,  of  course,  would  be  barren.  But  put  percep¬ 
tion  and  put  will  along  with  affection,  and  you  get  light  in 
the  department  of  knowledge.  Daniel  Webster  put  intel¬ 
lect,  sensibility,  and  will  into  the  subdepartment  of  knowl¬ 
edge  which  we  call  law,  and  the  general  judgment  is  that 
he  had  some  light  in  it.  Louis  Agassiz  and  Darwin  put 
intellect,  sensibility,  and  will  into  the  subdepartment  of 
knowledge  which  we  call  biology,  and  the  general  judg¬ 
ment  is  that  they  had  some  light  in  it.  Now  what  would 
you  think  of  the  discussion  of  the  powers  of  these  men 
which  should  treat  the  emotion  which  they  had  toward 
knowledge  as  exhaustive  of  their  powers  ?  which  should 
say  there  was  no  light  in  emotion  on  knowledge,  and  leave 
you  hanging  there  without  any  hint  that,  if  you  put  per¬ 
ception  and  will  with  the  emotion,  you  would  get  light? 

Here  is  the  department  of  aesthetics  or  of  beauty.  Man 
has  a  certain  capacity  for  that  department.  He  has 
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the  capacity  to  see  the  beautiful,  his  sensibilities  can  be 
affected  by  and  towards  the  beautiful,  and  his  will  make 
choice  of  and  out  of  the  beautiful.  It  is  said  the  sentiment 
of  the  beautiful  conveys  no  information.  Precisely  so.  But 
will  you  leave  us  there  without  intimation  that  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  beautiful  does  not  cover  the  ground  of  man’s 
capacity  for  the  beautiful?  That  is  a  miserably  inadequate 
treatment  of  aesthetics  which  would  lead  us  to  dwell  on  the 
sentiment  as  exhaustive  of  man’s  powers  in  the  department. 
It  would  not  account  for  Michaelangelo  and  Da  Vinci. 
Put  intellect  and  will  with  sensibility,  and  we  gain  infor¬ 
mation  and  light  in  aesthetics.  Instead  of  saying  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  beautiful  conveys  no  information  (which 
indeed  is  strictly  true,  and  yet  it  is  the  truth  that  men  do 
not  need),  it  is  better  to  say  that  men  will  find  no  informa¬ 
tion  in  respect  to  the  beautiful  if  they  do  not  follow  the 
sentiment  or  affection  or  nisus  of  their  being  toward  the 
beautiful,  and  that  if  they  do  so  follow  the  leadings  of  this 
sentiment  they  will  find  the  beautiful. 

“  Not  from  a  vain  or  shallow  thought 
His  awful  Jove  young  Phidias  brought. 

The  hand  that  rounded  Peter’s  dome, 

And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome, 

Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity.” 

And  the  Jove  of  Phidias,  and  Peter’s  dome,  and  the  groined 
aisles  of  Christian  Rome,  are  witnesses  what  light  men  can 
get  in  aesthetics  who  bring  to  the  department  the  devotion 
of  the  sum  of  human  powers, — intellect,  sensibility,  and 
will. 

Now  just  as  there  is  a  department  of  knowledge  or  sci¬ 
ence,  and  man  has  capacity  for  it,  and  as  there  is  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  aesthetics,  and  man  has  a  capacity  for  it;  so  there 
is  a  department  of  ethics,  and  man  has  a  capacity  for  it. 
The  question  comes.  What  capacity?  I  reply.  The  same 
capacity  he  has  for  the  other  two  departments  I  have  dis- 
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cussed.  He  has  the  capacity  to  turn  all  his  powers  into 
this  department — intellect,  sensibility,  and  will.  And 
when  he  brings  his  powers  to  bear,  he  gets  and  gives  light 
just  as  he  does  in  the  other  departments.  Now  if  the  term 
“conscience”  is  used  to  designate  the  sum  total  of  the 
moral  capacity  of  man,  then  to  say  that  conscience  is  no 
source  of  light  is  to  state  the  matter  exactly  wrong ;  the 
correct  statement  being,  man  has  no  other  means  of  acquir¬ 
ing  light  than  by  conscience.  Think  a  moment :  if  here 
is  a  department,  ethics — or  the  department  of  moral  possi¬ 
bility,  and  man  has  a  capacity  for  the  department,  how  do 
you  expect  he  is  going  to  find  light  in  the  department  ex¬ 
cept  by  employing  his  powers  therein?  If,  when  he  em¬ 
ploys  his  powers,  things  are  found  so  inherently  and  essen¬ 
tially  jumbled  in  the  department  that  he  can  make  nothing 
out  of  them,  then,  if  there  is  a  good  God,  we  may  have  a 
reasonably  certain  conviction  that  he  will  not  hold  him  re¬ 
sponsible  for  what  he  could  not  find  out.  But  things  do 
not  appear  to  be  so  confused ;  for  we  see  results  wrought 
out  in  this  department  that  compare  favorably  in  success 
with  those  wrought  in  other  departments.  The  phenome¬ 
non  of  good  men  is  as  well  known  as  that  of  great  men.  In 
fact,  if  there  is  one  department  more  than  others  in  which 
men  have  carried  up  success  to  high-water  mark,  it  is  this. 
I  do  not  know  but  we  can  conceive  of  men  greater  than 
Daniel  Webster  or  Louis  Agassiz  or  Charles  Darwin,  but  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  man  better  than  St.  Paul.  At  any 
rate  there  has  been  no  such  success  exhibited  in  science  or 
aesthetics  as  Jesus  exhibited  in  ethics.  It  is  the  one  de¬ 
partment  of  all  departments  where  success  may  be  found. 
The  same  man  may  find  success  in  various  departments. 
John  G.  Whittier  has  our  respect  for  his  mental  acquisi¬ 
tions,  he  was  a  learned  man ;  also  for  the  conquests  he 
made  in  poetic  conception  and  expression  out  of  the  realm 
of  beauty ;  but  is  not  all  this  subordinate  to  the  tribute  we 
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pay  him  for  his  conquests  in  the  realm  of  morals,  in  the 
conviction  we  unhesitatingly  award  him  of  being  a  good 
man?  Now  these  results  are  possible  just  because  there  is 
light  to  men  when  they  employ  their  powers  on  and  in  the 
ethical  department  or  the  department  of  distinction  be¬ 
tween  right  and  wrong,  and  of  the  pursuit  of  right  and  not 
of  wrong.  To  say  that  a  man  will  not  get  light  if  he  uses 
only  a  third  of  his  capacity,  and  that  particular  third  that 
is  least  lumeniferous,  is  not  to  say  much.  To  treat  con¬ 
science  as  a  mere  sentiment,  and  leave  it  there,  is  not  to  do 
much  toward  illuminating  the  scope  of  man’s  moral  capac¬ 
ity.  If  you  limit  the  term  “conscience”  to  the  ethical 
sensibility  merely,  then  you  should  go  on,  and  show  how 
men  can  get  light. on  the  moral  situation  by  joining  to  the 
activity  of  the  sentiment  conscience,  the  activity  of  intel¬ 
lect  and  will — show  how,  when  the  whole  man  is  turned 
to  moral  considerations,  he  finds  moral  light. 

The  one  department  of  our  nature  out  of  which  we  may 
most  unhesitatingly  trust  to  bring  correct  results  is  the 
conscience  or  ethical  department.  The  one  capacity  that 
may  give  light  and  no  darkness  at  all,  is  the  moral  capac¬ 
ity.  Immanuel  Kant,  searching  for  some  “fixed  state” 
in  “the  maddening  maze  of  things,”  settled  on  the  moral 
faculty  as  the  one  reliable,  the  one  trustworthy,  thing  in 
the  nature  of  man.  What  Kant  arrived  at  metaphysically 
we  shall  also  arrive  at  by  tracing  the  matter  historically, 
on  the  principle  of  evolution.  The  moral  faculty  in  the 
history  of  life  on  the  globe  appears  last  among  the  ruling 
principles  of  life,  appears  in  the  highest  example  of  life 
— man — and  in  him  it  is  the  crowning  faculty.  Kant 
called  this  faculty  the  “Categorical  Imperative,”  i.  e.,  the 
one,  sole,  absolute,  commander  of  the  being.  After  all 
other  considerations  have  been  taken  into  account,  man,  if 
he  is  true  to  himself,  must  turn  to  this  department,  and 
accept  such  conclusions  as  come  upon  him  here.  What- 
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ever  he  meets  here  overrules  and  overrides  every  other  con¬ 
sideration.  Ethics  says  to  intelligence,  You  shall  execute 
my  behests.  Ethics  says  to  aesthetics,  Yon  must  chisel 
and  paint  as  I  direct.  The  necessity  of  putting  aesthetics 
under  the  tuition  of  ethics  is  set  forth  by  Tennyson  in  the 
following  vigorous,  and,  as  Matthew  Arnold  would  say, 
rigorous,  way — 

“  Art  for  Art’s  sake  ” 

(instead  of  Art  for  Art — and— Man’s  sake) 

“  Art  for  Art’s  sake!  Hail,  truest  Lord  of  hell! 

Hail,  Genius,  Master  of  the  moral  will! 

‘The  filthiest  of  all  paintings,  painted  well. 

Is  mightier  than  the  purest  painted  ill.’ 

Yes,  mightier  than  the  purest  painted  well; 

So  prone  are  we  toward  the  broad  way  to  hell.” 

Life^  Vol.  ii.  p.  92. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  annul  the  force  of  ought — 
o-u-g-h-t — of  a  moral  must.  Ought  is  light — absolute  light, 
the  last  revelation  of  moral  light  possible  to  man. 

Now  whoever  has  taken  any  question  and  put  it  for 
analysis  into  the  moral  department,  and  has  brought  to  the 
consideration  of  its  moral  qualities  all  the  faculties  of  his 
being, — intellect,  sensibility,  and  choice, — has  done  all  that 
the  Maker  of  his  being  requires  of  him,  and  he  has  in  that 
exercise  exectited  the  right.  The  exercise  is  his  light,  and 
the  judgment-day  will  not  be  able  to  find  a  moral  flaw  in 
his  action.  Even  if  men  in  another  day,  and  because  of 
another  horizon  in  the  moral  department,  should  come  to 
another  conclusion,  that  would  not  convict  him  of  sin.  But 
there  is  not  much  probability  of  the  reversal  of  any  man’s 
decisions  that  are  arrived  at  in  this  way.  There  is  no  such 
unanimity  in  the  judgments  of  men  on  any  other  subject 
as  on  just  this — the  good — the  right.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  “Categorical  Imperative”  asserts  its  power  among 
men,  when  unhindered  in  its  action,  in  the  production  of 
identity  of  decision. 
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“  For  see  the  universal  race  endowed 
With  the  same  upright  form— the  sun  is  fixed, 

And  the  infinite  magnificence  of  heaven, 

Within  the  reach  of  every  human  eye; 

The  sleepless  ocean  murmurs  for  all  ears; 

The  vernal  field  infuses  fresh  delight 

Into  all  hearts.  Throughout  the  world  of  sense. 

Even  as  an  object  is  sublime  or  fair, 

That  object  is  laid  open  to  the  view 
Without  reserve  or  veil;  and  as  a  power 
Is  salutary,  or  an  influence  sweet. 

Are  each  and  all  enabled  to  perceive 
That  power,  that  influence,  by  impartial  law. 

Gifts  nobler  are  vouchsafed  alike  to  all; 

Reason,  and,  with  that  reason,  smiles  and  tears; 
Imagination,  freedom  in  the  will; 

Conscience  to  guide  and  check;  and  death  to  be 
Foretasted,  immortality  to  be  presumed. 

Strange,  then,  nor  less  than  monstrous  might  be  deemed 

The  failure,  if  the  Almighty,  to  this  point 

Liberal  and  undistinguishing,  should  hide 

The  excellence  of  moral  qualities 

From  common  understanding;  leaving  truth 

And  virtue,  difficult,  abstruse,  and  dark. 

Hard  to  be  won,  and  only  by  a  few! 

Strange,  should  He  deal  herein  with  nice  respects. 

And  frustrate  all  the  rest!  Believe  it  not; 

The  primal  duties  shine  aloft  -  like  stars; 

The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless, 

Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  man — like  flowers. 

The  generous  inclination,  the  just  rule. 

Kind  wishes,  and  goo<l  actions,  and  pure  thoughts — 

No  mystery  is  here;  no  special  boon 

For  high,  and  not  for  low;  for  proudly  graced — 

And  not  for  meek  of  heart.” 

Wordsworth,  Discourse  of  the  Wanderer. 


But  why  have  we  had  such  contrary  decisions  and  ac¬ 
tions  by  men  where  moral  matters  were  concerned?  Men 
once  persecuted  in  religion.  Persecution  is  now  discarded. 
The  Hindu  mother  throws  her  child  into  the  Ganges — the 
Christian  mother  thinks  this  the  sum  of  sin.  Do  not  such 
contradictions  show  that  there  is  no  light  in  the  moral  fac- 
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ulty?  That  its  decisions  are  not  reliable?  Now  let  us  be 
a  little  patient  and  careful.  Will  you  look  at  the  force  of 
that  argument?  It  is  just  this:  Men  have  done  so  and  so, 
as  matter  of  fact  in  history ;  therefore,  they  did  so  and  so 
in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  moral  faculty.  That  is 
one  of  the  most  tremendous  non  sequiiurs  of  which  the 
human  mind  can  be  guilty,  and  yet  almost  everybody 
stumbles  into  it.  Why,  it  is  said,  men  have  done  so  and 
so  in  religion;  therefore  they  were  acting  according  to 
conscience.  That  is  non  sequitur — that  will  not  hold 
water.  If  one  tries  to  bail  the  ocean  of  moral  phenomena 
with  that  sieve,  he  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  he  does  not 
make  much  headway.  Religion  ought  to  coincide  with 
the  moral  faculty.  But  who  does  not  know  that  historic¬ 
ally  it  has  meddled  with  everything  else,  sometimes  to  the 
complete  dismissal  of  moral  considerations  from  view. 
Father  Sherman  has  lately  said  that  Porto  Rico  is  a  Catholic 
country  without  a  religion ;  i.e.,  it  is  all  church  and  no 
morals.  You  can  come  to  the  same  end  with  the  Bible  as 
with  the  church.  It  is  only  necessary  to  press  on  the  word 
“rule,”  in  “the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,”  to  secure 
the  same  result.  There  is  a  difference  between  law  and 
life.  Conscience  is  individual  moral  vitality  in  motion — 
Zw?;.  Under  law  or  rule  you  can  have  a  result  correct  in 
form,  but  of  unethical  or  non-ethical  spirit, — a  pseudo- 
morph.  Because  a  thing  was  done  in  the  church,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  said,  it  was  conscientiously  done,  therefore  there 
is  no  light  in  the  moral  faculty.  One  ought  to  see  the 
holes  in  that  skimmer.  What  is  the  significance  of  the 
claim  of  the  head  of  the  Roman  Church  to  temporal 
power?  Is  that  a  survival  of  ethical  considerations  reign¬ 
ing  in  the  bosoms  of  the  popes  of  the  middle  ages? 
Who  does  not  know  that  it  is  a  remnant  of  as  gigantic 
and  petty  a  selfishness  as  ever  dominated  the  mind 
of  man?  Revenues,  state  alliances,  pomps,  parades,  pas- 
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sions,  envies,  greeds,  spites,  malice, — therefore  the  moral 
faculty  is  not  to  be  trusted. 

Philip  of  Spain,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  Inquisition, 
dungeons,  tortures,  autos-da-f^,  in  the  interest  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  faith,  in  the  interest  of  religion;  therefore,  what? 
Who  does  not  know  that  religion  was  simply  the  politics 
of  the  Spanish  state,  and  that  Spanish  politics  dismissed 
ethics  from  its  purview?  It  was  as  base  as  the  Tweed 
regime  in  New  York  or  the  career  of  bulldozers  in  Mississ¬ 
ippi.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Philip  of  Spain  ever  called 
a  council  of  state  to  get  from  his  counselors  their  unbiased 
judgment  on  matters  of  state,  or  of  religion  either,  in  the 
forum  of  the  Categorical  Imperative?  Then  why  charge 
up  such  results  to  conscience,  and  plead  them  as  destruc¬ 
tive  of  trust  in  the  ethical  faculty?  Oh,  but  Philip  of 
Spain  was  pious  and  wore  a  hair  shirt !  Why  did  he  wear 
a  hair  shirt?  Because  he  thought  if  he  wore  a  hair  shirt 
in  this  world  he  would  not  be  damned  in  the  world  to 
come.  Was  that  an  ethical  consideration?  The  ethical 
form  of  thought  would  have  been  this : — I  will  seek  what 
is  good  and  right,  I  will  do  what  is  good  and  right  when  I 
have  found  it,  though  I  am  damned  in  the  world  to  come. 
For  the  same  reason  that  he  wore  a  hair  shirt,  Philip  the 
Second  burned  the  bodies  of  recusants — to  save  his  own 
soul.  They  were  the  purchase  price  of  his  salvation.  If 
you  can  strike  any  lower  exhibition  of  human  selfishness, 
anything  further  divorced  from  the  domination  of  the 
moral  faculty,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  it  is.  I  can 
find  no  evidence  that  Philip  the  Second  sought  out  what 
was  right  in  the  premises ;  he  simply  sought  to  make  sure 
his  own  personal  weal ! 

But  Calvin  burned  Servetus,  and  surely  Calvin  was  a 
conscientious  man !  On  the  face  of  history,  Calvin  was 
mixed  up  in  politics,  and  it  is  difficult  to  disentangle  his 
problem.  Calvin  was  probably  not  beyond  the  influence 
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of  non  ethical  considerations.  Then  the  claim  is  made 
that  the  execution  of  Servetus  was  just  on  governmental 
grounds.  You  may  ask  if  that  would  not  lay  foundation 
to  acquit  Philip  the  Second.  Certainly,  if  you  can  show 
that  his  problem  of  state  called  for  his  action,  i.e.,  that 
there  was  no  other  moral  way  out  of  it.  But  when  you 
have  shown  that,  you  have  taken  away  all  force  from  the 
indictment  you  bring  against  the  unreliability  of  the  moral 
faculty  derived  from  Philip’s  case.  But  take  Calvin’s  case. 
You  have  to  prove,  (i)  that  the  execution  of  Servetus  was 
not  justifiable,  and  (2)  that  Calvin  had  exhausted  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will  in  the  forum  of  ethics, 
before  you  can  prove  the  unreliability  of  the  moral  powers. 
If  any  one  wants  to  load  himself  with  that  burden,  I  sup¬ 
pose  there  is  liberty  for  him  to  do  so.  It  is  not  impossible 
for  Calvin  to  have  been  a  sinner,  i.e.,  to  have  violated  the 
light  which  he  did  have.  That  does  not  indict  the  moral 
faculty,  it  indicts  Calvin. 

And  now  here  is  the  Hindu  mother,  that  has  been  trav¬ 
eling  to  throw  her  baby  into  the  Ganges  for  conscience’ 
sake  ever  since  I  have  had  recollection.  I  wish  I  could 
stop  that  Hindu  mother,  for  she  has  been  the  cause  of  un¬ 
utterable  confusion,  not  only  in  heathen,  but  in  Christian 
lands.  But  I  am  powerless: — 

“  So  ’twill  be  when  I  am  gone”; 

The  Hindu  mother  will  still  plo<l  on, 

in  argument,  if  not  in  fact.  The  astonishing  thing  at  the 
outset  is,  the  unhesitating  assumption,  which  everybody 
seems  to  make,  that  the  woman  is  going  to  the  Ganges  in 
the  interest  of  conscience,  in  the  interest  of  the  “Categor¬ 
ical  Imperative,”  in  the  interest  of  the  ethical  department 
of  her  being,  when  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will  have  been 
determined  to  that  department  without  complication  from 
other  considerations.  I  would  like  a  little  more  proof  and 
a  little  less  assumption  on  that  point,  before  I  allow  the 
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case  of  the  Hindu  mother  to  show  that  the  moral  faculty 
of  man  is  not  a  light  that  may  be  trusted.  That  the 
Hindu  mother’s  action  was  pursuant  to  religion — such  re¬ 
ligion  as  prevails  about  her,  we  have  seen  does  not  prove 
the  action  to  be  dictated  by  conscience.  A  great  many 
motives  and  practices  in  the  historic  religions  of  the  world, 
Christianity  included,  have  not  been  founded  in  ethics. 

You  take  out  of  religion  what  you  put  in. 

From  pot-pourri,  pot-pourri  comes. 

The  Greeks  put  calisthenics  into  religion.  I  do  not 
think  that  would  make  gymnastics  a  part  of  ethics;  so 
that  when  a  man  was  tightening  up  his  muscle,  I  should 
be  obliged  to  say  that  it  was  an  ethical  process — a  way  of 
giving  utterance  to  the  sense  of  right.  What  a  procession 
of  saints — Yankee  Sullivan,  Morrissey,  Heenan,  Sayers, 
John  L.  Sullivan,  Corbett,  Fitzsimmons,  Sharkey!  If  the 
result  in  the  Hindu  mother’s  case — to-wit,  the  murder  of 
her  offspring — were  not  enough  to  startle  one  into  the  con¬ 
viction  that  ethical  considerations  in  her  case  could  not 
have  had  a  supreme  control,  that  they  must  have  been  ig¬ 
nored  entirely  or  smothered  by  a  multitude  of  other  mo¬ 
tives,  there  are  some  other  considerations  that  suggest 
themselves.  Where,  in  the  world  of  moral  development, 
is  this  Hindu  mother?  What  has  she  been  made  up  by? 
To  what  height  has  moral  culture  in  its  various  applica¬ 
tions  been  carried  in  society  about  her?  Is  she  a  child  of 
ethical  influences?  Besides  being  a  child  of  ignorance  and 
degradation,  is  she  not  a  child  of  superstition?  And  what 
is  superstition  usually  but  the  substitution  of  selfishness 
for  ethics  in  religion?  Superstition  does  not  seek  what  is 
right,  but  what  will  protect.  Everything  but  moral  con¬ 
siderations — fear,  favor,  and  the  hope  of  reward — comes  to 
the  front  in  superstition.  It  is  begging  the  question,  when 
you  see  a  certain  action  done  by  this  Hindu  mother,  to  as¬ 
sume  that  it  was  ethically  done.  Tried  by  the  results  we 
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observe  when  we  are  convinced  that  the  moral  capacity 
has  been  exerted,  her  action  gives  no  indication  of  being  an 
outcome  of  the  moral  nature  at  all.  Over  all  this  realm 
of  confusion  the  proper  inference  is  the  non-employment 
and  not  the  non-luminousness  or  non-reliability  of  the  eth¬ 
ical  faculty.  The  Hindu  mother  is  sincere.  Certainly.  So 
is  everybody  who  gets  out  of  a  carriage  to  pick  up  a  horse¬ 
shoe,  sincere,  not  that  it  is  right,  but  that  it  will  bring 
good  luck. 

Man’s  moral  faculty  not  only  gives  him  light  in  moral 
matters,  but  the  department  in  which  it  finds  action  is  the 
crowning  department  of  his  nature.  He  has  an  order  from 
his  Maker  to  consult  this  light  as  he  has  in  reference  to  no 
other.  Whether  we  have  knowledge  or  whether  we  com¬ 
pass  beauty,  we  must  be  right.  That  is  the  order  stamped 
in  our  nature.  And  we  can  be  right,  too.  When  we  fol¬ 
low  our  light  with  a  single  intent,  it  is  an  infallible  guide. 
The  man  who  has  followed  his  conscience  has  never  sinned. 
But  then  it  does  not  do  to  have  a  decision  made  up  part  of 
conscience,  and  part  of  passion,  prejudice,  conceit,  and 
willfulness.  That  is  not  to  take  the  testimony  of  the 
moral  nature  at  all.  The  moral  capacity  dominates  all 
other  powers,  and  is  imperative.  It  permits  no  divided 
allegiance  of  the  soul.  “  If  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole 
body  shall  be  full  of  light.  But  if  the  light  that  is  in  thee 
be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness.” 

“  The  unpardonable  sin 
Is  to  deny  the  word  of  God  within.” 

Whittier. 

Inquiry  will  be  made.  What  do  you  do  with  the  Bible? 
Is  it  not  a  light  separate  and  apart  from  the  conscience, 
over  and  above  the  conscience  ?  The  Bible  has  no  light 
except  as  its  truth  is  perceived,  seized,  and  appropriated  by 
an  alert  moral  nature.  Then  experience  proves  it  a  light 
giver  supreme  in  its  class.  But  the  light  a  man  gets  from 
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it  comes  to  him  through  his  conscience.  There  are  a  great 
many  people  who  know  all  about  the  Bible  who  yet  do  not 
get  light  from  it.  The  difficulty  is,  that  its  truth  does  not 
have  the  freedom  of  their  moral  nature.  Here  is  when 
will  comes  to  the  front.  Paul  says  there  are  those  who 
“  hold  down  ”  the  truth.  How  influences,  as  from  Scrip¬ 
ture,  or  word,  or  act  of  men,  come  into  the  field  of  moral 
vision,  we  may  imperfectly  understand.  But  I  think  this 
the  simplest  lore,  the  ultimate  truth  in  the  matter :  wher¬ 
ever  and  whenever  there  is  moral  motion  in  the  soul,  there 
is  communication  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  suasory,  minatory, 
or  illuminant. 

Speak  to  Him  tbou,  for  He  hears,  and 
Spirit  with  spirit  can  meet  — 

Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer 
Than  hands  and  feet.*' 

Tennyson,  The  Higher  Pantheism. 

Mr.  Webster,  in  the  argument  to  the  jury  in  the  White 
murder  case,  has  put  the  rightful  regality  and  perpetual 
presence  in  us  of  moral  obligation  in  form  that  cannot 
easily  be  amended : — 

“  There  is  no  evil  that  we  cannot  either  face  or  fly  from,  but  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  duty  disregarded.  A  sense  of  duty  pursues  us  ever.  It  is 
omnipresent  like  the  Deity.  If  we  take  to  ourselves  the  wings  of  the 
morning  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  .sea,  duty  performed  or 
duty  violated,  is  still  with  us  for  our  happiness  or  our  misery.  If  we  say 
the  darkness  shall  cover  us,  in  the  darkness  as  in  the  light  our  obliga¬ 
tions  are  yet  with  us.  We  cannot  escape  their  power,  nor  fly  from  their 
presence.  They  are  with  us  in  this  life,  will  be  with  us  at  its  close;  and 
in  that  scene  of  inconceivable  solemnity,  which  lies  yet  further  onward, 
we  shall  still  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  the  consciousness  of  duty,  to 
pain  us  whenever  it  has  been  violated,  and  to  console  us  so  far  as  God 
may  have  given  us  grace  to  perform  it.” 

**  Stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God  ! 

O  Duty!  if  that  name  thou  love 
Who  art  a  light  to  guide,  a  rod 
To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove; 
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Thou  who  art  victory  and  law  . 

When  empty  terrors  overawej 
From  vain  temptations  dost  set  free; 

And  calm’st  the  weary  strife  of  frail  humanity.” 

"  To  humbler  functions,  awful  power  ! 

I  call  thee:  I  myself  commend 
Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hour; 

Oh!  let  my  weakness  have  an  end  ! 

Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise. 

The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice; 

The  confidence  of  reason  give; 

And,  in  the  light  of  truth,  thy  bondman  let  me  live !  ” 

Worditvorth. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  CROSvSING  OF  THE  RED  SEA. 

BY  G.  KRKDKRICK  WRIGHT. 

In  its  very  form  the  account  of  the  crossing  of  the  Red 
Sea  by  the  Children  of  Israel  invites  criticism,  and  lays 
itself  open  to  rigorous  cross-examination.  The  geograph¬ 
ical  references  are  numerous  and  minute,  while  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  secondary  causes  which  are  made  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  result.  The  miraculous  elements  in  the  events 
are  sufficiently  prominent  without  our  embarrassing  our¬ 
selves  with  difficulties  which  are  not  necessarily  involved 
in  the  biblical  story,  but  are  clearly  excluded  by  it.  In 
Ex.  xiv.  21  it  is  expressly  said,  that  “the  Lord  caused  the 
sea  to  go  back  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  the  night,  and 
made  the  sea  dry  land,  and  the  waters  were  divided.”  The 
same  appears  also  twice  in  the  Song  of  Moses.  In  chapter 
XV.  8  we  read,  “With  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils  the  waters 
were  piled  up,”  and  in  the  tenth  verse,  speaking  of  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  waters  and  of  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh’s  host, 
it  is  said,  “Thou  didst  blow  with  thy  wind,  the  sea  covered 
them.”  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  interpret  this  account 
without  giving  due  weight  to  this  express  and  repeated 
mention  of  the  secondary  cause  said  to  be  employed  by  the 
Creator  in  the  production  of  the  phenomenon.  The  Lord 
opened  the  sea  before  the  children  of  Israel,  but  he  used 
the  wind  as  his  instrument.  That  is  expressly  said.  It  is 
none  the  less  his  work,  however,  upon  that  account.  What¬ 
ever  a  person  does  through  use  of  an  instrument,  he  does 
himself.  When  we  say  that  a  man  used  an  ax  to  fell  a  tree, 
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we  do  not  throw  any  doubt  on  the  fact  that  it  was  the  man 
who  felled  the  tree. 

One  of  the  first  writers  to  give  prominence  to  the  second¬ 
ary  agencies  employed  in  connection  with  this  miracle  was 
Dr.  Edward  Robinson,  who  in  1838  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  conditions  about  Suez,  and  propounded  the  theory 
that  the  children  of  Israel  crossed  to  the  east  side  of  the 
Gulf  over  a  bar  which  is  still,  at  times,  fordable,  but  from 
which,  upon  this  occasion,  the  wind  had  blown  the  water 
entirely  off.  He  fixed  upon  this  point,  because  the  condi¬ 
tions  here  seem  to  fit  the  account  so  perfectly.  In  the  first 
place,  Jebel  Attaka  rises  precipitously  to  the  height  of  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  feet  a  short  distance  back  of  Suez ;  while  the 
desert  extends  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles  to  the  west  and  north¬ 
west.  These,  with  the  narrow  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  upon 
the  east,  exactly  fit  the  situation ;  so  that  Pharaoh  would 
“say  of  the  children  of  Israel,  They  are  entangled  in  the 
land,  the  wilderness  has  shut  them  in.”  It  was  impossible 
for  them  to  go  much  farther  south  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea.  Furthermore,  south  of  Suez  the  sea  is  so  wide 
that  two  million  of  people  could  not  have  crossed  in  a  single 
night,  as  they  are  represented  to  have  done  in  the  account. 
But,  even  at  Suez,  Dr.  Robinson  is  forced  to  admit  a  seri¬ 
ous  difficulty  in  the  narrowness  of  the  bar  which  would  be 
available;  for  he  confesses  that  half  a  mile  in  width  is  all 
that  could  be  supposed.  There  would  be  room  for  a  col¬ 
umn  of  only  a  thousand  abreast,  which  to  include  the  two 
and  one-half  million  must  stretch  out  to  more  than  two 
miles  in  length,  even  if  packed  together  in  the  closest  pos¬ 
sible  manner.  The  movement  of  such  a  column  across  the 
bar  would  be  well-nigh  impossible  in  the  time  at  command. 

Since  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal,  however, 
and  the  light  which  has  been  shed  on  this  whole  re¬ 
gion  by  explorations  of  the  ruins  in  Lower  Egypt,  and 
by  the  work  of  the  English  hydraulic  engineers  who  have 
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recently  had  charge  of  the  irrigating  canals,  the  whole 
transaction  is  better  understood  than  it  could  be  in  Robin¬ 
son’s  day.  Robinson  (and  until  the  construction  of  the 
canal  nearly  all  travelers)  reached  Suez  by  a  direct  route 
from  Cairo  across  the  desert,  a  distance  of  about  sixty 
miles.  Hence  they  did  not  have  the  advantages  which  the 
modern  traveler  has  of  passing  over  the  ancient  route  lead¬ 
ing  along  an  old  branch  of  the  Nile  extending  from  Ram- 
eses  to  Lake  Timsah,  and  then  south  to  the  Bitter  Lakes 
(Yam  Suph). 

The  recent  observations  I  have  been  permitted  to  make 
along  this  route  do  little  but  to  confirm  the  views  of  the 
late  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  whose  map  we  reproduce.^  It  is 
well  settled  now  that  Rameses,  from  which  the  children  of 
Israel  started,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Wady  Tumilat, 
through  which  an  early  branch  of  the  Nile  flowed  to  Lake 
Timsah  (Crocodile  Lake),  and  thence  southward,  entering 
into  the  Bitter  Lakes,  which  were  then  connected  with  the 
Red  Sea.  When  this  Nile  branch  ceased  to  flow  of  itself, 
a  canal  was  dug  to  conduct  the  fresh  water.  Indeed,  it  is 
clear  from  the  Egyptian  monuments  that  this  artificial 
channel  was  built  some  time  before  the  date  of  the  Exo¬ 
dus.  The  location  of  Pithom,  where,  as  well  as  at  Ram¬ 
eses,  the  children  of  Israel  builded  store-cities  for  Pharaoh 
(Ex.  i.  12),  is  now  definitely  fixed  at  Tell  el-Maskhflta,  ten 
or  twelve  miles  east  of  Rameses.  From  the  vicinity  of  Pi¬ 
thom  one  can  distinctly  see  the  blue  summit  of  Jebel  At- 
taka,  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  south,  but  he  cannot 
also  fail  to  notice  that  there  is  an  intervening  minor  moun¬ 
tain  elevation  of  considerable  importance.  This  is  called 
upon  the  maps  Jebel  Geneffeh,  and  runs  northwest  and 
southeast,  terminating  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  Bit¬ 
ter  Lakes.  The  range  consists  of  limestone  strata  dipping 

*  See  Egypt  in  Syria:  their  Physical  Features  in  Relation  to  Bible  His¬ 
tory,  third  edition,  p.  50  et  seq. 
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to  the  west,  and  presenting  a  precipitous  face  to  the  east 
about  a  thousand  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  '  As  they 
are  approached  from  the  north,  they  increase  in  relative 
prominence,  so  as  to  shut  off  the  view  of  Jebel  Attaka,  mak¬ 
ing,  on  the  supposition  that  the  sea  then  extended  to  the 
Bitter  Lakes,  the  situation  exactly  that  which  was  described 
by  Pharaoh.  An  army  marching  in  that  direction  would 
seem,  as  Pharaoh  expressed  it,  to  be  entangled  in  the  land, 
and  to  be  where  the  wilderness  has  shut  them  in.  It  would 
be  utterly  impracticable  for  him,  however,  with  his  chariots 
to  approach  them  on  either  flank;  for  on  the  west  they 
were  protected  by  the  mountains,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
sea.  All  that  was  left  for  him  to  do  was  to  follow  in  the 
rear.  The  encampment  at  Pihahiroth  (Ex.  xiv.  2)  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  “  between  Migdol  and  the  sea  before  Baal- 
zephon.”  In  the  absence  of  precise  information  concerning 
these  places,  they  may  as  well  be  near  the  Bitter  Lakes  as 
near  Suez.  A  precipitous  mountain  mass  of  rock  about 
five  hundred  feet  high  (Jebel  Shebremet)  here  stands  out 
very  prominently,  and  fits  the  general  conception  suggested 
by  the  name  Migdol  (tower);  while  Baal-zephon  may  as 
well  have  been  on  the  low  eminences  plainly  in  sight  east 
of  the  Bitter  Lakes  as  anywhere  else,  but  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  bearing  on  its  location,  except  what  is  in  the  text. 

With  the  host  encamped  south  of  this  pass  between 
Jebel  Geneffeh  and  the  Bitter  Lakes,  the  natural  place  of 
crossing  would  be  somewhere  between  them  and  Suez. 

The  evidence  that  the  gulf  may  have  at  that  time  ex¬ 
tended  up  to  Lake  Timsah  is  both  general  and  specific.  A 
subsidence  of  the  land,  amounting  to  only  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet,  would  now  permit  the  waters  in  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  to  extend  through  a  narrow  valley  as  far  north  as 
Lake  Timsah,  and  would  provide  the  exact  conditions  that 
are  described  in  Exodus.  That  the  land  in  all  this  region 
has  been  slowly  rising  is  established  by  the  clearest  geolog- 
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ical  evidence.  All  around  the  southeastern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  northern  part  of  Egypt,  gravels  and 
imperfectly  consolidated  rocks  are  found,  from  two  hundred 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  present  sea-level, 
containing  the  shells  that  are  now  living  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean.  These  exist  in  abundance  at  Beirut,  at  Jaffa,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Suez,  and  upon  both  sides  of  the  Nile  near 
Cairo.  They  are  of  peculiar  interest  near  the  great  pyra¬ 
mids,  where  there  is  an  elevated  beach  containing  gravel 
and  numerous  large  pebbles,  with  oyster  and  other  recent 
shells  intermingled  and  attached  to  the  crevices  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  rocks.  This  makes  it  evident  that  the  whole  region 
is  slowly  rising. 

This  is  in  analogy  with  what  is  going  on  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Probably  there  are  few  portions  of  the 
earth’s  crust  that  have  been  absolutely  stable  during  the 
historic  period.  The  coasts  of  Norway  and  Greenland  are 
rising  at  the  rate  of  a  few  feet  in  a  century;  while  the 
coast  of  New  Jersey  is  sinking  at  a  little  slower  rate.  The 
eastern  half  of  the  basin  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  America  is 
slowly  rising;  so  that,  after  a  few  thousand  years,  the 
water  will  be  turned  from  Niagara  over  the  Chicago  Drain¬ 
age  Canal  into  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  is  against  all 
geological  probabilities  to  assume  that  the  land  level  at 
Suez  was  the  same  three  thousand  years  ago  that  it  is  now. 
On  the  contrary,  from  the  land  movements  which  we  know 
to  be  going  on  in  that  region,  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  at  the  date  of  the  Exodus  the  level  was  such  that  the 
Red  Sea  extended  as  far  as  Lake  Timsah.  At  an  earlier  period 
Africa  was  entirely  separated  from  Asia,  but  the  highest 
point  of  land  north  of  Lake  Timsah  is  now  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  the  sea,  or  about  four  times  the  elevation  of  the 
neck  between  the  Bitter  Lakes  and  Suez.  This  land  route 
from  Egypt  to  Palestine  was  in  existence,  therefore,  long 
before  the  land  between  Suez  and  the  Bitter  Lakes  was 


Map  of  the  prol)able  route  of  the  children  of  Israel  as  delineated  by  Sir 
William  Dawson.  What  is  here  called  Yam  Suph  is  the  Bitter  Lakes.  The  only 
change  which  I  would  suggest  is  to  place  the  cros.sing  somewhat  farther  south. 


The  ancient  Pelusium  is  near  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  land  area 


shown.  The  changes  of  level  are  evident  from  the  discontinuance  of  the  old 


I  Pelusic  branch  of  the  Nile. 
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dry.  In  addition  to  this  indirect  evidence  of  the  former  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  sea  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  is  the  fact  that  the  de¬ 
posits  along  the  narrow  valley  all  contain  modern  Red  Sea 
shells.  The  depression  is  also  indicated  by  the  extensive 
amount  of  Nile  mud  deposited  along  Wady  Tumilat,  show¬ 
ing  that,  at  a  former  time,  the  gradient  was  such  as  to 
draw  from  the  Nile  a  pretty  large  body  of  water  into  the 
Bitter  Lakes. 

Supposing  now  the  children  of  Israel  to  have  been  en¬ 
camped  near  the  south  end  of  the  Bitter'  Lakes,  with 
Pharaoh  and  his  six  hundred  chariots  in  their  rear,  the  sit¬ 
uation  would  seem  to  be  hopeless  but  for  the  divine  inter¬ 
vention  described  in  the  sacred  record.  The  strong  east 
wind,  however,  which  the  Lord  sent  at  this  time  would 
open  the  way  of  escape,  and  account  for  all  the  phenomena 
that  are  described ;  for  this  would  press  the  water  against 
the  west  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  causing  a  resultant  current 
to  the  south,  and  thus  raise  the  water  in  the  south  end  of 
the  Red  Sea  and  lower  it  at  the  north  end.  The  extent  of 
the  effects  produced  by  such  a  wind  are  amply  illustrated 
in  modern  experience.  For  example.  Lake  Erie  is  250 
miles  long,  with  its  major  axis  lying  nearly  in  the  direction 
of  the  strongest  winds.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  west 
wind  to  lower  the  water  at  Toledo  seven  feet  below  the 
average  level,  and  at  the  same  time  to  raise  it  seven  feet 
above  the  level  at  Buffalo;  while  a  change  in  the  wind  will 
exactly  reverse  the  conditions,  producing  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time  a  difference  of  fourteen  feet  in  the  water 
levels  at  those  two  places. 

An  experienced  lake  captain  tells  me,  that  at  one  time, 
when  he  was  anchored  off  the  mouth  of  Saginaw  River, 
which  empties  into  a  westerly  projection  of  Lake  Huron,  a 
strong  wind  lowered  the  lake  level  so  much  that  large  areas 
of  the  shallow  bay  were  made  dry,  and  even  the  bottom  of 
the  river  was  exposed,  so  that  visitors  came  in  great  crowds 
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to  witness  the  spectacle.  Similar  phenomena  are  occasion¬ 
ally  reported  from  Lake  Menzales  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez. 

Supposing,  therefore,  the  water  to  have  been  seven  feet 
deep  over  the  low  land  now  separating  Suez  from  the  Bitter 
Lakes,  the  wind  would  easily  open  a  passage  several  miles 
wide,  across  which  the  children  of  Israel  could  easily  get 
in  one  night ;  while  the  returning  current,  on  the  cessation 
of  the  wind,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  overwhelm  the 
tardy  chariots  of  Pharaoh  in  their  reckless  pursuit. 

Nor  is  this  explanation  at  all  derogatory  to  the  miraculous 
character  of  the  event.  It  simply  brings  the  miracle  into 
conformity  with  the  natural  conditions  implied  in  the  nar¬ 
rative.  If  the  wind  was  one  which  had  been  foreordained 
from  eternity,  and  originally  involved  in  the  mechanical 
operation  of  the  meteorological  forces  of  the  world,  it  still 
would  have  been  a  miracle  of  foreknowledge  which 
brought  the  children  of  Israel  into  such  a  position  that 
they  could  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded. 
There  was  then  no  weather  bureau  to  foretell  storms;  and, 
if  there  had  been,  it  would  not  have  ventured  to  foretell 
one  more  than  a  few  hours  in  advance,  while  the  children 
of  Israel  had  turned  to  the  south  two  days  previously. 
Besides,  the  weather  bureau  even  now  does  not  expect  more 
than  seventy-five  per  cent  of  its  prophecies  to  be  correct.  No 
uninspired  sane  leader  would  have  conducted  an  army  into 
such  a  pocket  as  that  which  Moses  found  himself  in  on  the 
eve  of  that  momentous  event. 

In  reference  to  the  expression  “and  the  waters  were  a 
wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand,  and  on  their  left”  (Ex. 
xiv.  22),  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  word  “wall”  may 
here  naturally  be  taken  to  mean  a  wall  of  protection.  The 
Bitter  Lakes  on  their  left  flank  would  prevent  any  adverse 
movement  by  Pharaoh  from  that  direction.  This  figura¬ 
tive  use  of  the  word  “wall”  is  frequent.  For  example,  in 
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Prov.  xviii.  ii,  “The  rich  man^s  wealth  is  his  strong  city, 
and  as  a  high  wall  in  his  own  imagination” ;  in  Isa.  xxvi. 
I  we  read  that  God  will  “appoint  salvation  for  walls  and 
bulwarks”;  and  in  Nahum  iii.  8  Egypt  is  described  as  she 

marg. 

“that  was  situate  among  the  rivers  [canals],  that  had  the 
waters  round  about  her;  whose  rampart  was  the  sea 

mart;. 

[the  Nile],  and  her  wall  was  of  the  sea.”  So  the  passages 
in  the  Song  of  Moses  must  be  interpreted  in  accordance 
with  the  highly  rhetorical  nature  of  the  whole  composition. 
Where  we  read  in  Ex.  xv.  8,  “And  with  the  blast  of  thy 
nostrils  the  waters  were  piled  up,  the  floods  stood  upright 
as  an  heap ;  the  deeps  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the 
sea,”  it  should  be  noticed  that  this  is  represented  as  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  “blast  of  his  nostrils,”  which  “congealed 
the  deeps,”  while  later,  in  the  twelfth  verse,  it  is  said,  in 
reference  to  the  same  scene,  that  not  the  water,  but  the 
earth,  swallowed  them.  Such  rhetorical  phrases  ought  not 
to  be  pressed  literally. 

An  objection  to  this  theory  of  the  extension  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez  to  Lake  Timsah  within  the  historical  period  has 
been  urged  with  much  plausibility  by  Professor  Sayce, 
who  maintains  that  the  canal  would  never  have  been  exca¬ 
vated  through  a  waterless  desert  by  the  side  of  the  Gulf  as 
far  as  Suez  if  the  Gulf  then  extended  up  to  Lake  Timsah. 
But  there  is  clear  evidence  that  even  before  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  such  a  canal  had  been  built.  This  objection  has 
been  satisfactorily  answered  by  Major  R.  H.  Brown,  the 
English  engineer  who  has  been  inspector-general  of  irriga¬ 
tion  in  Lower  Egypt  for  many  years,^  who  points  out  that 
a  sheet  of  water  from  Suez  to  the  Bitter  Lakes  so  shallow 
that  the  wind  would  occasionally  blow  the  bottom  com¬ 
pletely  bare  would  not  be  favorable  to  navigation ;  so  that 
any  considerable  commerce  would  demand  a  more  reliable 

^See  Land  of  Goshen  and  the  Exodus,  I^ondon,  1890,  p.  39. 
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channel ;  and,  as  they  did  not  have  dredging  machines  in 
the  early  days,  they  could  not,  as  the  Suez  Canal  Company 
has  done,  dig  a  canal  through  the  shallows,  but  must  dig  it 
through  the  dry  land  along  the  sides.  The  necessity,  also, 
of  getting^fresh  water  to  Suez  would  have  been  as  great  in 
former  times  as  now.  But  even  now  “it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  make  fresh-water  canals  (in  connection  with 
the  Nile  by  the  Ismailiyah  canal)  from  Ismailiyah  to  Port 
Said  and  Suez  parallel  with  the  salt-water  ship  canal;  and 
what  is  more,  to  adapt  the  fresh-water  canal  to  Suez  for 
navigation  with  locks  at  both  ends  and  at  intermediate 
points.  .  .  .  P^uture  professors  might  argue  that  the  Suez 
ship  canal  could  not  have  existed  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  because  there  is  clear  evidence  that,  at  that  time, 
a  fresh-water  canal  from  the  Nile  flowed  past  Ismailiyeh  to 
Suez.”^ 

Upon  going  over  the  ground  along  the  route  which  is  now 
opened  by  the  railroad  from  Ismailiyeh  (E)thaui)  to  Suez, 
one  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  remarkable  conform¬ 
ity  of  the  conditions  to  those  described  in  the  book  of  Ex¬ 
odus.  There  is,  however,  no  necessity  for  locating  the 
place  of  crossing  so  far  north  as  is  done  upon  Mr.  Dawson’s 
map.  The  opening  made  by  the  wind  would  more  natur¬ 
ally  be  over  the  portion  that  is  between  the  Bitter  Lakes 
and  the  Red  Sea.  Naville  and  some  others  have  placed  it 
north  of  Lake  Tiuisah;  while  others  place  it  just  south  of 
Lake  Timsah.  But  those  routes  lack  the  necessary  bordering 
mountains  on  the  west  which  are  found  about  half  way  to 
Suez,  and  also  would  bring  the  children  of  Israel  to  the 
east  side  of  the  sea  at  points  more  than  three  days’  journey 
from  Marah.  The  geologists  who  have  visited  the  region 
seem  to  be  unanimous  in  support  of  the  general  views 
here  presented.^ 

*  Land  of  Goshen  and  the  Exodus,  p.  40. 

*See  Edward  Hull,  Mount  Seir,  Sinai,  and  West  Palestine,  p.  37,  185. 
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In  conclusion,  it  is  proper  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
prominence  which  is  here  given  to  the  secondary  causes 
through  which  these  events  were  brought  about  does  not 
dispense  with  the  miraculous  element  connected  with  them, 
but  only  recognizes  the  prominence  given  to  the  secondary 
causes  in  the  narrative  itself,  and  brings  us  back  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  determining  cause  which  produced 
the  wind  at  that  opportune  time.  The  complications  of  the 
situation  are  such  that  no  reasonable  person  can  regard 
them  as  accidental,  and  we  hav’^e  no  objection  to  the  view  that 
the  wind  was  caused  as  directly  for  that  purpose  as  is  the 
case  when  a  mechanic  shifts  a  pulley  which  sets  in  motion 
a  rotary  fan  to  increase  the  draft  in  a  furnace.  It  is  absurd 
to  affirm  that  the  Creator  is  shut  off  from  directly  influ¬ 
encing  the  forces  of  nature,  when  we  have  constant  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  fact  that  the  free-will  of  man  so  uses  them. 
This  discussion,  however,  does  show  that  the  narrative  in 
Exodus  so  conforms  to  the  physical  conditions  existing  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  is  so  free  from  the  grotesqueness 
and  indefiniteness  of  myths  and  legends,  that  it  can  but 
be  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  genuine  history. 


Carl  Ritter  and  Mr.  Reginald  Poole  of  the  British  Museum  had  also  at  an 
earlier  period  advocated  this  general  view. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

CALDERWOOD  THE  CRITIC  OF  AGNOSTICISM. 

BY  PROFKSSOR  CABRIBI.  CAMPBBI.L,  S.  T.  D. 

The  report  just  issued  by  our  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  announces  the  decease  of  Dr.  Henry  Calderwood,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Philosophy  in  Edinburgh  University,  successor  of 
the  well-known  Christopher  North.  Of  the  remarkable 
thinkers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Professor  Calderwood 
ranks  among  the  strongest  and  finest.  Although  called  to 
lecture  in  leading  institutions  in  this  country,  and  by  Yale 
honored  as  a  guest,  as  Harvard  honored  the  celebrated  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jebb  of  England,  Dr.  Calderwood  exercised  an  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  thought  of  the  day  which  has  far  surpassed 
its  popular  recognition.  A  man  of  the  sturdy  build  and 
simple  demeanor  of  our  General  Grant,  not  lacking  also  in 
Grant’s  matter-of-fact  intuition  and  persistency,  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  that,  in  his  field,  he  was  as  truly  great.  Nay,  when 
the  decisive  battles  for  right  reason  are  critically  weighed 
in  the  light  of  coming  years,  Calderwood  may  be  found  the 
greater  leader  of  the  two. 

My  tribute  to  Dr.  Calderwood  is  inspired  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  associated  with  him  for  a 
time  during  my  student  days,  and  to  experience  somewhat 
fully  the  depth  of  his  diviner  life  and  of  his  friendship, 
and  especially  of  his  power  to  master  not  a  few  of  the  pro 
foundest  problems  of  the  time.  Professor  Calderwood  was 
some  ten  years  my  senior.  Most  of  this  period  he  had 
spent  in  the  pulpit.  His  ability  as  a  philosopher,  however, 
displaying  itself  more  and  more,  he  was  called  to  his  right¬ 
ful  task  as  leader  of  thought  in  the  University  of  the  Athens 
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of  Scotland,  three  and  thirty  years  ago.  My  own  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  this  country  was  so  near 
the  same  time  that  when,  in  1870,  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Germany  to  better  my  preparation,  I  found  Professor  Calder¬ 
wood  in  Edinburgh  giving  his  newly  devised  lectures,  and 
planning  likewise  to  take  studies  on  the  Continent;  and 
the  following  year  he  joined  me  in  Berlin.  The  import  of 
our  mutual  endeavor,  particularly  of  Dr.  Calderwood’s  ca¬ 
reer,  will  be  interpreted  more  clearly  by  a  reference  to  at¬ 
tending  circumstances. 

Contemporary  with  Christopher  North,  and  occupying 
the  coordinate  chair  of  philosophy,  was  Sir  William  Ham¬ 
ilton,  the  greatest  of  Scotland’s  metaphysicians.  In  phi¬ 
losophy  he  was  the  culmination  of  the  Scottish  school.  A 
man  surpassingly  brilliant  and  learned,  his  intellectual 
sons  inherit  his  wealth.  One  of  the  honor  men  of  the 
class  of  ’53  was  Henry  Calderwood ;  and  his  preeminent 
capacity  displays  itself  at  once.  The  first  year  after  grad¬ 
uation  he  published  the  “  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite.”  With 
a  critical  vision  trained  under  the  master,  the  pupil  detects 
the  vulnerable  point  in  his  master’s  system ;  and  with  mar¬ 
velous  logic,  which  won  the  praise  of  Sir  William  himself, 
he  proceeds  to  show  that  Hamilton’s  reasoning  fails  where 
it  reaches  the  all-important  fact,  our  knowledge  of  a  Divine 
Being;  Hamilton  claiming  that  the  existence  of  God  is  for 
us  a  matter  not  of  knowledge,  but  only  of  belief — irresist¬ 
ible  indeed.  In  his  “  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite  ”  Calder¬ 
wood  compasses  the  whole  question  as  to  our  intelligence 
of  the  unconditioned,  the  absolute,  the  infinite,  maintain¬ 
ing  that  man’s  belief  in  God  is  recognized  as  irresistible  be¬ 
cause  it  involves  elements  of  knowledge,  quoting  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  himself  in  support  of  his  position. 

Forsooth  a  formidable  champion  of  Hamilton’s  cause 
comes  to  the  front.  It  is  no  less  a  personage  than  Dean 
Mansel,  of  St.  Paul’s,  professor  at  Oxford,  the  particular 
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star  of  English  theology,  a  scholar  of  rare  logical  acumen. 
In  his  Banipton  lectures  he  marshals  an  imposing  array  of 
authorities,  mainly  German,  to  prove  that  human  intelli¬ 
gence  brings  no  relief  to  theology.  “The  Limits  of  Re- 
ligious  Thought”  enable  us  only  to  believe,  not  to  know. 
The  book  proved  to  be  a  signal  reenforcement  of  agnosti¬ 
cism  from  an  unexpected  quarter;  and,  having  at  first  a 
rapid  sale,  injured  lamentably  the  cause  it  sought  to  aid. 

Another  notable  circumstance  was  the  appearance  of  Stir¬ 
ling’s  “Secret  of  Hegel.”  The  author  was  a  writer  of  un¬ 
mistakable  versatility.  Attracted  by  the  genius  of  Hegel,  he 
had  spent  a  considerable  time  in  Germany  studying  and 
translating.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  English 
scholar  who  had  made  an  independent  survey  of  Hegel’s 
teachings  in  the  original;  the  earliest,  as  his  work  pro¬ 
claimed,  to  reach  the  secret  of  Hegel’s  thought.  His 
countrymen  heretofore  had  gotten,  he  intimates,  only 
scraps  at  second  hand,  even  Hamilton  being  uninformed  or 
misinformed;  Mansel,  of  course,  coming  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory.  It  was  in  certain  respects  a  most  suggestive,  not  to 
say  sensational  book ;  a  trumpet  call  certainly  to  an  intel- 
K  ligent  judgment.  Stirling  claimed  not  only  that  Hegel 

had  answered  the  skepticism  of  Hume,  but,  as  an  impartial 
critic,  had  elevated  the  Gospel  histories  to  a  superior  cred¬ 
ibility. 

One  other  fact  of  supreme  moment  was  the  incoming 
afresh  of  the  teachings  of  Immanuel  Kant.  Although 
Calderwood  in  his  references  to  Kant  formally  rejects  sun¬ 
dry  statements,  it  is  virtually  under  the  inspiration  of 
Kant,  the  most  influential  of  all  Germany’s  thinkers,  that 
he  carries  forward  so  successfully  his  critique  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Hamilton.  The  fact  of  the  Divine  existence,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Kant,  far  from  being  a  mere  belief,  far  even  from 
depending  on  the  probabilities  of  science,  is  rather  an  orig¬ 
inal  element,  insurmountable,  of  man’s  practical  reason. 
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Sir  William  Hamilton  wrote  a  short  response  to  Calder- 
wood’s  criticism.  He  was,  however,  cut  down  somewhat 
suddenly,  and  never  produced  a  complete  reply.  Professor 
Calderwood’s  book  met  a  want  so  pronounced  that  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  time  a  second  edition,  much  enlarged,  was  issued.  This 
was  a  powerful  rejoinder  as  well  to  Mansel  as  to  Hamilton ; 
and  it  was  Dorner’s  letter  from  Berlin  commending  the 
book  that  turned  the  scale  in  Calderwood’s  favor,  and  gave 
him  his  election  to  the  chair  in  Edinburgh  University;  a 
voice  from  Germany  decided  the  patrons  of  fhe  University 
to  enthrone  the  critic  of  their  own  greatest  philosophic 
thinker.  Meanwhile,  at  Glasgow  University,  a  similar 
event  comes  to  pass.  Dr.  Edward  Caird  is  called  to  the 
corresponding  chair.  He  proves  to  be  the  most  noted  repre¬ 
sentative,  outside  of  Germany,  of  German  critical  thinking. 

Such  was  the  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  dream  in  Phi¬ 
losophy.  Even  Scotland  no  longer  admonishes  her  sons  to 
accept  only  home  production.  At  Oxford,  Jpwett  and  Max 
Muller,  concur  in  advising  me  to  continue  my  journey  across 
the  Rhine.  “Oxford,”  says  Professor  Muller,  “knows  lit¬ 
tle  of  German  philosophy.  You  must  hear  Trendelenburg. 
He  is  the  most  eminent  thinker  in  Germany.”  So  I  continue 
my  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Teutonic  lore,  and  pitch  my 
teut  in  the  German  capital,  taking,  among  other  courses, 
Hegel’s  Logic ;  the  first  American  student,  I  was  told,  who 
had  chosen  it. 

In  due  time  comes  on  my  colaborer,  Calderwood ;  and  dis¬ 
cussion  became  the  order  of  the  day.  Bonitz  was  expound¬ 
ing  Plato ;  Trendelenburg,  Aristotle ;  Cohen,  Kant  in  pri¬ 
vate  lessons ;  Dorner  filling  the  largest  auditorium.  When 
Dr.  Calderwood  related  to  Dorner  the  result  of  his  letter, 
the  latter  expressed  his  gratification,  complimenting  Cal¬ 
derwood’s  book  in  emphatic  terms,  as  one  that  “unmasks 
the  fallacy  of  an  unknowable  God”;  and  we  were  ever 
welcome  guests  at  Dorner’s  house. 
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Harms  was  then  Germany’s  most  renowned  psycholo. 
g^ist;  and  well  I  recall  his  lecture  answering  Bain.  Alex¬ 
ander  Bain  he  referred  to  as  the  admiration  of  the  English 
universities;  and  being,  he  said,  a  son  of  Scotland  and  a 
professor  there,  represented  a  land  for  whose  thinking  Ger¬ 
many  had  profound  respect.  Harms  proceeds  to  criticise 
Bain’s  claim  that  we  can  scientifically  connect  the  physical 
and  the  mental.  On  the  blackboard  he  has  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  structure  of  the  brain ;  and  with  a  transcendent 
clearness  and  precision,  simply  and  deliberately,  he  shows 
point  after  point  where  Bain’s  logic  fails,  ending  with  the 
words,  “Bain’s  claim,  you  see,  is  a  tissue  of  assumptions.” 
A  major-general  would  not  have  shown  more  power  in  car¬ 
rying  a  fortress.  Indeed,  Bain  being  the  ablest  English 
writer  on  psychology  in  the  half-century,  the  critique  had 
the  inspiration  of  an  international  contest.  At  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Calderwood,  we  went  back  later  in  the  day  to 
examine  again  Harms’  diagram  and  to  review  his  demon¬ 
stration.  Calderwood’s  own  reply  to  Bain  appears  soon 
after  in  his  “Handbook  of  Moral  Philosophy,”  more  fully, 
however,  in  his  later  work,  “  Relations  of  Mind  and  Brain,” 
where  the  spirit  of  Harms  is  clearly  visible.  Indeed,  what 
work  meets  more  satisfactorily  the  contentions  just  now  in 
the  air? 

But  I  cannot  enter  upon  the  details  of  our  experiences— 
our  prolonged  walks,  beauties  of  Thiergarten,  Platz,  and 
suburb  adding  an  enchantment  to  philosophical  inquiry. 
My  companion  was  at  his  best  in  debate ;  here  indeed  he 
showed  his  true  nobility.  Scarcely  can  we  find  in  litera¬ 
ture  a  contest  at  once  so  incisive  and  affectionate  as  that 
between  Hamilton  and  Calderwood;  and  our  arguments 
were  to  me  personally,  not  more  a  rigorous  discipline,  than 
a  pleasure  ever  to  be  remembered. 

Dr.  Calderwood  was  lacking  somewhat  in  acquaintance 
with  the  German  tongue.  He,  however,  would  gain  the 
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appreciation  of  the  professors  by  his  facile  use  of  the  Latin. 
Still,  in  the  handling  of  the  German  he  was,  as  a  rule,  re¬ 
markably  successful.  Of  course  upon  occasions  would 
come  a  touch  of  the  humorous.  One  evening  before  leav¬ 
ing  the  city,  he  entertained  a  few  of  his  fellow-professors 
with  a  collation  at  his  room.  In  order  that  we  might  be 
undisturbed,  he  directed  the  hostess  to  provide  in  advance 
an  extra  pitcher  with  hot  water  so  that  we  could  at  will 
replenish  the  pot  of  tea.  What  was  our  astonishment,  on 
coming  to  the  table,  to  find  the  teapot  sitting  as  sweetly- 
as  a  swan  in  the  center  of  an  immense  bowl  of  steaming 
water.  No  one  was  more  hearty  in  the  laugh  that  followed 
than  Dr.  Calderwood;  he  quickly  summons  the  hostess, 
who,  blushing  at  our  confusion,  says  with  the  finest  cour¬ 
tesy,  “  It  is  as  ordered.”  A  suggestion  or  two,  and  the 
matter  was  righted ;  and  a  happy  evening  ensued. 

Professor  Calderwood  was  present,  as  a  guest  of  honor,  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Hegel  monument,  which  immediately 
followed  the  return  of  the  victorious  emperor  from  the 
siege  of  Paris.  Several  times  he  was  similarly  the  guest 
of  the  Philosophical  Society,  and  would  have  been  further 
honored  by  membership  but  for  the  solitary  slight  want  of 
facility  just  mentioned. 

The  conspicuous  charm  of  Dr.  Calderwood  was  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  faith.  In  all  the  struggles  with  questions  that 
human  wisdom  cannot  resolve,  his  religious  convictions  re¬ 
mained  clear  and  strong.  He  never  ran  to  vagaries.  Of 
his  religion,  rationality  must  ever  be  the  handmaid.  He 
saw  that  Hamilton’s  philosophy  was  serving  the  skeptic, 
the  atheist  even ;  and  it  became  his  mission  to  save  genu¬ 
ine  thinking  from  such  an  abyss.  Hamilton,  however 
masterful,  loses  his  leadership ;  Mansel,  too,  who  pleads  for 
belief  in  a  God  he  claims  we  cannot  know,  is  early  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  wandering  star. 

Professor  Calderwood  has  been  umpire  in  large  measure 
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of  the  developing  thought  of  his  country.  A  guide  of 
youth  in  the  university,  and  a  referee  in  case  of  book  re¬ 
views,  he  has  preserved  confidence,  meeting  the  iconoclastic 
tides  as  has  no  other.  Tennyson  used  to  remark  upon  the 
reviews  by  Christopher  North,  who  well  may  be  considered 
a  literary  genius,  but,  in  philosophic  endowment  and  attain¬ 
ment,  scarcely  to  be  compared  with  his  successor,  whose 
opinion  in  issues  of  grave  import  exerted  a  control  by  far 
more  deep  and  wide. 

Dr.  Henry  Calderwood  “stood  foursquare  to  all  the 
winds  that  blew.”  If  he  won  and  prized  the  sympathy  of 
the  churches,  in  the  social  or  moral  world  he  could  brave 
public  sentiment  and  calmly  meet  the  attacks  of  conven¬ 
tionalism,  ostracized,  it  might  be,  by  his  own  colleagues. 
An  incident  is  suggestive.  A  few  friends  were  invited  to 
dine,  including  the  erudite  but  eccentric  Professor  Blackie. 
As  Dr.  Blackie  enters  the  dining-room  he  peers  scrutiniz- 
ingly  across  the  table.  “I  see  you  have  no  wine.  Did  you 
think  I  couldn’t  restrain  myself?  I  consider  this  a  per¬ 
sonal  insult”  Moving  hastily  for  hat  and  cane,  he  takes 
his  leave — a  program  he  had,  no  doubt,  planned  in  advance. 

Calderwood’s  masterpiece  met  an  emergency  and  was  a 
positive  advance  upon  the  thought  of  the  day.  Represen¬ 
tative  of  a  stage  of  progress — not  the  overthrow  but  the 
rightful  development  of  Hamilton — it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  books  Scotland  has  produced.  Why  did  not 
the  errors  of  such  commanding  thinkers  as  Bain  and  Man- 
sel  and  Hamilton  lead  a  generation  astray?  The  student 
of  the  history  of  philosophy  will  answer.  Because  Henry 
Calderwood  lived. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  By  Robert  William  Ro¬ 
gers,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig),  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  Professor  in  Drew 
Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  New  Jersey.  In  two  volumes.  Vols. 
I  and  II.  8vo.  Pp.  xx,  429,  xv,  418.  New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains; 
Cincinnati:  Jennings  &  Pye.  $5.00. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-three  pages,  or  nearly  one-third  of  these  vol¬ 
umes,  are  devoted  to  a  history,  not  of  the  country  itself,  but  of  modern 
explorations.  Though  this  seems  rather  of  a  long  introduction,  it  is  justified 
by  the  inherent  interest  of  the  subject.  But  it  might  well  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  volume  by  itself.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  omitted  in 
this  portion  of  the  work,  and  abundant  praise  is  bestowed  upon  all  who 
have  contributed  even  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  discovery  and  de¬ 
ciphering  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  This  leads  in  some  degree  to  a 
loss  of  the  true  perspective,  more  honor  being  bestowed  upon  some  than 
they  relatively  deserve.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  respect  to  Grotefend 
in  comparison  with  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson.  However  interesting  Grote- 
fend’s  youthful  work  may  have  been  in  1802  and  onward,  the  results 
which  he  obtained  were  trifling;  whereas  Rawlinson’s  translation  in  1846 
of  the  long  inscription  at  Behistun,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  is  truly  monumental,  and  was  the  result  of  independent 
work  and  thought.  In  this  inscription  there  were  more  than  a  hundred 
lines,  and  from  it  he  was  able  almost  completely  to  make  out  the  ancient 
Persian  alphabet. 

It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  labor  required  in  this  decipher¬ 
ing  of  an  unknown  tongue  in  an  unknown  alphabet  with  little  aid  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  conjecture.  At  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  all 
illustrations  of  the  real  character  of  inductive  reasoning.  With  the  very 
slightest  of  clews  a  series  of  skillful  guesses  lead  to  conclusions  which  are 
irresistible.  The  lock  is  so  intricate  that,  when  a  key  is  found  to  open  it, 
it  is  certain  to  be  the  key  which  was  made  to  fit  it.  All  doubt  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  principles  of  interpretation  adopted  by  the  leading  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  cuneiform  alphal^et  was  dissipated  in  1855  by  a  bold  plan 
proposed  by  Mr.  II.  Fox  Talbot,  and  accepted  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson. 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Rev.  E<lward  Hincks,  and  Monsieur  Jules  Oppert 
were  recjuested  to  send  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  under  sealed  covers, 
translations  of  an  inscription  which  M.  Oppert  had  recently  brought 
from  Babylonia,  and  which  Mr.  Talbot  himself  had  translated  and  sent  in 
a  sealed  package  to  the  society.  These  translations  were  then  opened 
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and  compared  in  the  presence  of  Dean  Milman,  Dr.  Whewell,  Sir  Gard¬ 
ner  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Grote,  Rev.  W.  Cureton,  and  Professor  H.  H.  Wil- 
son.  “The  versions  were  found  to  be  in  the  closest  correspondence 
and  the  committee  reported  that: 

“‘The  coincidences  between  the  translations,  both  as  to  the  general 
sense  and  verbal  rendering,  were  very  remarkable.  In  most  parts  there 
was  a  strong  correspondence  in  the  meaning  assigned,  and  occasionally  a 
curious  identity  of  expression  as  to  particular  words.  Where  the  versions 
differed  very  materially  each  translator  had  in  many  cases  marked  the 
passage  as  one  of  doubtful  or  unascertained  signification.  In  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  numbers  there  was  throughout  a  singular  correspondence”' 
(vol.  i.  p.  196). 

Dr.  Rogers  accepts  with  little  question  the  theory  that  the  Sumerian 
language  is  a  reality,  and  that  it  implies  the  existence  of  a  prehistoric 
race  of  Sumerians,  who  were  either  mongrels  or  Indo-Europeans,  but 
who  were  subsequently  conquered  by  the  Semitic  Babylonians,  Mfith 
much  the  result  which  followed  in  Europe  when  the  civilized  Latins 
were  conquered  by  the  barbarians;  the  barbarians  in  each  case  being 
conquered  by  the  civilization  of  their  subjects.  This  was  some  time  pre¬ 
vious  to  4000  B.  c.  “About  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  millennium 
before  Christ  the  Sumerian  people,  who  had  already  attained  a  high  civ¬ 
ilization,  found  their  land  invaded  by  a  vast  horde  of  barbarians,  for  so 
these  must  have  appeared  to  them.  These  were  Semites,  closely  related 
in  blood  to  the  Arabs  who  once  overran  Spain,  and  the  Hebrews  who 
once  came  pouring  across  the  Jordan  into  Canaan  ’*  (vol.  i.  p.  305).  Our 
author  accepts  the  view  that  the  original  home  of  these  Semites  was  in 
Arabia.  “  During  the  long  course  of  their  history  they  remained  as  un¬ 
changed  and  unchangeable  as  the  Egyptians.  They  were  powerful  in 
warfare  at  first,  but  gradually  cast  aside  the  warlike  spirit  and  became  so 
devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace  as  to  be  unable  to  defend  their  country  from 
invasion,  which  happened  again  and  again  during  their  long  history.  Yet 
so  great  was  their  vitality,  and  so  marked  their  racial  individuality,  that 
they  always  triumphed  in  the  end,  and  absorbed  their  conquerors.  .  .  . 
The  Babylonians  were  devoted  chiefly  to  religion  and  to  literature,  as 
their  remains  would  seem  to  indicate.  It  was  they  who  erected  the 
largest  temples  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  as  the  nraterials  used 
were  perishable,  ever  re-erected  and  restored  them.  It  was  they  who 
provided  these  temples  with  books,  liturgies,  hymns,  and  prayers,  and 
heaped  up  thousands  of  tablets  recording  all  these  building  operations 
and  giving  glory  and  honor  to  the  gods  who  had  inspired  the  work. 

“Out  of  the  Babylonian  people  sprang  the  Assyrians,  for  Assyria  was 
colonized  from  Babylonia.  Though  of  the  same  blootl,  the  Assyrians 
gradually  became  a  very  different  people’’  (vol.  i.  pp.  307,  308).  They 
retained  a  purer  Semitic  blood.  They  attained  a  more  purely  military 
and  commercial  character,  and  displayed  peculiar  savagery  in  warfare. 
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As  traders  they  invaded  the  whole  East  and  were  unscrupulous  in  their 
methods.  Still  they  always  looked  with  longing  upon  the  superior  civi¬ 
lization  of  the  Babylonians,  and  imitated  them  in  founding  libraries  and 
promoting  literature. 

At  a  later  period  there  was  another  irruption  from  the  heart  of  Arabia. 
These  were  the  Chaldeans,  who  finally  became  heirs  both  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  civilization  and  the  Babylonian  empire. 

Though  in  the  text  discrediting  the  statement  of  Nabonidus  that  he 
had  found  an  inscription  which  carried  back  the  date  of  Sargon  I.  to  3800 
B.  c.,  our  author  accepts  it  in  his  chronological  table,  and  gives  a  con¬ 
nected  list  of  royal  names  from  that  time  to  the  capture  of  Babylon  by 
Cyrus  (b.c.  539).  The  reader,  however,  should  be  warned,  and  perhaps 
is  duly  warned  by  the  author,  that  his  lists  and  the  dates  given  are  only 
provisional. 

The  history  properly  begins  with  page  349,  and,  as  our  author  believes, 
in  the  reign  of  En-shag-kush-ana,  Lord  of  Kengi,  a  name  for  Babylonia, 
signifying  Land  of  Canals  and  Reeds.”  The  date  assigned  to  this  reign 
is  previous  to  4500  B.  c.  The  facts  concerning  this  period  have  been  re¬ 
cently  brought  to  light  by  the  wonderful  explorations  of  Professor  Hil- 
precht  for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  together  with  much  concerning 
the  four  or  five  succeeding  centuries.  So  little,  however,  is  already 
known  that  we  wait  with  impatience  the  further  exploration  of  the  buried 
storehouses  of  information  which  dot  the  whole  region  of  Mesopotamia. 

Nothing  very  definite  concerning  biblical  history  is  attained  until  a 
much  later  date,  and  our  author  thinks  that  there  is  an  exaggerated  esti¬ 
mate  concerning  the  extent  to  which  the  Scriptures  are  confirmed  by  the 
explorations  in  Babylonia  which  have  so  far  been  made.  It  is,  however, 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  case  of  the  existence  and  position  of  Bel¬ 
shazzar  the  Bible  account  is  amply  confirmed.  Everything  indicates  that 
Nabonidus,  the  last  king  in  Babylon,  neglected  the  duties  of  state  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  his  favorite  pastime  of  archaeology. 

".  .  .  Imagination  conceives  him  not  as  busied  with  concerns  of  state 
in  the  capital  or  at  the  head  of  an  army  seeking  new  territory  or  defend¬ 
ing  old,  but  rather  as  going  about  his  lands  watching  the  progress  of 
work  upon  a  temple,  or  stepping  down  into  excavations  to  look  upon  the 
inscribed  name  of  some  old  king  which  no  eye  had  seen  for  thousands  of 
years.  Though  there  is  no  clear  statement  in  his  records  to  this  effect,  it 
seems  almost  certain  that  the  great  concerns  of  state  were  left  to  his  son, 
Bel  shar-usur  ('  Bel  protect  the  king,*  the  biblical  Belshazzar),  who  was  a 
sort  of  regent  during  probably  a  large  part  of  the  reign.  That  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Bel-shar-usur  was  unusual  appears  quite  clearly  from  the  manner 
of  the  allusions  to  him  in  Nabonidus’s  inscriptions.  At  the  end  of  some 
of  them  his  name  is  coupled  in  the  prayers  with  that  of  Nabonidus,  and 
blessings  are  especially  invoked  upon  him.  No  such  usage  as  this  ap¬ 
pears  in  any  other  text,  and  there  must  be  a  specific  reason  for  it,  which 
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it  is  simplest  to  find  in  his  regency.  This  is  supported,  likewise,  by  the 
otherwise  inexplicable  conduct  of  Nabonidus  during  the  most  threaten¬ 
ing  situation  in  all  the  history  of  Babylon.  When  the  army  of  Cyrus,  a< 
will  be  shown  later,  was  approaching  the  city,  he  remained  in  retirement 
at  Tema,  and  gave  over  the  control  and  leadership  completely  to  Bel-shar- 
usur.  By  this  regency  of  Belshazzar  is  also  explained  the  origin  of  the 
Jewish  tradition  preserved  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  which  makes  Belshaz¬ 
zar,  and  not  Nabonidus,  the  last  king  of  Babylon.  That  it  had  a  historic 
basis  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  ”  (vol.  ii.  pp.  362-363). 

The  volumes  are  attractively  gotten  up  with  good  paper,  clear  type, 
and  handsome  binding,  and  are  provided  with  an  ample  index  and  with 
abundant  literary  references.  Altogether  they  are  a  great  credit  to 
American  scholarship,  and  furnish  the  best  summary  of  knowledge  upon 
the  subject  which  is  at  present  attainable  to  English  scholars. 

Bible  Studies:  Contributions,  Chiefly  from  Papyri  and  Inscriptions,  to 
the  History  of  the  Language,  the  Literature,  and  the  Religion  of  Hel¬ 
lenistic  Judaism  and  Primitive  Christianity.  By  Dr.  G.  Adolf  Deiss- 
MANN,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  Pp.  xv, 
384.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  I3.00  net. 

This  book  is  a  combination  of  “Bibel  Studien  ”  and  “Neue  Bibel 
Studien,”  which  appeared  in  German  in  1895  and  1897,  respectively,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  additional  matter  that  appears  for  the  first  time  in  this 
English  edition.  The  value  of  these  books  became  apparent  as  soon  as 
they  appeared  in  German,  and  has  necessitated  this  comparatively  prompt 
translation.  The  “Studies”  are  all  concerned  with  the  Greek  Bible, 
and  discuss  a  variety  of  problems  in  the  light  of  recently  discovered  in¬ 
scriptions  and  papyri.  The  value  of  the  inscriptions  and  papyri  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  evident,  and  the  appearance  of  some  such  volume 
as  this  one,  summarizing  results  of  current  study,  will  be  frequently  nec¬ 
essary.  To  lie  sure,  the  results  attained  in  this  way  must  often  be  ac¬ 
cepted  tentatively,  for  further  discoveries  may  demand  a  revision  of 
previous  conclusions.  It  is  an  exceedingly  happy  circumstance  that  the 
results  of  such  special  study  can  so  speedily  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
general  New  Testament  scholars. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  contribute  something  to  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  linguistic  environment  of  the  Greek  Bible,  as  far  as  that 
environment  is  revealed  by  inscriptions  and  papyri,  and  alxiut  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-five  pages  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  individual  words. 
These  word-studies,  which  are  lx>th  lexical  and  syntactic,  are  exceedingly 
interesting.  They  often  touch  important  topics  in  the  field  of  Biblical 
Theology;  as,  for  instance,  the  study  of  the  word  dmipipui,  which  in  i  Peter 
ii.  24  the  author  considers  to  mean  that  Christ  bears  up  to  the  cross  the 
sins  of  men.  The  expression  thus  signifies  quite  generally  that  Christ 
took  away  our  sins  by  His  death;  there  is  no  suggestion  whatever  of  the 
special  ideas  of  substitution  or  sacrifice.” 
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There  are  interesting  notes  on  the  significance  of  the  name  Barnabas; 
on  the  explanation  of  the  double  name  Saulus  Paulus;  and  on  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  Manaen  to  Herod  the  Tetrarch.  About  twenty  pages  are  occupied 
with  a  discussion  of  the  Greek  transcriptions  of  the  sacred  four  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  name  of  God. 

In  addition  to  individual  word-studies,  there  is  a  long  discussion,  cov¬ 
ering  some  sixty  pages,  of  the  development  of  the  art  of  letter-writing, 
with  illustrations  from  the  Oxyrhyncus  papyri,  intended  to  show  in  what 
mental  attitude  and  with  what  method  an  exegete  should  approach  the 
»o-called  “  Epistles”  of  the  New  Testament. 

Among  the  ”  gleanings  ”  in  the  last  forty  pages  of  the  volume  is  an  in¬ 
terpretation,  at  first  sight  somewhat  fanciful,  of  the  ‘‘large  letters”  and 
"  marks  of  Jesus  ”  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  of  Galatians;  a  sugges¬ 
tive  note  on  the  ‘‘  white  robes  and  palms  ”  of  Rev.  vii.  9;  and  a  note  on 
the  literary  history  of  Second  Peter,  in  which  the  author  finds  indication 
that  the  writer  of  Second  Peter  had  read  a  Carian  inscription. 

This  brief  survey  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  is  sufficient  to  show  its 
scope  and  the  important  contribution  made  by  its  discussions  to  the  study 
of  a  wide  range  of  New  Testament  topics. 

The  Life  and  Literature  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews.  By  Lyman 

Abbott.  Crown  8vo.  Pp.  xiii,  408.  Boston  and  New  York:  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1901.  $2.00. 

At  the  outset  Dr.  Abbott  announces  himself  as  belonging  to  a  certain 
“school  of  biblical  interpretation.”  This  school  he  considers  scientific, 
because  it  ‘‘assumes  nothing”  ;  that  is,  if  we  understand  him,  he  would 
interpret  the  Old  Testament  as  if  there  had  been  no  New  Testament  to 
throw  back  upon  it  its  light,  and  create  assumptions  concerning  its  mean¬ 
ing.  lie  calls  it  literary,  because  he  applies  to  Hebrew  literature  the 
same  canons  as  to  all  other  worldditerature,  which  would  compel  him  to 
overlook  the  providential  preparatory  elements  of  Hebrew  history  relat¬ 
ing  to  Christianity.  He  characterizes  his  school  as  ‘‘evolutionary,  be¬ 
cause  it  assumes  that  the  laws,  institutions,  etc.,  were  a  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  life  of  the  nation”  (p.  iv).  How  this  last  comports  with  his 
first  principle,  that  he  is  going  to  assume  nothing,  is  more  than  we  can 
see.  But  it  is  a  specimen  of  the  calm  way  in  which  this  writer  proceeds 
throughout  in  total  disregard  of  all  logic,  that  being  one  of  the  subjects 
which  he  especially  eschews. 

Bat  the  volume  itself  is  better  than  one  would  suppose  it  could  be  from 
this  self-contradictory  statement  of  principles.  The  most  recent  authori¬ 
ties  upon  both  sidesare  fully  referred  to  in  the  footnotes,  and  the  author's 
general  good  sense  leads  him  to  take  positions  that  are  far  behind  those 
of  the  radical  members  of  the  ‘‘school  ”  to  which  he  f)elongs.  His  argu¬ 
ment  for  the’general  truthfulness  of  the  story  of  the  Exodus  is  in  general 
very  good.  In  reference  to  Deuteronomy’,  he  maintains  that  the  book 
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was  written  by  an  unknown  prophet  in  the  seventh  century  who  “gath¬ 
ered  together  whatever  there  was  of  ancient  law  in  manuscript  and  of 
ancient  counsel  in  current  traditions,  and  rewrote  the  laws  of  Moses, 
codifying  both  manuscript  and  tradition,  modifying  both  and  adding  to 
them  new  regulations  in  the  spirit  of  the  old,  and  new  applications  of  the 
old  to  the  conditions  and  problems  of  his  own  time”  (p.  119).  Additions 
to  this  were  made  subsequently  by  other  writers.  In  its  completed  form 
“  the  whole  constitutes  the  tx>ok  of  Deuteronomy.  How  much  of  it  is 
truly  Mosaic,  how  much  of  it  was  contributed  by  the  unknown  author  in 
the  reign  of  Manasseh,  how  much  is  of  even  subsequent  date,  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  now  to  determine  with  absolute  accuracy,  nor  is  it  necessary”  (p. 
120).  But  such  a  procedure  as  this  is  declared  by  Dr.  Abbott  not  lo  be  a 
“  pious  fraud,”  for  he  declares  that  the  ethical  standards  of  the  book  are 
noble.  It  is  difficult  to  reason  with  persons  who  use  language  in  this 
loose  manner.  It  would  seem  that  the  contradiction  involved  here  was 
almost  as  clear  as  the  one  found  in  the  preface.  The  same  incoherent 
method  of  writing  app>ears  in  what  Dr.  Abbott  says  about  the  difficulty  of 
preserving  the  manuscript  of  Deuteronomy  if  it  had  been  written  in 
Moses’  time.  He  says,  that  “  we  must  either  suppose  that  Moses  wrote 
these  orations,  or  that  they  were  taken  down  verbatim  by  some  contem¬ 
poraneous  reporter  and  then  miraculously  preserved  through  the  inter¬ 
vening  ages”  (p.  121).  What  the  author’s  definition  of  miraculous  is  it 
would  be  a  curiosity  to  know.  It  certainly  would  lie  no  miracle  in  the 
ordinary  conception  of  the  word  to  have  a  document  like  Deuteronomy 
preserved  on  clay  tablets  for  two  or  three  centuries  as  the  Tell  el-Araarna 
tablets  were  preserved  for  two  or  three  thousand  years.  Besides,  the 
assumption  which  Dr.  Abbott  makes  concerning  the  utter  general  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  law  is  over  and  above  the  historical  evidence,  and  one  which 
he  has  no  right  to  make  with  great  confidence  from  purely  negative  evi¬ 
dence.  The  history  of  the  book  of  Judges  professedly  passes  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  period  and  pretends  to  give  but  the  briefest  account  of  a 
few  local  crises.  The  “school  ”  of  interpreters  that  treats  this  as  a  com¬ 
plete  account  of  the  whole  period  stultifies  itself  at  the  outset. 

The  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  Leighton  Pullan, 

Fellow  of  St.  John’s  Baptist  College,  Oxford;  Lecturer  in  Theology  at 

St.  John’s,  Oriel,  and  Queen’s  Colleges.  i2mo.  Pp.  x,  300.  London; 

Rivington’s.  1901.  $1.25. 

“This  book  is  intended  to  meet  the  widely  prevalent  need  of  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  New  Testament  which  is  neither  a  mere  hand-lx)ok  nor  an 
elalxjrate  treatise  for  specialists.  It  is  written  in  a  conservative  spirit, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  ample  use  has  been  made  of  recent  critical  inves¬ 
tigation.” 

This  promise  of  the  preface  is  amply  fulfilled.  The  discussions  are 
carried  on  in  light  of  the  most  recent  knowledge,  and  in  recognition  of 
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all  the  well-established  facts.  There  is  a  combination  of  fullness  of 
knowledge,  breadth  of  vision,  and  soundness  of  critical  judgment  rarely 
found  in  a  single  volume.  The  conservative  conclusions  at  which  the 
author  arrives  are  seen  to  be  the  legitimate  results  of  reasoning  from  the 
entire  body  of  facts.  As  a  hand-book  for  constant  reference,  the  student 
of  the  New  Testament  can  find  no  better  volume.  Almost  the  only  point 
at  which  we  should  dissent  from  him  is  in  dating  the  book  of  the  Acts 
subsequent  to  70  A.  D.  His  reasoning  in  endeavoring  to  account  for  the 
absence  of  any  referenoe  to  Paul’s  death  in  the  book  of  Acts  is  ingenious, 
but  not  convincing.  He  says: — 

“.  .  .  As  Acts  i.  I  shows  that  Acts  was  written  later  than  the  Gospel, 
and  as  there  is  just  enough  difference  in  style  betw’een  the  two  books  to 
encourage  the  idea  that  Acts  was  not  written  immediately  after  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  we  may  reasonably  place  Acts  between  A.  D.  75  and  80. 

“One  obvious  objection  to  placing  the  date  of  Acts  so  late  is  the  fact 
that  the  writer  does  not  record  the  death  of  St.  Paul.  This  is  certainly 
startling,  for  the  martyrdom  of  the  great  apostle  would  have  formed  an 
impressive  conclusion  to  the  book.  But  there  are  several  reasons  which 
may  be  appropriately  suggested  to  account  for  the  omission.  Possibly 
the  author  intended  to  write  a  third  ‘  treatise,’  in  which  the  story  of  the 
martyrdom  of  his  two  great  heroes,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  would  be  re¬ 
counted;  possibly  Acts,  which  ends  very  abruptly, was  never  completed  by 
the  author.  It  is  also  possible  that,  after  showing  that  the  Roman  civil 
power  had  generally  been  tolerant  towards  Christianity,  he  did  not  wish 
to  endanger  the  circulation  of  his  book  by  giving  an  account  of  Nero’s 
brutal  persecution  of  the  Christians.  If  the  book  had  contained  any  such 
history,  the  possession  of  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  no  small  offence 
by  the  civil  authorities.  Several  years  later,  when  the  church  was  prob¬ 
ably  much  stronger,  St.  John,  in  writing  the  Revelation,  disguised  his 
description  of  Nero  in  symbolical  language.  In  any  case,  St.  Luke  may 
have  wished  both  to  show  Theophilus  that  Christianity  was  compatible 
with  loyalty  to  the  government,  and  that  the  government  had  for  a  long 
time  been  tolerant  towards  Christianity”  (p.  108). 

A  Probi.hm  in  New  Te.stamknt  Criticism.  (The  Stone  Lectures  for 

1897-1898.)  By  Melanchthon  Williams  Jacobu.s,  D.D.,  Professor  of 

New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 

i2mo.  Pp.  vii,  285.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  I1.50. 

The  problem  discussed  in  this  volume  is  that  of  the  relations  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  to  the  teachings  of  Paul.  It  is  thus  a  timely  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  topic  which  is  uppermost  in  the  religious  thought  of  the  day, 
and  is  a  satisfactory  reply  to  those  who  exaggerate  the  apparent  diver¬ 
gences  of  doctrine  between  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  point  to  keep  in  mind  through  all  the  discussions  of  this  subject 
is,  that  prior  to  Christ’s  resurrection  and  ascension  the  main  object  of  his 
work  and  the  full  method  by  which  it  was  to  be  accomplished  could  not 
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be  comprehended  by  his  disciples.  When  they  were  children  he  had  to 
speak  to  them  as  children;  while  they  were  still  babes  he  had  to  feed 
them  on  milk;  after  his  resurrection  and  ascension  and  the  day  of  Pente¬ 
cost,  they  had  new  facts  at  their  command  from  which  they  could  unfold 
the  profounder  thoughts  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  subject  is  admir¬ 
ably  developed  in  these  brief  lectures,  and  the  pKJsitions  taken  are  abund¬ 
antly  supported  by  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

Thk  Christian  Doctrink  of  Immortauty.  By  Stewart  D.  F.  Sai,- 

MOND,  M.A.,  D.D.,  F.E.I.S.,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Theology. 

United  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen.  Fourth  Edition  (revised 

throughout,  and  reset).  Pp.  xix,  565.  New  York:  Imported  by  Charles 

Scribner’s  {^ns.  1901.  $3.00  net. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  volume,  which  was  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Bibeiothkca  Sacra  for  October,  1896,  there  has  been  a 
vast  amount  of  discussion  of  the  subject;  so  that  the  author  has  thought 
it  worth  while  to  have  the  entire  work  reset,  though  none  of  his  con¬ 
clusions  have  been  essentially  modified.  In  its  fitness  to  meet  all  modern 
doubts  concerning  immortality,  and  to  shed  light  upon  the  dark  questions 
pertaining  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  the  work  has  taken  on  a 
new  lease  of  life,  and  become  indispensable  to  serious  students  of  this 
most  important  topic. 

To  those  who  are  oppressed  by  the  representations  of  future  judgment 
in  the  New  Testament,  we  commend  the  author’s  concluding  wise  re¬ 
marks: — 

“  The  principle  of  degrees  in  reward  and  punishment  must  be  taken  in 
all  its  breadth  as  an  essential  and  qualifying  element  in  the  doctrine  in 
question.  The  idea  of  reward  proportioned  to  the  measure  of  service  and 
penalty  proportioned  to  the  measure  of  failure,  occupies  a  much  larger 
place  in  Christ’s  teaching  and  in  the  New  Testament  generally  than  is 
usually  recognised.  If  anything  deserves  to  be  described  as  a  lost  theo¬ 
logical  principle  which  it  concerns  us  to  recover,  it  is  this.  It  is  often 
alleged  against  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Jiulgineiit,  that  while  sins  differ 
through  all  possible  grades  of  difference,  it  seems  in  the  end  at  least  to 
represent  them  as  all  punished  alike.  But  it  is  the  very  burden  of  a  large 
part  of  Christ’s  teacliing  and  that  of  the  Apostles,  that  this  final  retribu¬ 
tion  will  not  lie  the  same  to  all;  that  each  shall  receive  according  to  what 
he  has  done;  that  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  some  than  for  others  in  the 
day  of  judgment;  that  the  servants  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes  or 
with  few,  according  to  the  measure  of  unfaithfulness;  that  the  issue  to 
each  will  be  in  equitable  accordance  w'ith  possession,  talent,  opportunity, 
knowledge. 

“It  is  8f  the  nature  of  things  that  there  are  vast  differences  in  the 
guilt  of  sins.  The  fact  that  in  this  world  we  see  all  varieties  of  character 
and  all  possible  gradations  of  good  and  evil  in  men’s  lives  has  been  made 
a  reason  for  denying  that  in  the  other  world  there  can  be  any  absolute 
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line  of  demarcation  or  any  final  division  of  souls  into  two  classes  of  saved 
and  lost.  But  conscience  itself  is  a  witness  that  beneath  all  these  varieties 
and  gradations  there  is  something  deeper,  a  drift  of  disposition  which 
parts  men  into  righteous  and  unrighteous,  into  lovers  of  God  and  the  op¬ 
posite.  Yet  this  essential  and  final  distinction  in  kind  is  not  inconsistent 
with  infinite  differences  in  the  measure  of  good  and  evil,  and  consequently 
in  the  reward  and  the  penalty.  The  New  Testament  recognises  this  and 
niakes  provision  for  it.  The  judgment  of  which  it  speaks  is  a  judgment 
which  shall  be  with  perfect  knowledge,  perfect  equity,  perfect  sympathy, 
the  judgment  of  a  Father  who  knows  our  frame  and  rememl>ers  that  we 
are  dust,  the  judgment  of  a  Son  who  by  experience  understands  man  and 
man’s  life.  The  doctrine  of  degrees  is  the  relief  given  us  by  Christ  Him¬ 
self  in  thinking  of  the  maladjustments  of  the  present  existence,  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  unequal  circumstance,  and  the  lot  of  the  lost.  It  provides  for  all 
possible  gradations  in  the  punitive  awards  of  the  future.  It  does  more  to 
lighten  the  problem  than  is  done  by  the  Roman  Catholic  theories  of 
poena  damni  and  a  variety  of  localities  in  the  other  world,  or  by  the  idea 
of  a  Protestant  purgatory,  and  it  does  it  more  simply  and  reasonably.  It 
is  the  proper  corrective  to  the  dogmas  of  a  second  probation  and  a  uni¬ 
versal  restoration.  It  gives  all  the  alleviation  which  other  views  of  the 
future  profess  to  give,  and  it  gives  it  without  doing  violence  either  to  the 
power  of  man’s  will  or  to  the  sufficiency  of  grace  here  ”  (pp.  532-533). 

Christianity  in  Thk  Apostolic  Agk.  (The  Historical  Series  for  Bi¬ 
ble  Students.)  By  Georgk  T.  PURVKS,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  recently  Profes¬ 
sor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis  in  Princeton  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary.  With  Maps.  i2mo.  Pp.  ix,  343.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1900.  fi.25. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  a  priori  mode  of  treatment  of  apostolic  history 
by  Dr.  McGiffert  was  soon  followed  by  a  volume  of  such  sound  scholar¬ 
ship  as  characterizes  this  work  by  Dr.  Purves.  His  familiarity  with  the 
literature  of  the  subject  is  equal  to  Dr.  McGilTert’s,  but  his  judgment  is 
clearer,  while  his  conclusions  in  the  main  coincides  with  what  is  called 
the  traditional  view.  It  is  a  mistake,  as  the  volume  amply  shows,  to 
suppose  that  the  scholarship  is  all  on  one  side  of  the  questions  at  issue. 
We  know  of  no  more  satisfactory  treatise  upon  the  subject  than  that  con¬ 
tained  in  this  book  of  mcnlest  dimensions. 

The  Fact  of  Christ;  A  Series  of  Lectures.  By  P.  Carnegie  Simp¬ 
son,  M.A.,  Minister  of  Renfield  Church,  Glasgow.  i2mo.  Pp.  208. 
New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  1901.  $1.25. 

This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  emphasis  which  it  throws  upon  its  central  fact.  The 
answer  to  the  question  “  What  think  ye  of  Christ?”  will  in  the  end  de¬ 
termine  the  answer  given  to  all  the  other  vexed  questions  of  biblical 
criticism.  Prominence  is  given  by  the  author  to  the  spiritual  experience 
which  is  wrought  by  Christ  in  the  regenerate  heart. 
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The  First  Interpreters  OF  Jesus.  By  George  Holley  Gilbert, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpreta¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  author  of  “  The  Student’s  Life 
of  Jesus,”  “The  Student’s  Life  of  Paul,”  and  ‘‘The  Revelation  of 
Jesus.”  Pp.  xiii,  429.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  1901. 

This  volume,  which  continues  the  author’s  studies  of  the  Gospels,  is 
characterized  lK)th  by  the  excellences  and  the  faults  of  the  preceding  vol¬ 
ume.  Wide  familiarity  with  the  most  recent  German  literature  is 
evinced  on  every  page,  but  there  is  little  evidence  of  a  corresponding  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  earlier  discussions  of  the  subjects  involved  which  had 
resulted  in  the  formulation  of  the  great  orthodox  creeds  of  the  world. 
The  author  does  not  find  in  the  Epistles  convincing  evidence  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  Christ  or  of  his  true  divinity;  but  he  can  attain  this  agnostic 
position  only  by  neglecting  the  light  thrown  upon  the  more  obscure  pas¬ 
sages  of  Scripture  by  the  plainer  passages.  It  sounds  scientific  to  say 
that  we  must  approach  every  passage  of  Scripture  without  presumption, 
but  the  attitude  of  mind  thus  indicated  is  far  from  being  scientific.  The 
literature  of  the  apostolic  age  must  be  considered  in  a  body.  The  pro¬ 
logue  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  as  an  outcome  of  a  half-century’s  discussion 
of  the  fundamental  facts  of  Christianity,  sheds  its  backward  light  upon 
the  earlier  periods.  The  evidence  for  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  cumulative, 
and  is  so  related  to  the  experience  of  the  church  in  all  ages  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  eliminated  by  microscopic  criticism. 

Word  Studies  in  the  New  Testament.  By  Marvin  R.  Vincent, 
D.D.,  Baldwin  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  Vol.  IV.— The  Thessalonian  Epistles, 
The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  The  Pastoral  Epistles.  The 
P>istle  to  the  Hebrews.  8vo,  Pp.  624.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  u  .00. 

As  in  the  preceding  volumes,  the  author  gives  a  connected  commen¬ 
tary,  word  by  word,  of  the  portion  of  the  New  Testament  which  conies 
under  survey.  Each  of  the  Epistles  is  provided  with  a  concise  and  care¬ 
fully  w’ritten  introduction.  In  his  opinions  the  author  leans  strongly  to 
the  liberal  side.  For  example,  not  content  with  holding  that  the  only 
thing  of  which  we  are  sure  concerning  the  authorship  of  the  book  of 
Hebrews  is  that  it  is  not  Paul’s,  he  goes  farther  and  unwarrantably  mag¬ 
nifies  the  difference  in  doctrine  between  Paul  and  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle.  Concerning  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  he  holds  in  very  positive 
form  that  no  place  can  be  found  for  them  in  the  recorded  ministry  of 
Paul,  and  unqualifiedly  rejects  the  theory  of  Paul’s  release  from  impris¬ 
onment  and  his  second  arrest,  affirming  that  ‘‘  of  this  there  is  no  sound 
historical  evidence  whatever”  (p.  187).  The  volume  is  provided  with 
ample  indexes  of  the  English  and  Greeks  words  commented  upon,  and  is 
printed  in  an  attractive  form. 
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The  Trend  of  the  Centuries;  or,  The  Historical  Unfolding  of  the 
Divine  Purpose.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  W.  Archibald,  D.D.,  author 
of  "The  Bible  Verified.”  i2nio.  Pp.  419,  Boston:  The  Pilgrim 
Press.  1901.  I1.25. 

"By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.”  Among  the  most  effective  ar¬ 
guments  for  Christianity  is  the  work  which  it  has  accomplished  in  the 
diverse  epochs  of  the  world’s  history.  Dr.  Archibald  has,  in  fresh,  able, 
and  judicious  manner,  presented  a  portion  of  this  evidence,  producing  a 
book  which  in  many  respects  will  compare  favorably  with  Dr.  Storrs’ 

"  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity.”  Among  the  twenty  chapters  of  the 
book  may  be  found  those  treating  of  “The  Downfall  of  Judah,”  “The 
Fullness  of  Time,”  “  Christianity  Victorious  in  Rome,”  “  The  Crescent 
and  the  Cross,”  “The  Crusaders,”  “John  Wycliffe,”  “  The  Reforma¬ 
tion,”  "The  Spanish  Armada,”  “The  Discovery  of  America,”  “The 
Coming  of  the  Mayflower,”  “John  Wesley  the  Founder  of  Methodism,’’ 
and  "The  Triumphant  Nineteenth  Century.”  Throughout  this  discus¬ 
sion  one  is  made  to  feel  the  throb  of  the  divine  love  and  power  which  is 
making  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  the  church  of  Christ. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  chapters  is  the  one  entitled  “The 
Gulf  Stream  of  Messianic  Prophecy,”  which,  by  its  general  marshaling 
of  the  individual  facts,  produces  a  conviction  from  the  cumulative  evi¬ 
dence  that  is  usually  frittered  away  by  an  unscientific  microscopic  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  details.  Singly  the  force  of  each  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  may  be  largely  explained  away,  but  altogether  they  resemble  the 
movement  of  the  Gulf  Stream  as  it  liears  the  heated  waters  of  the  tropics 
into  the  forbidding  latitudes  of  the  far  north. 

A  History  of  New  England  Theology.  By  George  Nye  Board- 
man,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Chicago  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary.  Pp.  314.  New  York:  A.  D.  P'.  Randolph  Co. 

No  Ijetter  remedy  for  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  theolog¬ 
ical  thought  can  be  suggested  than  a  thorough  study  of  New  England 
theology  by  our  younger  ministers,  and  no  better  guide  to  that  study 
can  be  found  than  this  comprehensive  and  compact  treatise  of  Dr.  Board- 
man.  All  the  great  missionary  movements  which  originated  in  New 
England  a  century  ago  are  attributable  to  the  theological  system  formu¬ 
lated  by  Jonathan  Edwards  and  his  successors.  Their  views,  obtained  by 
profound  study  of  the  Bible  in  connection  with  their  own  deep  religious 
experiences,  have  been  the  motive  power  giving  life  to  the  home  and  for¬ 
eign  missionary  societies,  and  to  nearly  all  the  other  great  movements 
which  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Congregational  churches.  Without  a 
renewal  of  the  original  forces  our  activities  are  not  likely  to  continue. 
The  momentum  will,  ere  long,  exhaust  itself.  At  any  rate,  every  one  in¬ 
terested  in  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
regions  affected  by  its  influence  should  look  to  the  rock  .out  of  which  he 
has  been  hewn.  Dr.  Boardman’s  volume,  however,  is  not  a  rhapsody, 
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but  a  straightforward,  plain  history  by  one  of  the  few  remaining  elderly 
scholars  who  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  system.  The  book  is 
in  every  way  to  be  highly  commended. 

Thk  Infi.uknce  of  Christ  in  Modern  Life:  Being  a  Study  of  the 
New  Problems  of  the  Church  in  American  Society.  By  Neweli, 
Dwight  Hii.i.is,  Pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn.  Pp.  xiv,  416. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  1900.  I1.50. 

This  charming  volume  disarms  criticism.  The  language  is  so  beautihil, 
the  figures  are  so  forcible  and  appropriate,  and  the  thoughts  really  so 
profound,  that  each  chapter  must  be  regarded  as  a  prose  poem,  and  be 
judged  by  the  impression  made  as  a  whole.  The  merits  of  the  volume 
are  so  great  that  it  must  take  permanent  place  among  the  homiletical 
standards  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  simple  title  of  the  chapters  is  an 
education  in  itself:  “The  New  Problems  of  the  Pulpit  and  its  Place  in 
American  Life  and  Thought”;  “Social  Progress  and  the  Influence  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  Civilization”;  “Jesus  Christ  the  Supreme  Example  of 
Genius  in  the  Realm  of  Intellect”;  “The  Supremacy  of  Christ  in  the 
Realm  of  Ideal  Character”;  “  The  Simplicity  and  Breadth  of  Christ  as  a 
Religious  Teacher”;  “God’s  Silence  and  His  Voices  also:  a  Study  of 
Nature’s  Concealments  and  Disclosures”;  “The  Higher  Nature  of  Man 
as  a  Revelation  of  God  ”;  “The  Old  and  the  New  Conceptions  of  God”; 
“  Evolution  and  Christianity:  Every  theory  of  Development  asks  for  an 
Infinite  God  to  make  the  Theory  Workable”;  “  Evolution  and  the  New 
View  of  the  Bible”;  “The  Swing  of  the  Pendulum  from  Scepticism  to 
Faith:  an  Outlook  for  those  who  are  seeking  to  solve  their  Doubts  and 
reconstruct  a  Working  Faith  ”;  “Christ’s  Relation  to  the  Poet,  the  Phi* 
losopher,  the  Scientist,  and  the  Seer”;  “Fear,  Law,  and  Love  as  Mo¬ 
tives  of  Life”;  “The  Automatic  Judgment  Seat  in  Man:  an  Outlook 
upon  the  Problem  whether  Theistic  Evolution  throws  Any  Light  upon 
Christ’s  View  of  P'uture  Punishment”;  “The  Church:  its  Problems  and 
Claims  upon  American  Society.” 

The  Religious  Use  of  Imagination.  By  E.  H.  Johnson,  Professor 
in  Crozer  Theological  Seminary.  i2mo.  Pp.  ix,  227.  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  1901.  $1.00. 

Treating  of  imagination  as  image-\naX.\ox\.,  or  the  ability  to  bring  out 
into  clear  outline  the  implicit  beliefs  of  the  mind.  Dr.  Johnson  shows,  in 
this  charming  and  very  readable  volume,  that  the  religious  imagination 
should  serve  the  same  purpose  that  Tyndall  affirmed  was  the  prerogative 
of  the  scientific  imagination.  There  is  no  easier  way  of  detecting  a  fal¬ 
lacy  than  by  spreading  out  the  statement  so  that  everything  involved  can 
be  clearly  seen.  The  author’s  plea  for  the  use  of  the  imagination  is  only 
another  form  of  the  plea  for  clearness  of  thought.  It  is  a  very  healthy 
book  to  read. 
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Two  Thousand  Years  of  Missions  before  Carey,  b^ised  upon  and 
emboflyinE  many  of  the  Earliest  Extant  Accounts,  By  Lemuee  Cael 
Barnes.  Minister,  Fourth  Avenue  Church.  Pittsburg.  With  Map  and 
Illustrations.  lamo.  Pp.  xvii,  504.  Chicago:  The  Christian  Culture 
Press.  $1.50. 

It  is  a  curious  misnomer  to  speak  of  the  nineteenth  as  the  “mission¬ 
ary”  century,  for  the  whole  spread  of  Christianity  has  been  accomplished 
through  missionary  agencies.  The  present  volume  contains  a  carefully 
prepared  summary  of  the  missionary  work  during  all  the  centuries  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  Christian  era,  and  so  supplies  a  want  that  has  long  been 
felt.  The  apostles  and  early  disciples  were  the  missionaries  whose  efforts 
secured  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire  during  the  first  three  cen¬ 
turies.  During  this  period  Christianity  spread  not  only  in  Syria,  but  into 
Persia,  from  which  center  missionaries  carried  the  truth  into  the  Cau¬ 
casus  and  into  Mongolia,  China,  and  India,  where  in  the  fonn  of  Nestor- 
ianisin,  it  had  remarkable  success  for  a  long  period.  Through  the  efforts 
of  these  missions,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Nestorian  Patriarch  at 
Babylon,  “a  vast  army  of  clergy,  with  uncounted  multitudes  of  believers, 
scattered  all  the  way  from  Odessa  to  Peking,  and  from  Lake  Balkash  to 
the  southern  point  of  India,”  had  come  into  existence.  There  are  abun¬ 
dant  indications  still  remaining  of  the  success  of  these  missionaries  in 
China  during  the  first  seven  centuries  of  our  era.  The  famous  Nestorian 
tablet  discovered  in  Shenshi,  in  Northwestern  China,  in  1625,  gives  a 
sketch  of  Nestorian  Missions  in  that  empire  from  635  to  781.  As  trans¬ 
lated  by  Professor  Legge,  it  contains  3,500  English  words,  and  bears  in¬ 
dubitable  witness  to  the  great  extent  and  influence  of  the  missionary 
work  which  had  been  conducted  in  that  region.  In  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  centuries  all  Central  and  Northerti  Europe  was  brought  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  Christianity  by  a  series  of  missionary  efforts  that  in 
every  respect  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  last  century.  It  was 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  that  Ru.s.sia  became  permanently  Chris¬ 
tian.  During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  there  was  renewed 
interest  in  the  missionary  work  in  China  and  Tartary  and  in  an  effort  to 
regain  the  ground  lost  through  the  terrible  persecutions  of  the  preceding 
centuries.  But  all  these  efforts  were  embarrassed  by  the  difficulties  of 
traveling  across  the  great  spaces  of  Central  Asia,  and  by  the  imperfection 
of  the  representations  of  Christianity  made  in  consequence  of  the  corrup¬ 
tions  of  the  ecclesiastical  systems  by  whom  the  missionaries  were  sent 
out.  Still  the  seed  has  not  been  entirely  lost.  To  this  day  there  is  a 
large  number  of  Catholic  Christians  in  Southern  Japan  who  are  the  lineal 
descendants  of  those  converted  during  this  period;  while  the  million 
Catholic  Christians  in  China  bear  witness  to  the  success  of  the  efforts  put 
forth  two  or  three  centuries  ago. 

The  discovery  of  America  and  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  gave 
such  an  impulse  to  missions  that  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies  may  be  as  truly  called  missionary  centuries  as  can  the  nineteenth. 
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It  is  important  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  these  facts,  in  order  that 
we  may  get  a  just  comprehension  of  the  great  price  with  which  our  pres¬ 
ent  privileges  have  been  purchased,  and  in  order  that  we  may  become 
duly  sensible  of  the  profound  mystery  which  surrounds  the  ways  of  Prov¬ 
idence.  Superficially  the  recent  events  in  China  have  much  resemblance 
to  those  which  have  proved  so  disastrous  at  two  previous  periods.  It  is 
important  to  discover  in  what  lies  the  ground  of  larger  hope  which  we 
now  cherish  that  the  issue  of  the  present  persecution  will  not  be  like 
those  of  the  past.  To  assist  in  forming  opinions  concerning  this  and 
numerous  points,  the  present  volume  is  an  indispensable  help.  Its  sur¬ 
vey  is  complete,  its  selection  of  facts  judicious,  and  its  statements  are 
drawn  from  most  trustworthy  sources. 


Jitsus  Christ  and  thk  Social  Question:  An  Examination  of  the 
Teaching  of  Jesus  in  its  Relation  to  Some  of  the  Problems  of  Modern 
Social  Life.  By  Francis  Greenwood  Peauody,  Plummer  Professor 
of  Christian  Morals  in  Harvard  University.  Pp.  374.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.  1900.  $1.50. 

In  this  carefully- thought-out  and  clearly  written  volume  we  have  some¬ 
thing  quite  different  from  the  ordinary  treatises  upon  the  subject.  The 
author’s  position  has  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  just  appreciation  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  as  w’cdl  as  the  responsibilities  of  the  educated  and  wealthy  classes, 
and  of  the  general  complicatU)ns  of  our  civilization.  This  especially  appears 
in  his  chapter  upon  the  Family,  which  he  justly  considers  to  be  the  great 
bulwark  of  safety  in  the  present  age  of  special  temptation.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Jesus  exalted  the  family  to  such  a  high  degree,  and  recognized  all  its 
main  elements  of  value.  His  appreciation  of  the  family  was  entirely 
ahead  of  his  age.  Only  the  researches  of  the  present  generation  enable 
us  fully  to  appreciate  its  wisdom  and  sublimity.  “Modern  learning, 
using  the  language  of  research,  says,  ‘  The  family  is  the  unit  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.’  Jesus,  using  the  language  of  Hebrew  scripture,  says,  ‘The  twain 
shall  become  one  flesh.  .  .  .  What  therefore  God  hath  joined  together, 
let  not  man  put  asunder.’  ’’  The  author’s  chapter  upon  the  Rich  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  comprehensive  aiul  helpful.  Its  summary  is  worth  quoting:— 

“  Who,  then,  is  the  Christian  rich  man?  It  is  he  who  recognizes  that 
in  the  management  of  his  wealth  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  constant  and 
subtle  temptation;  that,  as  Jesus  said,  there  is  in  the  nature  of  increasing 
wealth  a  peculiar  quality  of  ‘deceitfulness,’  so  that  the  money  which  is 
at  first  one’s  servant  is  at  any  moment  likely  to  become  one’s  master. 
The  Christian  rich  man  knows  well  enough  that  it  is  hard  for  him  to  en¬ 
ter  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  observes  the  characters  of  many  men 
shrivel  in  the  flame  of  prosperity.  He  .sees  that  conditions  of  luxury, 
ease,  and  lack  of  the  friction  of  life  contribute  to  a  slackening  of  moral 
fiber.  He  holds  before  himself,  therefore,  the  solemn  alternatives  of 
Jesus,— the  mastery  of  wealth,  or  the  abandonment  of  it.  Thus  the  wealth 
of  the  Christian  rich  man  becomes  to  him  a  trust,  for  the  use  of  which  he 
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is  to  be  scrupulously  judged.  He  administers  his  affairs  with  watchful¬ 
ness  over  himself  and  with  hands  clean  of  malice,  oppression,  or  deceit. 
He  does  not  hope  to  atone  for  evil  ways  of  making  money  by  ostentatious 
benevolence  in  spending  it.  He  is  to  be  judged  according  to  his  ways  of 
accumulating  wealth  as  rigidly  as  for  his  ways  of  distributing  wealth. 
He  is  not  hard  in  business  and  soft  in  charity,  but  of  one  fiber  through¬ 
out.  His  business  is  a  part  of  his  religion,  and  his  philanthropy  is  a  part 
of  bis  business.  He  leads  his  life,  he  is  not  led  by  it.  His  five  talents 
produce  other  five”  (pp.  223-224). 

The  History  op  the  Latin  Monetary  Union.  By  Henry  Parker 

Willis.  Royal  8vo.  Pp.  343.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

1901.  I2.00. 

In  the  recent  discussions  over  the  currency  question  in  the  United 
States,  the  possibility  of  international  bimetallism  was  one  of  the  disputed 
points,  and  the  history  of  the  Latin  Union  was  appealed  to  by  both  sides 
as  proving  their  respective  positions.  The  question  of  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  experiment  in  the  Latin  countries  of  Europe  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  now  to  have  been  finally  settled  by  the  publication  of  Professor 
Willis’  book.  Gold  monometallists  will  derive  great  satisfaction  from 
the  unqualified  answer  in  the  negative.  It  must  not,  however,  be  sup¬ 
posed  from  this  that  the  book  is  a  partisan  plea  for  that  side.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  most  careful,  accurate,  and  scholarly  investigation  of  the 
internal  history  of  the  Union,  the  superficial  facts  in  whose  history  are 
perhaps  familiar  to  most  readers.  The  author,  who  is  professor  of  eco¬ 
nomics  at  Washington  and  Lee  University,  has  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  original  documents  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  many  of  which 
are  still  unfamiliar  to  students  in  those  countries. 

The  Latin  Union  dates  from  1865,  when  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland  agreed  to  a  monetary  treaty  which  insured  uniformity  of 
coinage  and  international  circulation  within  these  countries,  and  reduced 
all  fractional  coins  to  a  common  basis.  Greece  later  joined  the  union, 
but  was  a  ”  mere  useless  appendage  while  Spain  and  Roumania  made 
attempts  to  introduce  the  Latin  coinage  system  without,  however,  unit¬ 
ing  with  the  league.  France,  not  unnaturally,  exercised  the  dominant 
influence  within  the  Union,  and  within  that  country  Professor  Willis  be¬ 
lieves,  in  common  with  Dr.  Soetl>eer,  that  the  Bank  of  France  actually 
shaped  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Latin  Union.  His  conclusion  is  inter¬ 
esting;  ‘‘It  seems,  in  short,  probable  that  the  creation  of  the  Latin  Union 
was  largely  a  political  measure  rendered  opportune  by  the  monetary  dif¬ 
ficulties  arising  from  the  new  gold  [supply  of  California  and  Australia], 
and  by  the  popular  desire  for  international  monetary  action.” 

Without  going  into  the  detailed  history  of  the  experiment  in  bimetal¬ 
lism,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  States  of  the  Union  were  compelled 
first  to  limit,  and  finally  to  suspend,  the  coinage  of  silver.  This  action. 
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following  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  Germany,  the  United  States, 
and  other  countries,  is  usually  thought  to  have  had  an  important  influ¬ 
ence  in  lowering  the  price  of  silver,  but  Professor  Willis  shows  that  the 
present  stock  of  silver  in  France  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  1K48,  and 
far  in  excess  of  that  in  1859.  and  concludes  that  the  “demonetization” 
of  silver  did  not  lower  the  price  of  silver  by  decreasing  demand.  To  the 
argument  that  the  price  of  silver  would  have  been  kept  up  had  the  Union 
maintained  free  coinage.  Professor  Willis  replies,  that  this  was  impossible, 
as  the  countries  could  not  maintain  a  great  deal  more  silver  than  is  now 
actually  in  circulation. 

As  to  the  present  status  of  the  Latin  Union,  Professor  Willis  denies 
that  it  is  now  on  a  bimetallic  basis.  “  Business  is  as  actually  on  a  gold 
basis  as  if  there  were  not  a  piece  of  legal-tender  silver  in  existence.”  For 
the  future  the  Union  is  doomed  to  existence  in  its  present  condition  for 
an  indefinite  period,  since  none  of  the  allied  countries,  except  perhaps 
France,  is  in  a  position  to  redeem  the  outstanding  silver.  The  conclu¬ 
sions  as  to  the  success  of  the  league  should  be  carefully  weighed  by  those 
who  demand  independent  monetary  action  by  the  United  States,  or  an 
international  agreement  with  other  nations.  “  The  Latin  Union  as  an 
experiment  in  international  monetary  action  has  proved  a  failure.  Its 
history  serves  merely  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  difficulties  which  are 
likely  to  be  encountered  in  any  international  attempt  to  regulate  mone¬ 
tary  systems  in  common.  P'rom  whatever  point  of  view  the  Latin  Union 
is  studied,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  resulted  only  in  loss  to  the  countries 
involved.”  E.  E.  bogart. 


The  American  Workman.  By  E.  Levasseur.  8vo.  Pp.  509.  Bal¬ 
timore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1900.  I3.00. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  foreigners  have  often  written  better  books  on  the 
political,  social,  and  industrial  institutions  of  countries  they  have  visited 
than  the  native  authors.  Such  have  been  the  books  of  DeTocqueville  and 
James  Bryce,  and  to  these  we  must  now  add  Professor  Levasseur  s  volu¬ 
minous  work  on  “The  American  Laborer,”  which  is  certainly  the  most  ex¬ 
haustive  treatise  on  the  subject  yet  published.  Professor  Levasseur,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Institute,  and  Professor  of  Economics  in  the  College  of  France, 
has  visited  the  United  States  twice, — the  first  time  in  1876,  and  the  second 
in  1893  on  the  occasion  of  the  World’s  Fair,  when  he  spent  several  month* 
here.  As  a  result  of  these  visits  and  a  diligent  study  of  governmental 
statistical  reports,  he  compiled  a  two-volume  work,  entitled  L'Ouvrier 
Amdricain,  which  has  been  somewhat  abridged  by  the  translator  in  the 
single  volume  of  the  American  edition.  The  translation  has  been  admir¬ 
ably  done  by  Dr.  Thomas  S  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who 
has  managed  to  retain  the  vivacity  of  the  original.  What  Professor  Le¬ 
vasseur  says  about  the  United  States  is  interesting,  not  Ijecauseof  its  orig¬ 
inality,  for  we  have  heard  most  of  the  facts  before,  but  Ijecause  it  comes 
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from  a  foreigner,  and  shows  what  impression  has  been  made  on  an  emi¬ 
nent  economist  by  the  material  prosperity  of  this  country. 

The  most  striking  feature  about  the  book  is  its  optimism  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  American  industry,  and  admiration  for  the  American  laborer. 
The  wonderful  development  of  our  industry  for  the  past  century  excites 
his  admiration,  and  even  in  the  tendency  to  concentration  he  sees  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear.  However,  the  condition  of  the  laborer  is  the  real  theme  of 
the  book,  and  in  this  connection  he  discusses  the  productivity  of  labor, 
labor  laws,  strikes,  wages,  and  workmen’s  budgets.  A  few  of  his  con¬ 
clusions  may  be  briefly  stated.  The  productivity  of  labor  is  high  in  this 
country,  as  are  also  the  wages;  the  average  daily  wage  of  men  in  indiis- 
trial  pursuits  is  about  two  dollars,  as  against  five  francs  in  France  and  five 
shillings  in  England.  While  men  earn  more  than  in  Europe,  they  spend 
much  more.  But  the  extra  outlay  represents  a  higher  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing,  for  the  American  probably  gets  more  for  his  money  than  the 
European  laborer;  food,  lighting,  heat,  and  perhaps  clothing  are 
cheaper  in  this  country,  and  while  rent  is  higher  the  houses  are  more 
comfortable.  An  American  laborer  spends  more  on  clothing  than  his 
French  confrHe;  the  girls  more  than  the  men;  a  shop  girl  more  than  a 
factory  girl.  Professor  Levasseur  is  struck,  as  was  Mr.  Bryce,  with  the 
well-dressed  appearance  of  the  working  population,  particularly  the 
women.  He  sums  up  the  comparison  of  wages  as  follows:  “The  aver¬ 
age  American  workman  enjoys  a  real  as  well  as  a  nominal  income  which 
is  probably  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  French  workman.” 

Lal)or  legislation  Professor  Levasseur  thinks  has  hardly  gone  far 
enough  yet  in  the  protection  of  the  employe;  labor  unions  are  rather  too 
inclined  to  make  use  of  the  strike,  but  the  spirit  of  arbitration  seems  to 
be  growing.  Socialism  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  foothold,  owing  to 
“an  inherent  antagonism  to  the  sophistries  of  communistic  production.” 
There  has  been  during  the  past  century  a  continual  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  American  laborer.  This  has  been  due  to  the  progress  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  to  the  productivity  of  the  workingmen,  the 
abundance  of  capital,  the  demand  for  labor,  the  development  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  corporate  organization  of  the  laborers.  Professor  Levasseur 
concludes  with  the  following  words:  “  Despite  the  agitations  which  may 
arise,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  twentieth  century  will  witness  a  further  in¬ 
crease  in  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States.” 

The  book  is  such  an  arsenal  of  facts,  fairly  bristling  with  statistics,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  do  it  justice  in  a  brief  review.  The  only  theoretical 
subject  discussed  is  the  law  of  wages;  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  in¬ 
fluences  affecting  wages,  and  the  interaction  of  the  rate  of  wages  and  the 
standard  of  comfort  of  the  laboring  class.  Professor  lyevasseur  frankly 
gives  up  the  search  for  a  single  cause  as  the  regulator  of  wages,  and  finds 
them  to  be  fixed  rather  by  a  complex  of  causes,  among  which  are:  cus¬ 
tom  and  institutions,  prorluctivity,  competition,  cost  and  standard  of 
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living,  industrial  capital,  activity  of  production,  and  amount  of  consump. 
tion.  In  the  main,  however,  the  author  confines  himself  to  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  facts.  One  criticism  may  be  made  in  this  connection,  which 
perhaps  explains  in  part  Professor  Levasseur's  optimism:  he  accepts 
without  question  the  statistics  of  labor  bureaus  and  census,  some  of  which 
are  notoriously  defective  and  even  misleading.  This,  however,  does  not 
detract  from  the  value  of  the  conclusions.  The  book  will  prove  a  mine  of 
information  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  economic  and  social  progress 
of  the  American  people,  and  must  be  warmly  recommended.  E.  E.  B. 

Our  Land  and  Land  Poucy.  By  Henry  George.  i2mo.  Pp.  345. 

New  York:  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.  1901.  $2.50. 

This  last-published  volume  from  the  writings  of  Henry  George  is  made 
up  of  various  selections  not  otherwise  appearing  in  book  form,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  the  title  essay,  constituting,  as  it  does,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole.  The  other  selections  comprise  speeches,  lectures, 
and  essays  on  such  varied  topics  as  The  Study  of  Political  Economy,  The 
American  Republic,  The  Crime  of  Poverty,  Land  and  Taxation,  Causes  of 
the  Business  Depression,  Peace  by  Standing  Army.  While  apparently 
disconnected,  they  are  nevertheless  bound  into  a  unified  whole  by  the 
fundamental  thought  that  runs  through  them  all — the  injustice  of  private 
ownership  in  land  and  the  necessity  of  the  single  tax. 

All  admirers  of  that  marvelous  book  “  Progress  and  Poverty”  will  be 
interested  to  read  the  initial  essay,  which  was  originally  published  as  a 
pauiphlet  in  1871,  and  which  formed  the  basis  from  which  the  larger 
work  was  develope<i  some  eight  years  later.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
this  earlier  essay  the  essentials  of  Mr.  George’s  later  philosophy,  which 
further  study  served  only  to  fortify  and  deepen.  We  find  the  same  ideas, 
only  cruder,  of  the  labor  theory  of  value,  of  the  exploitation  theory  of  rent, 
of  the  causes  of  poverty,  and  of  the  single  tax,  as  appear  in  his  later 
works.  For  almost  thirty  years  Henry  George  preached  the  same  doc¬ 
trine,  which  no  one  who  reads  this  book  can  doubt  that  he  held  with  as 
much  sincerity  at  the  time  of  his  death  as  when  he  wrote  ”  Our  Land  and 
Land  Policy.”  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  faith  with  which  he  fitted  his 
key  to  every  lock,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  solved— to  his  own  satis¬ 
faction — every  economic  problem.  ”  I  hold,”  he  exclaims,  ‘‘and  I  think 
no  one  who  looks  at  the  facts  can  fail  to  see,  that  poverty  is  utterly  un¬ 
necessary.”  “The  key  to  the  labor  question  is  the  land  question.  In 
the  single  tax  alone  can  labor  find  relief.”  And  again,  ‘‘There  is  but  one 
cure  for  existing  business  depression.  That  is  the  single  tax.” 

One  is  so  impressed  with  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  the  man,  that 
it  lieconies  a  little  difficult  to  criticise  the  lx>ok,  but  that  is  i)erhaps  un¬ 
necessary.  Certainly  Mr.  George’s  peculiar  economic  theories  no  longer 
need  refutation.  But  whether  otie  believes  in  the  single  tax  or  not,  the 
volume  may  be  recommended  for  its  virile  style  and  its  earnest  purpose. 

K.  L.  B. 
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Monopolies  Past  and  Present.  By  James  E.  Le  Rossignol.  i2mo. 

Pp.  253.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  1901.  $1.25. 

In  spite  of  the  multiplication  of  books  up>on  the  subject  of  monopolies 
and  trusts,  Dr.  Le  Rossignol,  who  is  professor  of  economics  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver,  has  struck  out  a  new  line  in  the  present  volume.  He 
has  written  a  very  readable  and  trustworthy  history  of  monopoly,  which 
serves  excellently  as  an  historical  introduction  to  the  study  of  modern 
trusts.  While  there  is  nothing  strictly  original  in  the  book,  the  author 
has  brought  together  a  mass  of  hitherto  scattered  information,  some 
curious,  much  valuable,  and  all  interesting. 

Monopoly  is  defined  as  ability  to  control  price,  but  the  author  stumbles 
more  than  once  in  the  theoretical  exposition  of  the  nature  of  monopoly. 
The  primary  and  fundamental  cause  of  monopolies  he  finds  deep-seated 
in  the  human  heart— it  is  the  desire  for  gain.  Patents,  railway  discrim¬ 
inations,  and  the  tariff  are  only  secondary  causes,  or  rather  instruments. 
In  successive  chapters  are  described  monopolies  in  ancient  and  mediaeval 
limes,  guilds,  exclusive  trading  companies,  patents  and  copyrights,  rail¬ 
ways,  municipal  monopolies,  and  the  modern  trust.  After  showing  how 
the  monopolistic  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  replaced  by  the  system  of 
industrial  liberty,  which  is  now  in  turn  giving  way  to  a  period  of  com-^ 
bination.  Dr.  Le  Rossignol  asks:  “  May  it  not  be  that  we  are  returning  to 
a  system  of  public  control  like  and  yet  unlike  that  of  ancient  and  medi¬ 
aeval  times?”  His  positive  suggestions  in  the  way  of  legislation  are  for 
publicity  of  accounts  and  prevention  of  stock  watering,  as  well  as  ade¬ 
quate  taxation  and  the  establishment  of  a  federal  commission.  While 
conservative,  the  book  is  interesting  and  well-written,  and  the  author’s 
fairness  and  good  temper  are  manifest  on  every  page.  E.  L.  B. 

Aphorisms,  Definitions,  Reflections,  and  Paradoxes,  Medical, 

Surgical,  and  Dietetic.  By  A.  Rauagliati,  M.A.,  D.D.,  F.R.C.S.E. 

Ed.,  etc.  London:  Bailliere,  Tindall  &  Cox.  1901. 

The  author  of  this  very  peculiar,  but  certainly  brilliant,  interesting, 
and  most  instructive  work  is  racially  a  mongrel— half  Italian,  half  Scotch 
and  of  Scotch  upbringing  and  training— an  unusual  but  fine  blend,  as 
the  Tea  and  Whiskey  people  would  .say,  which  accounts  for  some  of  the 
special  characteristics  of  the  man  and  of  the  book  in  which  they  are  re¬ 
flected.  It  is  written,  primarily,  of  course,  for  his  medical  confreres,  but 
it  will  do  many  ”  laymen  ”  good  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  di¬ 
gest  many  of  its  .sage  though  paradoxical  remarks. 

The  lx)ok  embraces  a  preface  of  eight  pages,  five  hundred  and  fifty  two 
aphorisms,  etc.,  and  a  pretty  complete  index.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  table  of 
the  sections  was  not  prefixed.  vSuch  headings  as  ”  Aphorisms  on  Food,” 
‘‘Too  much  Surgery,”  “Heredity  of  Disease,  etc.,”  “  Disease  Salutary,” 
‘‘Unity  of  Disease,”  and  so  on,  would  have  quickened  .curiosity. 

Here  is  a  remark  which  is  worth  noting:  “  As  to  Alcohol,  while  its  ef- 


